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Editorials 
PLANNING AND FREEDOM 


ORE than thirty years ago, on the eve of World 
War I and in the thick of the debate over the New 
Liberalism in Great Britain, Hilaire Belloc wrote a 
book — perhaps his most important — entitled The Servile 
State. His thesis was that the growth of paternalistic bureau- 
cracy dedicated to the mission of ameliorating the condition 
of the masses was not proceeding in the direction its principal 
advocates thought it was going or desired it to go. Those 
advocates were of two kinds. Some were Fabian socialists who 
envisaged a painless and gradual revolution, who wished to 
move by a succession of orderly legislative steps toward the 
goal of a socialist society governed by democratic political 
institutions. The others Mr. Belloc called “Practical Men.” 
They had no theory or doctrine, no goal or purpose; they just 
“faced the facts,” and moved with the times “like any donkey 
to his grazing ground.” The Practical Man desired to “do 
good” but he suffered from two disabilities: he could not 
define his own first principles and he could not grasp the 
consequences proceeding from his own action. “Both these 
disabilities,” said Mr. Belloc, “proceed from one simple and 
deplorable form of impotence, the inability to think.” 
Neither the Fabians nor the Practical Men were Marxian 
socialists; they were of the utilitarian tradition; in them the 
spirit of Bentham went marching on, only now the “greatest 
good of the greatest number” demanded a collectivist instead 
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of an individualist program of reform. With cold realism 
and irrefragable logic, Belloc showed that the road they were 
traveling together did not lead to socialist democracy but to 
slavery, that “the effect of Socialist doctrine on Capitalist 
society is to produce a third thing different from either of its 
two begetters—to wit, the Servile State.” The reformers, 
whether doctrinaire or pragmatic, who were so eager to plan 
and manage the welfare of the masses, were far from being 
conscious enemies of freedom and politica! and civil liberty; 
on the contrary they were “liberal” and it simply did not 
occur to them that freedom was the price men would have 
to pay for the kind of economic security that was offered by 
their reforms. They did not realize that if the State were to 
guarantee men’s livelihood, men would have to submit to 
whatever disciplines the rulers of the State found it necessary 
to impose. Men would have to work when and where the 
political rulers commanded them to work; they would have 
to be card-indexed, watched and periodically examined; their 
health, their habits, their recreation would be subject to 
bureaucratic investigation and control; they would have to 
obey detailed rules touching every phase of life. All this 
would be necessary, or the system would break down and 
there would be no security. To guarantee all the State would 
have to make obedient slaves of all, or its guarantee would 
fail. To discharge so great a responsibility, the State would 
need all means proper to the end, and compulsory labor—that 
is, slavery—would be a requisite means. 

The frame of reference in Belloc’s book “dates” a little 
now, or at any rate is limited to that part of the world which 
is still trying to fashion pragmiatically a socialism that is com- 
patible with liberty and democracy. When he wrote, neither 
the communist U.S.S.R. nor the revolutionary fascist States 
had yet come into being. He envisaged a collectivism in which 
“capitalism” would come to terms with the paternalistic State 
and preserve its privileges by agreeing to guarantee the liveli- 
hood of the proletarians who would trade their freedom to 
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obtain this guarantee. Belloc did not envisage the political 
masters of such a system organizing planning boards and 
viewing social and economic life as so much plastic stuff to 
be shaped by their hands. He foresaw the servitude of the 
masses, but not the revolutionary planning that would vic- 
timize them. Yet the essential truths of his book are timeless, 
and Mr. Friedrich Hayek in a very important recent book’ 
has stated that Belloc’s prophetic words of 1913 “explain more 
of what has happened since in Germany than most works 
written after the event.” 

Before 1914 Germany was not only the main fountainhead 
of ideological Marxian socialism, but the principal laboratory 
for experiments in pragmatic socialism and State economic 
planning. The Prussian State, nucleus of the Second Reich, 
subsisted on a bureaucratically planned economy the begin- 
nings of which went back to the seventeenth century. Nothing 
was more characteristically Prussian than the State socialism 
of Bismarck, and its accomplishments in Germany inspired 
much in the social program of Britain’s New Liberalism, 
which was the ideological ancestor of the American New 
Deal. But neither in Britain nor in America has it ever been 
adequately understood that German socialism was not the 
achievement of the Social Democratic Party but of the 
Bismarckian military and bureaucratic State. It was not a 
process of emancipation of the masses, but a system for or- 
ganizing and disciplining them; and it reached to full 
development in the total mobilization of 1914-1918. After 
that the socialists and democrats of the Weimar Republic 
vainly imagined that they could continue and even perfect this 
complex organization of the human community under dem- 
ocratic political institutions, but after a short time the Nazis 
demonstrated anew that only an iron-handed dictatorship can 
manage a socialist society. 

There is now so much evidence of this truth that it is 


1THe Roap To SERFDOM. By Friedrich Hayek. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1944. Pp. 261. $2.75. 
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amazing any one should doubt it. It explains why all States 
in war time move toward greater degrees of socialist organiza- 
tion, why total war means totally managed economy, and why 
all this proceeds efficiently only under dictatorial authority. 
Twice in the present century the world has had experience of 
this, and we have also seen how in peace time the great 
planned economies of Soviet Russia and Nazi Germany were 
built: by despotism employing forced labor. On this point 
David Dallin’s most recent work, The Real Soviet Russia, 
throws a brilliant light, for in it we see plainly that the vast 
growth of political persecutions, class liquidations and penal 
labor camps in the Soviet Union were not due to communist 
fanaticism and class hatred, but to the manpower exigencies 
of the successive Five Year Plans. Slavery has been as neces- 
sary for executing the economic purposes of the Soviet Plan- 
ning Commission as it was for building the pyramids. 

Mr. Hayek, who is an Austrian by birth but a naturalized 
British subject and a member of the faculty of the London 
School of Economics, was a close observer of the theory and 
practice of State socialism in Germany before, during and 
after the last war. He witnessed the growth in power of the 
idea of social and economic planning; he saw it flower like 
the deadly nightshade in war, revolution and a nihilistic attack 
on all values that nourish personal freedom. Now he is literal- 
ly horrified to see the same idea taking powerful hold upon the 
democratic societies and consequently moving them “away 
from the basic ideas on which Western civilization has been 
built.” He warns us that democrats can no more square the 
circle than Nazis or Bolsheviks can; that a false principle 
will produce havoc just as surely on one side of the world 
as on the other. If democrats attempt to organize society’s 
economic processes under one great master plan, they will 
presently find themselves confronted by the necessity of aban- 
doning their plan or ceasing to be democrats. 

Today we hear many men mouthing the slogans “full em- 
ployment” or “jobs for all,” and these are being set up as goals 
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to be achieved by planning for peace as we have planned for 
war. There is no doubt that such a goal can be attained. The 
logistics for it are as practical and possible as the logistics for 
D-day. It is easy to plan an economy of full employment for 
an army or for a penitentiary. It is easy to turn an unem- 
ployment problem into a manpower shortage; all you need 
is a sufficiently grandiose plan and the power to draft forced 
labor battalions. But how is one to plan the uses which free 
men will choose to make of their freedom? Six years ago 
Walter Lippmann showed in The Good Society (recently 
republished) that the State can plan production on the con- 
dition that it rations consumption. This means that planning 
boards decide whether available materials may be used to 
build a church or a night club, a privately owned house with 
a hedged garden or a municipal apartment. It means deciding 
whether one book rather than another shall have a paper 
priority. It means nothing less than effective control of all 
economic processes, or things won’t work out as they have 
been planned. Therefore it means a politically directed cult- 
ure; and we have seen exactly that in all the totalitarian States 
of the age. Mr. Hayek develops with great skill the full im- 
plications of Mr. Lippmann’s cogent argument, and the last 
few years have surely emphasized the imperative need for 
stating it in democratic political society. 

The greatest political thinkers of the last century, men such 
as de Tocqueville and Lord Acton, warned that socialism 
meant slavery, that personal freedom cannot survive the de- 
struction of its base in economic freedom. They were not 
ranting reactionaries. The early nineteenth-century for- 
mulators of socialist ideology agreed that their ideas were in- 
compatible with freedom. They were proponents of organiza- 
tion, not liberty, and the greatest of them, Count Saint Simon, 
predicted that those who did not obey his proposed planning 
boards would be “treated as cattle.” Unlike the zealots of 
planned democracy in our day, he was a clear-headed man. 
Fordham University. Ross HOFFMAN. 
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THE POPE AND DEMOCRACY © 


HAT the Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, chose a very 
apt time for his 1944 Christmas message appeared from 
some of the immediate reactions to his words. 

According to reports, authorities in Spain were willing to 
publish the Holy Father’s address to the Cardinals but refused 
to publish his world broadcast on the Christian concept of 
democracy. Catholicism, for a certain type of political mind, 
is completely acceptable when it can be utilized for national- 
istic purposes, but when the Church or the Vicar of Christ 
speak words that transcend political utility or the interests of 
the party in power, such teaching becomes a serious in- 
convenience and the less known or'said of it the better. 

On the same general principle, though from an opposing 
angle, the Moscow Pravda attacked the Pope’s message. For 
the Communist mind, the Pope touched upon an extremely 
sore point when he contrasted the interests of the people, in 
the full sense of the word, with the so-called rule of the masses. 
Pravda was deeply offended by the Pope’s “attempt to prove 
that ‘in countries ruled by the will of the masses,’ freedom 
becomes tyranny.” 

The Pope’s distinction between the two concepts is very 
sharp, and is one of the most vital elements in his message. 

The Papal championship of the “common man” must un- 
doubtedly call forth no end of dismay in the minds of those, 
in this country or abroad, who have been vociferously pro- 
claiming that a “Catholic” order is essentially an aristocratic 
order, that any mention of democracy is a revival of the 
French Revolution or a vulgar, unintelligent importation of 
American slogans into the European political scene. With 
scant regard for such obsessions, the Pope frankly recognized 
that 
in the blazing heat of the furnace that imprisons them, the peoples have, 
as it were, awakened from a long torpor. They have assumed, in relation to 
the State and those who govern, a new attitude—one that questions, criticizes, 
distrusts. 
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Taught by bitter experience, they . . . call for a system of government most 
in keeping with the dignity and liberty of the citizens. 


The Pope spoke of a “sound democracy, based on the im- 
mutable principles of the natural law and revealed truth,” 
and spoke of it as something possible not just for the English- 
speaking nations, but for the entire world—even though in 
some cases it may take the form of a constitutional monarchy. 
It appears as the type of government best suited to the com- 
plexity and progress of the modern social order, and as a 
response to a world trend of thought, by which, in God’s 
Providence, the peoples themselves will undertake the vast 
work of constructing a better world out of the ruins and 
chaos left by the war. 

There are two points of great immediate and practical value 
in the Pope’s message. In the first place, by the position which 
he has taken, he completely annihilates the false dilemma 
that confuses so much thinking on this matter and is skilfully 
exploited by conservatives and radicals alike. This is the 
notion that any alternative to a socialistic or communistic type 
of government which capitalizes on a supposed will of the 
people is nécessarily one which ignores the will of the people 
and is some type of fascism, oligarchy or other antidemocratic 
construction. 

The Pope’s position is so abundantly clear, that it would 
merely labor the point to insist thereon. He is not content 
with establishing the outlines of a responsible government, 
viewed from the standpoint of the individual’s responsibility, 
but plainly disassociates his thought from either horn of 
the dilemma: from the socialistic or communistic horn, as men- 
tioned above, and likewise from the fascistic horn. He pil- 
lories, in a couple of trenchant paragraphs, the errors of the 
fascist appeal to so-called “realism”: 

Thank God, one may believe the time has passed when the call to moral 
and Gospel principles to guide the life of States and peoples was disdainfully 


thrust aside as unreal. 
The events of these war years have given ample evidence to confute, in a 
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harder way than one could ever have imagined, those who spread such 


doctrines. 
The disdain that they affected toward this supposed unreality has been 
changed in stark reality: brutality, destruction, annihilation. 


While the dilemma as thus crudely phrased refutes itself by 
its evident absurdity, it is ever-recurring in subtler and more 
persuasive forms. Like so many other false dilemmas, it per- 
petuates itself through the very violence of the contradictions 
which its supposed opposites call forth. In the midst of 
such mutual recriminations, the voice of sane counsel is heard 
with difficulty. All the more ground, then, for a thorough 
appreciation of the reasoned philosophy of the Holy See. 

In the second place, the Papal philosophy of democratic 
government is not that usually understood as such in our epoch 
by the so-called Catholic nations. It is fundamentally the 
philosophy underlying the political institutions of Great 
Britain and the United States, and the countries of the British 
Commonwealth of nations which have modeled their govern- 
ments on the British plan. But though this truly popular 
democratic tradition comes to us in largely Protestant guise, 
its roots penetrate deeply into the Catholic past of the western 
world. The democracy proposed by Pius XII is not only 
fundamentally the democracy of the framers of the American 
Constitution and of the Declaration of Independence, of 
James Wilson and of Edmund Burke, but it belongs to the 
line of thought of Bellarmine, Suarez and, ultimately, Saint 
Thomas Aquinas himself. 

The Pope is extremely explicit in his assertion of the 
citizen’s democratic rights; and in this he goes far beyond 
the largely social concept of Christian Democracy as found in 
the Graves de Communi of Leo XIII. Says Pius: ‘“To express 
his own views of the duties and sacrifices that are imposed on 
him; not compelled to obey without being heard; these are 
two rights of the citizen which find in democracy, as its 
name implies, their expression.” But the Pope makes equally 
clear that his motive for urging the recognition of these 
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democratic rights of the citizen is no mere pious opportun- 
ism, a sort of bow to the trends of the times. It has a profound 
ethical basis, and is in accordance with the entire development 
of the highly organized modern world: 


If, then, we consider the extent and nature of the sacrifices demanded of 
all the citizens, especially in our day when the activity of the State is so 
vast and decisive, the democratic form of government appears to many as a 
postulate of nature imposed by reason itself. 


Is it too flattering for our American self-esteem to see in 
the Pope’s language a compelling invitation for us of the 
United States to take a vastly more active part, along with the 
other English-speaking countries, in the reorganization of 
Europe and of the globe? Flattering or not, his recognition 
of what we hold as best and noblest in our political tradition 
is a rebuke to those who would preach withdrawal and defeat- 
ism. It is a powerful encouragement to us to live up to what 
are unmistakably his high expectations, to labor so that “the 
spirit of sane democracy,” as he says, shall “be able to pervade 
the vast and thorny ground of foreign relations.” 

The Christmas Message of 1944 is the clearest possible in- 
dication of what Catholicism and Americanism alike can 
bring to the salvation of a drowning world. 

New York City. JOHN LAFARGE. 


* %* * 





NEW TESTAMENT FOR ORDINARY FOLK 


] ANGUAGE, like bread, grows stale. That, briefly, is 
the reason why new translations of all popular books 
must be made from time to time, so that the populus 

—the men-of-the-street—may have ready access to the books 

that were intended for them. 

Of all the books ever written the New Testament is the most 
popular in its origin, in the reading public, which was had in 
mind, and in its actual readers down the centuries. It was 
written by men, who, excepting St. Paul, were anything but 
scholars. St. Matthew’s Gospel was originally Aramaic which 
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was a plain about-the-house tongue. But it was translated 
almost immediately into the Koine Greek of the other books 
of the New Testament. This Greek was the world-language 
of early Christian days “the colloquial, unliterary Greek used 
in every country at this time’ (Deane, The World Christ 
Knew). 

There is abroad the entrenched conviction with certain 
educated persons that the language of the Bible should be “ex- 
alted,” “dignified,” “have a certain majesty about it,” should 
be “worthy of God.” But, antecedently, would highsounding 
language seem to be the fit vehicle to tell of a manger and 
a carpenter shop, of lake-side story-telling and of an out- 
cast’s death on a tree? Then if one advances from an a priori 
position and actually reads the original Greek of the New 
Testament, one finds none of these exotic qualities. It is as 
homespun as the swaddling clothes of the Babe, and the gar- 
ments of Peter the fisherman and Paul the tentmaker, or the 
“cloak which was without seam.” Prat (Theology of St. Paul, 
Eng. tr., Voi. I. p. 14) says of Paul’s style: “His Greek is not 
the Greek of the schools; it is a language picked up through 
using it and through chance conversations.” 

It does sound sonorous to read ‘““Thou sayest,” ““He cometh,” 
“Behold!” “Lo!” “Amen, Amen,” and to the learned such 
phrases may offer little difficulty. The King James and the 
original Rheims-Douay versions are fine pieces of English, 
and for one who can appreciate it, this “classic” English can 
be rolled around the tongue and tasted and re-tasted as the 
Frenchman does his liqueur. 

But the ordinary Christian simply cannot do that and it is 
a witless thing to fly in the face of a fact. Such language has 
gone stale and most people do not, indeed, cannot relish it. 
That is why Bishop Challoner revised the Rheims-Douay. 
That is why, years after Challoner, American Catholic Scrip- 
ture scholars put out the Confraternity edition which is a 
forthright attempt to meet the factual unintelligibility of the 
Rheims-Douay-Challoner translation. 
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That is why Msgr. Ronald A. Knox was commissioned in 
1939, by the Most Reverend Hierarchy of England and Wales 
to make a new translation which is now completed and is 
available to the public.’ 

Msgr. Knox has based his translation on the Latin Vulgate, 
checking it for preciseness and accuracy with the Greek text. 
He brought to his work a profound knowledge of Greek and 
Latin and a taste for genuine modern English which had made 
him one of the notable living Catholic authors. His skill in 
using simple words is unusual though he does once in a while 
drive the reader to the dictionary with a “firkin” (Jn. 2:6) or 
a “shearling” (Jn. 21:16), or pulls him up short now and 
then with a quite inexplicable introduction of “thou” and 
“thee” which he has largely and rightly discarded. 

Msgr. Knox has broken the mold of former translations 
completely. This was a wise bit of destruction, yet it is one 
which will jolt older readers disquietingly from the smug 
possession of traditional phraseology. From Matthew’s open- 
ing sentence: “A record of how Jesus Christ, the son of David, 
son of Abraham was born” down to the Apocalypse’s ending: 
“Indeed I am coming soon. Be it so, then; come, Lord Jesus,” 
there is a freshness and smoothness that is literally delightful 
and sometimes breath-taking with its boldness. 

“Amen, Amen” is gone from the text, and so is “scandal.” 
Instead of the former we have “Believe me when I tell you” 
or “I promise you” which in context brings out quite sharply 
the inner force of a Semiticism that simply is not felt by the 
ordinary reader. For the somewhat troublesome and obscure 
“scandal,” whether noun or verb, Msgr. Knox gives us new, 
varied and clarifying equivalents: “the occasion of thy falling 
into sin” (Mt. 5:29); “hurt their consciences” (Mt. 17:26) ; 
“Jose courage over me” (Mk. 14:27) ; “your faith may not be 
taken unawares” (Jn. 16:1); “no fear of stumbling haunts 
him” (I Jn. 2:10). 

1THE New TESTAMENT OF Our Lord AND Saviour Jesus Curist. Newly Translated... 
by Ronald A. Knox. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1944. Pp. 573. $3.00. 
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Again his story of the open disagreement between Peter and 
Paul in Antioch is well done. Peter had shown once again a 
bit of hesitancy in living up to what he knew was right. The 
opening sentence (Gal. 2:11) telling of this passage-at-arms 
between Peter and Paul has caught the flavor of the Greek: 
“Afterwards, when Cephas came to Antioch, I made an open 
stand against him; he stood self-condemned.” Later on in that 
same Epistle (4:20) the very expressive word aporoumat is 
given to us in “I am bewildered at you” instead of the Douay 
“I am ashamed of you” and the King James “I stand in doubt 
of you.” 

There are places of course where some may want to take 
issue with this new translation. The opening sentence of St. 
John reads: “In the beginning of time the Word already was; 
and God had the Word abiding with him.” Why the insertion 
of the phrase “of time”? And why the inversion of subject 
and predicate from the original in “God had the Word abid- 
ing with hime” In Gal. 3:20 “spokesman” is introduced in 
place of “mediator,” representing mesites of the Greek which 
is literally a “go-between.” “Spokesman” is therefore valid 
in itself for mesites but does it fit the context and, behind it, 
the historical fact of the law-giving on Mt. Sinai by God 
through Moses to the people? This passage is admittedly 
difficult and it may not seem to be helped by the change of 
“mediator” into “spokesman.” 

Again in Hebrews 1:1 we read: “Now at last in these times 
he has spoken to us, with a Son to speak for him.” “At last in 
these days” is rather a poor translation of the Messianic phrase 
b’aharith hayyamim (Is. 2:2, etc.). Brown-Driver-Briggs 
(s.v. ’aharith) says of the phrase in general that it is “a 
prophetic phrase denoting the final period of history so far as 
the speaker’s perspective reaches.” Thus when applied to the 
Messiah it denotes the final epoch of God’s revelation to 
mankind. Hence the King James Version seems correct above 
all others in translating the phrase by “in these last days” 
as Msgr. Knox translates a similar phrase in | Pet. 1:20 (Cf. 
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1 Cor. 10:11, “for our correction upon whom the final age of 
the world has come ” as the Confraternity has it, or Knox “in 
whom Ahistory reaches its fulfilment”). Since Christ came, it 
is true to say “in these last days” because Christians have been, 
are, and will be living in the final epoch of God’s revelational 
dealings with man. Again Msgr. Knox’s expanded phrase 
“with a Son to speak for him’ may seem to some an un- 
warranted amplification of the simple phrase “through a 
Son.” 

All in all we have in this new translation a modern, easy- 
flowing, unstilted English book, printed in solid paragraphs 
as are all current books and not chopped up into verses that are 
cliff-like in their precipitousness. The surest test that it is a 
good translation is that it does not read like one. 

New York City. FRANCIS P. LEBUFFE. 


* 
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A CENTURY OF JEWISH LIFE 


PPROXIMATELY one hundred years have now 
A elapsed since the Jews began to be emancipated from 
the galling restrictions of the European ghetto. During 

this period the life of Judaism has assumed a highly diversified 
pattern, full of deeply contrasting lights and shadows. In a 
posthumous volume, the distinguished Jewish scholar and 
refugee, Ismar Elbogen, essayed to describe and elucidate the 
intricate pattern." He accomplished the task with literary skill 
and scholarly competence. He has given us a readable and 
generally trustworthy account of the various movements, in- 
ternal and external, which have affected the life of his people 
during the past century. Jews and non-Jews will find the book 
an indispensable source of information.’ Both will derive 




















1A CENTURY OF JEWISH Lire. By Ismar Elbogen. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication 
Society of America, 1944. Pp. viii, 814. $5.00. 

2For the most recent information concerning Jewish life, see THE AMERICAN JEWISH 
YEAR Book, 5705 (Sept. 18, 1944 to Sept. 7, 1945), edited for the American Jewish 
Committee by Harry Schneiderman. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society 
of America, 5705-1944. Pp. xxx, 620. $3.00. 
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much instruction from the lessons which it teaches—lessons 
which, if properly pondered and interpreted, may provide a 
basis for mutual understanding and a prophylactic against the 
errors of the past. 

Anti-Semitism necessarily looms large in the book, although 
this is not its principal theme. The author thus uncovers the 
mainspring of this despicable and un-Christian movement: 


The weapons which antisemitism employed were chiefly lies and defama- 
tion. No other movement ever perpetrated so many falsifications or circulated 
them so unscrupulously. Fantastic fables on the proportion of Jews in the 
population and their rate of increase and on their influence on the press and 
the money market were given circulation. The misuse of criminal statistics 
to prove that the Jews were an asocial element was an old device. Exaggera- 
tions were followed by generalizations. The Jews were regarded not as 
individuals, but collectively. The antisemites refused to see that Jews differed 
among themselves, that they varied according to their origin and temper, 
according to their education and culture. Objectionable utterances or actions 
of individual Jews were generalized, and all Jews, present and past, were 
held responsible. There was no need to investigate. ... The prejudices which 
had been handed down for centuries were deeply rooted and were strengthened 


by constant repetition (p. 150). 


To what depths human nature may sink under the influence 
of racial hatred is illustrated by the calumnies which were 
directed against the Jews. A notorious instance is afforded by 
the charges which the misguided priest Rohling made against 
the Talmud. Scholars pronounced him a charlatan; he was 
challenged to prove that he could read correctly a single page 
of this book; “The Roman Catholic bishop of Leitmeritz 
stigmatized his calumnies as infamous lies and audacious 
deceptions” (p. 154). In spite of the evident injustice of this 
and of similar campaigns of vilification, incalculable harm 
was done to the reputation of the Jews in the Austrian empire. 
“School children were guilty of coarse cruelties against their 
Jewish fellows, and university students believed they possessed 
a licence for such exercises. Forged ‘citations’ from the 
Talmud were brought into play as alleged ‘secret lore,’ and 
docile disciples, male and female, from the lower classes 








concocted astounding charges against their Jewish employers” 
(p. 170). Such spurious material still provides anti-Semites 
with ammunition at the present day. 

Another product of irrational racial hate is the accusation 
of ritual murder brought against the Jews. It has been alleged 
that the Jewish religion requires that Christian boys be slain 
and their blood used in the baking of mazzoth. “A Viennese 
pastor even fabricated a letter in which a Jewish convert gave 
an eye-witness account of a ritual murder in which he had 
himself allegedly participated; at a trial he was absolutely 
unable to offer any exculpation of his action” (p. 170). All 
the cases of ritual murder attributed to the Jews in Hungary 
(p. 155), Bohemia (p. 172) and Russia (p. 402) have proved 
to be fabrications. 

Other instances of calumny are represented by the Dreyfus 
case and the so-called Protocols of Zion. The Protocols are a 
forgery. They were borrowed from the Dialogue aux enfers 
entre Machtavel et Montesquieu ou la Politique de Machiavel 
au XIXme stécle, “which had appeared anonymously in 
Brussels in 1864. The author, Maurice Joly, criticized the 
policies of Napoleon III. The book was later turned into 
Russian by agents of the Russian secret police working in 
Paris, in order to be used in making charges against the Jews 
before the Czar.” 

Racial prejudice not only spawned calumny but also led 
to the exclusion of Jews from gainful occupations. A case in 
point is the treatment of the Jews in Galicia. “These people 
are so poor,” said von Gniewosz, a Polish deputy in the Im- 

perial Parliament (Reitchsrat) in 1893, “they are so crowded 
in their living quarters, that they take turns in using their 
beds, shifting places on the hour. Their only sustenance is 
frequently an onion and a crust of black bread” (p. 176). It 
is estimated that 5000 Jews died of starvation annually. Not 
even the most abject criminals are condemned to such condi- 
tions. The pogroms inflicted out of racial animosity—we may 
cite the horrors of Kishinev and the barbarities committed in 
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hundreds of other localities of Czarist Russia (p. 366 ff.) —are 
even more repulsive to humanitarian and especially Christian 
sentiment. 

The past century, therefore, has witnessed many acts of 
gross injustice to the Jew. Even in the United States there 
is a more or less latent anti-Semitism which could flare up 
into overt acts of persecution. And yet the Jew, on the whole, 
has shown himself to be a useful member of society whenever 
he has been allowed free scope for the exercise of his abilities. 
Even in poverty he prefers to earn a living by the labor of his 
hands rather than to beg. Descendants of Jews from the lowly 
ghetto have attained to distinction in all branches of human 
endeavor. Every nationality has its faults. The Jew may be 
excused if he has certain defects. These defects must be viewed 
in their proper perspective. The Jew should be judged by the 
standards which are applied to other peoples. 

It is true that individual Jews have played some part in 
movements subversive of Christianity. But the same charge 
may be brought against other nationalities. Justice to the Jew 
will demand breadth of view, large-heartedness, and self- 
restraint. On the other hand, the Jew should not be oblivious 
of the special position which he occupies in the Gentile world. 
He belongs to a group distinct from its environment in 
religion, character, habits, and frequently in physical char- 
acteristics. All groups of this type are apt to be regarded. with 
suspicion and hostility. Jews who are burdened with the 
prejudices of ages, are especially called upon to avoid any- 
thing which may afford reasonable grounds for antagonism. 
It is social wisdom for the unconverted Jew to conform his 
life to the high principles of the Torah, the Prophets, and the 
Wise Men of the Old Testament. The rationalism, material- 
ism and sensualism which attract some adherents of modern 
Jewry can no more save their people than the Baalim and the 
Ashtaroth could deliver their forefathers. 


Catholic University. MICHAEL J. GRUENTHANER. 
* * *# 





Europe and the 
Atlantic Community 


Ross HOFFMAN 


tions, proposals and projects which today are addressed 

to the problem of organizing international peace with 
the vast literature inspired by the same topic a quarter-cen- 
tury ago, one can hardly escape an impression of similarity 
and even repetition of utterance. The same general political 
and historical conceptions that marked the discussions attend- 
ing the birth of the League of Nations stand out in today’s 
discussion of how to create a new international organization. 
But there are also differences, and a chief one is the attention 
commanded now by the subject of regional international 
relations. 

This subject was much neglected by President Wilson and 
other architects of the League, who regarded regionalism as 
a dangerous path leading to the abyss of “power politics” and 
imperialistic “spheres of influence.” Such words struck horror 
in the souls of Wilsonians, who wanted no compromise with 
the ideal of universal world federation. In the Covenant of 
the League there was but one brief allusion to regional under- 
standings,’ and it was there only because American Senatorial 
opinion compelled Mr. Wilson, against his own preference, to 
have it inserted.? But in the Dumbarton Oaks plan, published 
to the world in October, 1944, there is a positive endorse- 
ment of 


|: COMPARING the books, articles, speeches, resolu- 


regional arrangements or agencies dealing with such matters relating to the 
maintenance of international peace and security as are appropriate for regional 
action. . . . The Security Council should encourage the settlement of local 
disputes through such regional arrangements or by such regional agencies, 


1Article 21. 
2Stephen Bonsal, Unfinished Business, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran, 1944, pp. 150-151. 
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either on the initiative of the states concerned or by reference to the Security 
Council. The Security Council should, where appropriate, utilize such ar- 
rangements for enforcement action under its authority (Chapter VIII, Sec- 


tion C). 


These words open the way for constructing a network of 
security pacts for geopolitical regions, and they reflect a real- 
ism, a sense of the concrete, that was very scarce twenty-five 
years ago. At that time international regionalism seemed to 
lead away from the Wilsonian ideal and therefore it was 
ideologically unfashionable. The statesmen of 1919 addressed 
themselves to framing a new constitution for the whole world 
even before tackling the specific concrete and local questions 
that were crying for settlement in Europe. The men at Ver- 
sailles wrote the world charter but they failed to make a 
durable peace in the European region of the world. And that 
was to prove a main reason why the world charter remained 
but a paper thing until it went up in smoke. 

But today there is clearer recognition that the problem of 
peace organization is not only global or universal, but also, 
and perhaps even primarily, regional and local. This is a 
hopeful sign because it means a greater concreteness and 
realism in thinking. Certainly in our own country discussion 
of the problem grows a little more mature. We are coming 
down from the clouds of abstract formulae and trying to get 
our feet on the solid earth of political and geographic facts. 
We make this progress because we learn from experience. 

Twenty-five years ago we fought a crusade to make the 
world safe for democracy, but in our concentration upon this 
ideological purpose we hardly noticed that what we were 
really doing was defending our national security against a 
German threat to dominate the Atlantic basin, which is the 
central strategic area of the western community of nations. To 
that community we belong; it is the citadel of our safety. It 
was threatened in 1917, as again in 1940, by the danger of 
Imperial Germany’s obtaining command of Western Europe, 
the British Isles and the Atlantic Ocean. That is why we 
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fought, although almost no one—and certainly not President 
Wilson—told us so clearly and convincingly.’ And that is the 
main reason why we made a peace that took such small account 
of national strategic considerations. In 1919 we actually held 
in our hands the key to our security: the stillborn Franco- 
British-American alliance. And we threw it away, sinking 
back into a hemispheric policy as if there never again would 
be a German peril in the Atlantic. We even attempted to 
whittle down the naval position of Britain and the military 
position of France, while sinking battleships of our own and 
carrying national disarmament to extremes that now appear 
almost incredibly fatuous. 

One reason why we learned so little from the last war was 
that our belligerent effort was localized on the western 
European land front. Our essential action was to reinforce the 
armies and navies of the Franco-British-Italian allies. Our 
men crossed to Europe, beat back the Germans, and came 
home, hoping that thereafter the Europeans would learn how 
to get along without starting world wars that dragged in 
America. We were not called upon to fight a truly global 
war and reinforce a distant ally on the other side of the enemy. 
A global strategy, to be sure, was needed to win the war, but 
the strategy was not of our making; its lines were fixed before 
our intervention. We propped a sagging front; we did not 
organize and lead the grand enterprise. Russia went out of 
the war soon after we came in and the somewhat cryptic and 
little-noticed affair of sending troops to Siberia in 1918 was 
hardly an instructive lesson in global strategy. In the great 
battle of western Europe to save France and Democracy, our 
troops served under a French generalissimo and as an auxiliary 
force drawn into the struggle by Britain and France to save 
the Atlantic world. We never grasped the full dimensions of 
our peril, and therefore we made a peace that took little 
account of the possibility of its recurring. 





8This is being recognized now even by the ideological “Left.” See chapter IX of 
James P. Warburg’s Foreign Policy Begins at Home. N. Y., Harcourt, Brace, 1944. 
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As a result, we had to fight the same enemy again. But our 
position and the attending circumstances were different. This 
time threats from east and west were on the horizon, and very 
perceptible, well in advance of the attack. Our leaders were 
compelled to think in terms of global strategy long before 
the bombing of Pearl Harbor. The fall of France in 1940 
forced the decision to support the world-wide British system, 
and this led to the occupation of new Atlantic positions, the 
strengthening of Pacific ramparts, new agreements with Latin 
America, and the historic Lend-Lease bill which brought out 
the world maps to guide the distribution of material aid to 
nations whose fighting kept war from American shores. All 
this was exercise in global strategy, so that by December 7, 
1941, we were much better prepared to understand the full- 
ness of our danger than we had been in April, 1917. We were 
thinking globally. Our leaders were living in “one world.” 
Some voices, it is true, were raised for fighting an isolationist 
war by turning our backs on Europe and sailing at once 
against Japan; but our leaders had the intelligence to discern 
and the courage to decide for the necessity of fighting with 
allies and according to a global strategy. They knew this was 
the only way we could defend ourselves successfully because 
it was the only way the war could be won. So we suffered 
the humiliation of Bataan in order to invade North Africa, 
to open the Mediterranean, to reinforce Russia and draw the 
ring around Germany. Our strategists knew that it was only 
by not rushing aid to the Philippines in 1942 that we could 
be sure of returning there at all. Nothing so quickly liberates 
the mind from false strategic conceptions and ideological 
fantasies—nothing instructs a nation so well in the truths 
that should govern its foreign policy—as the necessity of 
taking guard against a peril that advances from several direc- 
tions. War strategy is a stern school of foreign policy but it 
teaches the truth. We have learned from strategic exigencies 
that we had to defend the Atlantic Community, to prop 
Britain and salvage France and Italy, in order to be able, 
on the appointed day, to settle the score with Japan. 
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And yet, paradoxically, many of us look on all this with 
eyes that stare uncomprehendingly. Our minds move in the 
old grooves. We go on thinking in isolationist concepts, of 
Europe and America, of eastern and western hemispheres, of 
old world and new world; or we bridge these conceptual divi- 
sions in a universalism that takes little or no account of the 
realities which, after all, these concepts do designate in a 
rough and vague way. Thus many fail even to notice the 
existence of the mighty geographic, historical and political 
reality that surrounds us on all sides: the Atlantic Community. 

Every State of the North and South American continents 
originated from Western European Christendom which 
Voltaire, in the age before the independence movements, 
characterized so well as a “great republic.” Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Spaniards, Portuguese, Dutchmen and Danes in 
the early modern centuries made the Atlantic Ocean the in- 
land sea of Western Civilization; they made it an historical 
and geographic extension of the Mediterranean round the 
shores of which our civilization began. Many of these early- 
forged bonds still span the Atlantic, and the spread of British, 
French and American ideals of liberty and constitutional gov- 
ernment has made this oceanic region the citadel of what 
today is rather loosely called Democracy. Its underlying unity 
has been shown in the fact that since the seventeenth century 
every great war in Europe has convulsed the Atlantic world; 
and twice in the present century that world has been com- 
pelled to coalesce against German imperialism. European 
capital developed North America, South America and Africa; 
and when American capitalism went abroad in our age it 
placed eighty-two per cent of its foreign holdings in Great 
Britain, the British Dominions, Western Europe and Latin 
America. The same lands before the present war absorbed 
more than ninety per cent of our exports.‘ To follow the flow 
of Lend-Lease goods when we became the “arsenal of De- 
mocracy” in 1941 is to perceive unmistakably that the essential 


4Cf. C. G. Haines and R. J. S. Hoffman, The Origins of the Second World War, 
N. Y., Oxford University Press, 1943, pp. 190-192. 
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aim of that measure was to fortify the Atlantic citadel and, 
as an effective means to that same end, to help our Russian 
friends on the other side of the enemy. Our historical roots, our 
natural allies, our political civilization and our material for- 
tunes are staked immovably in this citadel; which extends 
from Iceland and Norway to Patagonia and South Africa, 
which reaches over the Pacific to the Philippines, Indonesia 
and Australasia. This is the international community that 
expressed its deepest instincts and unwittingly described its 
own nature in the Atlantic Charter. This is the area which 
the exigencies of strategy forced us defend in order to protect 
our native soil. This is why Eisenhower led an army into 
North Africa (thereby demonstrating that “from the halls of 
Montezuma to the shores of Tripoli” is a geopolitical truth!) 
and why MacArthur captained another in New Guinea. In 
defense of this “great republic’ we fought what President 
Roosevelt in 1942 called the “war for survival.” 

“The Atlantic Community,” as Mr. Walter Lippmann has 
written, “is no figment of the imagination. It is a reality. We 
ignored and neglected it at our peril. Twice we have had to 
restore it at prodigious cost. In this war the community is 
operating as a single strategic and logistic system under the 
combined chiefs of staff... The combined command extends 
to the limits of the responsibilities and vital interests of this 
community. Thus it does not extend to Russia or to China. 
They are allies in a world coalition. With us they are the 
founding members of a world order of peace.” But they “are 
not members of the integral community of nations facing the 
Atlantic Ocean who must by the inexorable necessity of things 
combine for their security and their survival. We can come 
to good and solid terms with China and with Russia, but only 
by recognizing, not by ignoring, this reality. And certainly we 
shall never come to good and solid terms with them, nor could 
they come to such with us, if our own system, the Atlantic 
Community, disintegrates.’” 


5U.S. War Aims, Boston, Little, Brown, 1944, pp. 67-9. 
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Mr. Lippmann has been the leading American publicist 
and exponent of this grand conception, and it is a sign of our 
growing maturity that his recent books have gained an 
enormous circulation. The implications of some of Mr. 
Churchill’s political expressions are in accord with the Atlan- 
tic ideal, which seems also to underlie, albeit in a rough and 
remote way, Mr. Roosevelt’s so-called “grand design” of 
Teheran. The distinguished Spanish statesman and political 
thinker, Madariaga, has brilliantly outlined the concept of a 
“new Atlantis” or “political fortification of the West”; and 
Premier Salazar of Portugal has spoken of “an Atlantic system 
emerging from this war which would readjust all previous 
geopolitical concepts and make the Atlantic area of the future 
the equivalent of the Mediterranean in the past.” Other pub- 
licists have uttered similar words, and my own small contribu- 
tions to the discussion have centered upon the Atlantic con- 
ception.® 

And yet there is no doubt that American thinking runs much 
in the old grooves of “Europe for the Europeans” and “Amer- 
ica for the Americans.” As witness to this there is the recent 
book of Mr. Sumner Welles which has topped the 1944 non- 
fiction best-seller list.’ Welles is a Wilsonian whose conces- 
sions to regionalism perpetuate the fixed ideas of the isola- 
tionist view of the world. He thinks in terms of Europe and 
America, of old world and new. He is a hemisphere isola- 
tionist now converted to “one world” universalism but without 
change in the postulates of his political opinions. He is blind 
to the Atlantic Community, for it is not the habit of his mind 
—as it is the habit of men such as Lippmann and Madariaga— 
to search out the real forces in international society, to con- 
template men and nations closely, and learn how they may 
be joined together harmoniously. He belongs instead to the 
rationalistic planning school of thought that envisages the 


*The Great Republic, N.Y., Sheed and Ward, 1942, and Durable Peace, N.Y., 


Oxford University Press, 1944. 
'The Time for Decision, N. Y., Harper, 1944. 
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War as a supremely ideological conflict. Unfortunately, we 
must admit that his ideas still constitute a kind of orthodoxy 
of internationalism in American political thinking They are, 
as Mr. Lippmann has said of Wilsonian principles, “pre- 
judices formed in the Age of Innocence, in the century of 
American isolation,” and they “can scarcely be criticized with- 
out an appearance of challenging the eternal verities.’” 

Now there are many ways of comparing the Wilson-Welles 
school of thinking with the new historical and realistic school 
of Lippmann and Madariaga, but the touchstone of difference 
may be found, I suggest, in their differing views on the paci- 
fication and organization of continental Europe. To the former 
school Europe appears as a quasi-political community groping 
for federative constitution. It reaches from Sicily and Greece 
to Scandinavia, and from Lisbon to Warsaw, perhaps even 
to Lvov, Riga and Talinn; some indeed envisage it as taking 
in Kiev and Moscow. To the east lies the Soviet Union, to the 
west are the “Anglo-Saxon” powers and Pan-America. No 
one has been able to define exactly the boundaries of “Europe” 
because no one can say, without some one else denying, where 
“Europe” ends and Russia begins, or whether Russia is or is 
not a part of “Europe.” If Russia is “European” can the same 
be said of Soviet Siberia and Turkestan? And if Russia were 
to join a European federation that was a strong coherent body, 
what would be the effect of this on the coherence of the 
Eurasian U.S.S.R. which is governed centrally at Moscow 
by the Politbureau of the All-Union Communist Party? I 
think we must admit that if Soviet Russia joined a United 
States of Europe the result would be either the absorption of 
“Europe” by the U.S.S.R., or the absorption of Russia by the 
United States of Europe. In either event, what has transpired 
since June, 1941, should give us a fair idea of the way the 
issue would be determined. Hitler began his war against the 
Soviet Union as soon as he had organized, in his New Order, 
what he hoped would be the permanent union of Europe; to 


809. cit., 175-77. 
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which union he intended to add great parts of European Rus- 
sia, while making Soviet Eurasia a dependency of “Europe.” 
The war he started was fundamentally a dispute for the dom- 
ination of eastern Europe where, by the inexorable decrees of 
political geography, the mastery of the continent is won or lost. 
So it was with the Habsburgs facing the Ottoman Empire in 
the sixteenth century. And so it was with Napoleon facing 
the Russian Empire in 1812. 

Similarly in the west there is the question of Great Britain: 
Is she a part of this potentially federable “Europe”? Un- 
doubtedly Britain belongs to the community of western 
European nations, but she stands apart geographically and is 
linked by powerful bonds to a globe-extending empire and 
commonwealth of nations. As the U.S.S.R. sprawls out over 
Asia, so from Great Britain there radiates a system that reaches 
round the world. What would be the effect of British mem- 
bership in a European federation such as we hear advocated 
by some very influential voices?’ Surely the result would be 
either the effective absorption of the western continental states 
in the British world system, or the absorption of the British 
island in a continental system and the dissolution of the British 
Commonwealth. To escape such a fate the British during the 
last four centuries have repeatedly fought world wars. 

If there is one clearly taught lesson in modern European 
history it is that the idea of uniting Europe is a profoundly 
anarchic political idea. Charles V and Philip II of Spain, 
Louis XIV and the two Napoleons of France, William II 
and Adolf Hitler of Germany all tried to organize Europe in 
one orderly coherent system, the boundaries of which could 
only be defined by the territorial limits these rulers were able 
to conquer and hold by force. In their efforts they collided 
with the British, Russian and Ottoman empires, and precipi- 
tated world wars. 

Nor have would-be military masters been the only statesmen 
to wreck the world by striving to unite Europe. After the last 


®Notably that of Marshal Smuts. 
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war Great Britain was lured along this dangerous path. The 
idea of “Europe” was central in the policy that led to the 
Locarno treaties and the admission of Germany to the League 
of Nations. It aimed at detaching Germany from Russia’s 
embrace and consolidating Europe against the Bolshevik 
menace. Its fruits were the intensification of political isola- 
tion and Bolshevist imperialism in Russia, the withdrawal of 
Brazil from the League of Nations, a serious weakening of the 
League as a world agency, a relaxation of the ties binding the 
British Commonwealth, the deterioration of British-American 
relations, the consolidation of Fascism in Italy, and the 
recovery of Germany as a great power with a pretended mis- 
sion to safeguard Europe from communism. 

The French Republic also found that the policy of promot- 
ing a European union was loaded with mortal danger. That 
was the crowning aim of Aristide Briand’s labors in the last 
years of his life. In 1930 he formally proposed a Pan-Europ- 
ean league within the League of Nations. He wanted a new 
set of treaty guarantees for the security of the Versailles order. 
The Germans, who had ideas of their own (and very different 
from Briand’s!)of course backed away from this scheme. But 
they exploited it to their own advantage in the years that fol- 
lowed, and in 1940 the French learned with a vengeance that 
here was a tool that fitted German hands better than French. 
The worst immediate effect of the Briand proposal was to 
excite the apprehensions of the Soviet Union which was still 
outside the League of Nations and very suspicious of it. 
Briand’s United States of Europe was to include only League 
members and therefore the plan inevitably took on an anti- 
Russian character. The world was moving then into the great 
depression, fear of communism was mounting, and Briand as 
a practical politician naturally capitalized on that to advance 
his project. As a result, he widened the gulf between the 
Western powers and Russia at the exact moment the Nazis 
were leaping to the front of the European political stage. The 
1930 project also hurt Franco-British relations, because when 
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Briand came forth to unify Europe the British backed away 
from the policy. The Labor Party under Ramsay MacDon 
ald had come back to office in 1929, and MacDonald pre- 
ferred to improve British-Russian relations and opposed the 
continental hegemony of France. He veered away from Pan- 
Europe and used his influence against the Briand plan,” 
which thus contributed in some measure to that unhappy 
deterioration in Franco-British relations which served so 
well the aggressive purposes of Italy and Germany in the next 
decade. Here again the fruits of Pan-European policy 
dropped into Germany’s lap. 

Nor is it conceivable that they can fall anywhere else, be- 
cause the Germans are the largest nation in Europe, the most 
widely distributed people, and the Reich is so placed geogra- 
phically as to suffer the standing temptation to seek headship of 
an organized continent. The history of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire and its bastard successors, the so-called Second Reich and 
Third Reich, shows that German nationalism is a permanent 
threat to the independence of all neighboring states." In this 
respect Germany is unique, for no other European nation feels 
an abiding impulse to rule the continent. 

One has only to reflect on the position of the leading states 
to see that this is so. We have seen that neither Britain nor 
Russia could organize Europe without absorbing or being 
absorbed by it, nor could they tolerate its organization under 
the lead of a continental state. Neither Italy nor Spain feels 
the slightest inclination to seek such a leadership or enter 
such a system. Italy in fact is not “European” but Mediter- 
ranean. Between Italy and Europe stands the massive Alpine 
barrier, and Italian life flows out to the sea and to Africa. 


10R, N. Coudenhove-Kalergi, The Crusade for Pan-Europe, N.Y., Putnam, 1943, 
Ch. 14. This is an interesting and important book by one who believes passionately 
in Pan-Europe and makes as strong a case for it as possible. It is an excellent source 
for studying European reactions to the idea of a federated continent. 

11Even the most enlightened and noble-minded Germans tend instinctively to the 
idea of uniting Europe. See the excellent article, “The Future of Europe,” by Priedrich 
Baerwald, in THOUGHT, Vol. XIX, No. 74, September, 1944, pp. 402-420. 
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Italian policy in Europe has had no other aim than to promote 
there the conditions most favorable to the exercise of political 
freedom in the Mediterranean, which is Italy’s true geopoliti- 
cal region. Spaniards who once sought vainly and at dread- 
ful cost to rule Europe, have learned from the decrees of his- 
tory and geography that their European interests consist in 
staying behind the Pyrenees. Four centuries ago, when 
Charles and Philip were wrestling at the impossible task of 
mastering all Europe, Spaniards were colonizing the west- 
ern continents and laying the first foundations of the Atlantic 
Community. History has shown which of these two efforts 
was in harmony with the growth and prosperity of our civil- 
ization. Modern Spain is an Atlantic, Mediterranean and 
African power, not “European”; and if this were not so, who 
could explain the neutrality of Spain in every great European 
war since the Spaniards angrily revolted from Napoleon I’s 
“Europe”? If in the present century Spain has shown again 
the “European” impulse—even to the extent of an ill-fated 
conniving with the German-Italian Axis a few years ago and 
sending some troops to fight for “Europe” against Russia— 
that is due, we may be sure, to the very ungenerous treatment 
Spain has received from the “Anglo-Saxon” powers of the 
Atlantic, especially from the United States at the end of the 
last century. That was a moment when the new Republic of 
the West, emerging to the rank of a world power and filled 
with adolescent arrogance, sowed some wild oats and cut cap- 
ers that ill became a “good neighbor” in the Atlantic Com- 
munity. Our British cousins about the same time behaved 
in much the same way in South Africa and on the Nile, 
and caused the Dutch and the French, even as we caused the 
Spanish, to ask themselves whether “Europe” was not per- 
haps a haven of refuge from the stormy political winds of 
the Atlantic.” Only the Germans, who were then beginning 
to entertain the idea of converting the continent into a coordi- 


12The same question is being asked again today. It is an ominous fact. 
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nated system built around the Reich, drew profit from these 
events. 

But what of France? Surely it will be contended that 
France is “European,” since she has for centuries disputed 
with Germany for the headship of the continental state-sys- 
tem. But surely the present war has shown—and even more 
clearly than the last one—that France too is geopolitically an 
Atlantic, Mediterranean and African power. For when 
France fell in Europe she rose again in Africa and it was the 
French empire with its Atlantic allies that saved Europe as a 
living community and effected her continental restoration. 
France must indeed, far more than Spain or Italy, carry on an 
active foreign policy in Europe. The exigencies of strategic 
security require it because there are no Alps or Pyrenees to 
shield France from the Germans. But the main key to secur- 
ity lies in French alliance with the Atlantic powers. France 
is the main European bridgehead of the Atlantic Community, 
its guardian on the Rhine. That role France was compelled 
to abandon four years ago when the men of Vichy, despairing 
of help from the Atlantic powers, decided to live as ‘“Euro- 
peans” in the new Europa Germanica. But that happened 
only because the great Atlantic powers who in 1918 had saved 
themselves by saving France, had lost their vision of the 
bridgehead. We on the western side of the sea did not catch 
sight of it again until the moment it vanished. France was the 
deserted, not the deserter. She went down because the Atlan- 
tic Community did not support her. But she will not go down 
again if that community coheres. If she is welcomed back to 
full partnership in our great oceanic political and economic 
civilization, there need be no fear of her harkening again to 
the siren call of “Europe.” 

From every viewpoint it is evident that the ideal of a 
federated union of Europe can serve no interest but German 
imperialism, whether in its merely economic and diplomatic 
form as under Stresemann or in ruthless aggression and war as 
under Hitler. To realize that ideal should form no part of 
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the United Nations’ war aims; it is in fact the very thing we 
are all fighting against. It is the Lorelei of international poli- 
tics; for if, as the Germans go down defeated, the British or 
the Russians, or both, should seek its realization, they would 
soon find themselves in conflict not to federalize Europe but 
to absorb it into the British Empire and the Soviet Union. At 
the end of that road is the breakdown of the Atlantic-Eura- 
sian alliance, a new German capture of the balance of power 
between East and West, and the century’s third world war. 

It is very improbable that Britain or Russia will take so 
false and dargerous a course, but it is far from unlikely that 
American striving will not go in that direction. We have not 
yet grasped the great Atlantic conception. We continue to 
think of Europe as a community of nations which should 
come to union to keep the peace instead of starting wars that 
spread over the world. We still conceive our business in 
Europe as a mission in political pedagogy, instead of an inter- 
vention to forge bonds with natural allies and thus safeguard 
our own interests, which is always the prime purpose of 
mature and intelligent foreign policy. In short, our old 
isolationist conceptions are carried right along with our 
benevolent and altruistic idealism, and they grievously ob- 
struct the fashioning of a sound foreign policy. It is there- 
fore by no means improbable that we may try to shape a 
European settlement in accordance with ideas drawn from 
false analogies between the United States, or Pan-America, 
and the European state-system. Our new so-called “realism,” 
which manifests itself as a disposition to play clumsily at 
“power politics,’ might even lead us to promote a European 
union as a balancing weight against Russian and Britain. 
But if our policy takes that direction we shall surely raise 
again the peril we have twice fought to crush. 

To avoid that disaster we should realize that although there 
is an Atlantic Community of States which are the progeny of 
Western Christendom, and another great Eurasian system 
whose traditions are Byzantine, there does not exist a federable 
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community of states bearing the name of “Europe.” That is 
a geographical, not a political word. Europe is an area 
wherein the Atlantic and Eurasian communities must find 
means of regulating their relations; and the key to success in 
that effort lies in each seeking its own security; which in turn 
means respecting the freedom of States that lie between these 
communities and belong to neither.” 

Long ago, of course, there was a European commonwealth, 
but men called it Christendom, not “Europe.” Its unity 
derived from the acceptance of Roman and Christian political 
tradition and religious authority. But in modern times that 
commonwealth has spread wide over the world and under- 
gone profound transformation in the structure and spirit of its 
institutions. Any attempt to restore the old unity of European 
Christendom in the modern secularized European state-sys- 
tem would mean a mutilation of the “great republics” of East 
and West, a reactionary violence to the historical formations 
of the last four centuries. That has been the crime of Hitler 
and Mussolini, and it is an ironic paradox that both these 
men talked much about the destiny and logic of history and 
yet have been dashed to pieces on the rocks of reality in these 
great modern formations. 

Only in recognizing them is there hope for a durable pacifi- 
cation of Europe and the fashioning of an American foreign 
policy that is based at once on national interest and enlightened 
concern for all the world’s welfare. This means we should 
recognize the character, the limits, and the fundamental unity 
of our civilization; that we should discern our place—our geo- 
political position—in that international community of which 
the Atlantic is the inland sea. If we do this we will work out 


18An attempt by the U.S.S.R. to absorb Poland or an Atlantic Community effort 
to seek the inclusion of Germany would disturb the equilibrium of Europe and all the 
world. Whatever organization of this central-eastern European belt can best secure 
political freedom and repress Pan-German nationalism will be a right solution. 
If Germany—but not Poland and the Danubian states—is permanently disarmed and 
neutralized, there will be less danger of Russian domination of this region and less 
likelihood of the Atlantic Powers’ attempting, as after the last war, to bring Germany 
“back to the West.” 
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a good system of regional security pacts and guarantees with- 
in the framework of the new world charter that is now in 
preparation. 

Nothing could contribute more to the permanence of the set- 
tlements that we must make, with our Russian and Chinese 
friends, in Asia as well as in Europe. Secure in so great a 
citadel we could rid ourselves of those craven fears of Soviet 
Russia which cost the western world so heavily in the years 
between the great wars. And being without fear, we could 
the more readily go hand in hand with the Soviet peoples 
along the road of material recovery and progress. This course 
would relieve instead of accentuating such strains as those 
which, unfortunately, have developed between the English- 
speaking powers and Argentina and Spain. It would call 
these states back into constructive international cooperation. 
It would open wide the way for France and Italy to emerge 
from an eclipse that has darkened all the world and to resume 
their great and rightful places in international society. It 
would give new and firmer anchorage to the British Empire 
and, Commonwealth. It would draw all the energies of 
Europe out into a world that is still largely a wilderness 
awaiting man’s civilizing hand, instead of confining those 
energies within a congested, turbulent and now much 
impoverished continent. If the United States can lead the 
way to such an order, our Republic will indeed have been 
appointed by the Lord of history to a high and noble destiny. 


we 





Four Phases of 
Russian Internationalism 


N. S. TIMASHEFF 


HEN THE COMMUNISTS won control over 

Russia, their main preoccupation was to submit that 

country to a complete transformation on the basis 
of their doctrine. But this was not their only aim. According 
to the very Doctrine, the new rulers of Russia had to destroy 
national States throughout the world and organize Humanity 
into a Universal Proletarian Society. The means to that end 
was International Communist Revolution. 

This end was not independent of the transformation of 
society on the Marxist pattern, but, on the contrary, closely 
related to it. More exactly, according to the Doctrine, one end 
could not be achieved without the other. Capitalism, said the 
founding fathers of Marxism, is international by its very 
nature. To resist international capital and, later on, to defeat 
it, the proletarians must unite and create a universal pro- 
letarian front. Though the proletarians may like individual 
products of bourgeois culture, they ought not to care for the 
national cultures as wholes. The national differentiation of 
cultures is, in Marxist doctrine, one of the tools used by the 
capitalists to preserve their domination. Pointing to the dif- 
ferences of individual cultures and emphasizing the nations 
as entities, the capitalists divert the interest of the proletarians 
from the only significant social process—class struggle—to a 
number of nonessential processes, among them the struggle be- 
tween the nations and their cultures. Gaining power, the pro- 
letarians may preserve some elements of national, bourgeois 
cultures; but, once victorious throughout the world, they must 
create a new world culture, in the framework of Universal 


Proletarian Society. 
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These ideas were fully shared by the group which gained 
power in Russia as the result of “the October victory.” Look- 
ing around them, they defined the situation in these terms: 
All the world, except Russia, is under the power of capitalists. 
These capitalists are fully aware of their class interest and 
therefore they cannot permit the defeat of Russian capitalism 
to become final. If they did, the victorious proletariat of 
Russia would become a center of crystallization around which 
the forces of the international proletariat would gather to give 
the death blow to capitalism. Merciless war between world 
capitalism and the First Socialist State, Russia, seemed then 
unavoidable. 

Measuring the forces of the two camps, the new leaders were 
not overoptimistic. In the course of the first few months, 
perhaps years, they were fully prepared for a crushing defeat. 
The only chance of survival, they thought, was the tremendous 
disturbance produced in the ranks of the capitalists by the 
World War. Could the Communists not profit from this 
circumstance to enlarge the fissure in the capitalist building? 


Was this not the only means to preserve power in Russia and 
perhaps, to gain it throughout the world? 


THE AGGRESSIVE PHASE 


“Tnternational imperialism disposing of the might of capital 
cannot co-exist with the Soviet Republic. Conflict is un- 
avoidable and here is the greatest difficulty of the Russian 
Revolution, its greatest historical task, that of provoking the 
international revolution.”’ Thus spoke Lenin at the Seventh 
Congress of the Communist Party of Russia which had to 
decide the problem of peace with Germany (March, 1918). 
For long years to come, these words were repeated with slight 
variations. ‘““‘We are the Party of the World Revolution, not 
of the Russian Revolution,” said Zinovyev in 1925.2 One 


ILenin, Collected Works (Second Russian Edition), vol. 22, p. 37. 
3Proceedings of the XIV Congres: of the Russian Communist Party, 1926, p. 354 


(in Russian). 
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year later, Stalin said: “The revolution in the USSR is only 
part of the world revolution, its beginning and the base for its 
successful advance.’” 

In consequence, for many years after the Revolution the 
main purpose of the foreign policy of the First Socialist State 
was to foster Communist Revolution throughout the world. 
In the light of the Doctrine, this was not merely proselytism, 
but rather a measure of self-preservation. 

“Socialism in one country is impossible.” This was Lenin’s 
thesis explaining the aggressive character of the international- 
ism of the Russian Communists during the first decade of their 
rule. To the challenge of the inevitable attack of the capitalist 
coalition, the creation of the Third, or Communist, Interna- 
tional (Comintern) was the adequate response. It was in- 
formally founded in 1918, in Moscow, using the presence of 
numerous foreigners, especially of prisoners of war. In- 
doctrinated foreigners were united into “foreign groups” from 
among which, later on, “hundreds of thousands” were sent 
abroad to play the part of “the bacilli of Bolshevism.” Mem- 
bers of these groups formed also the bulk of a gathering held 
in Moscow, in March, 1919. This gathering, re-enforced by 
a few persons especially invited from foreign countries, 
resulted in the formal foundation of the Comintern and was 
reckoned as its First World Congress.* 

Statutes were elaborated. Taken at face value, they meant 
a drastic change in the Russian situation: the Communist 
Party of Russia, like every other Communist Party, became 
a “section” of the new world organization; supreme power 
seemed to have been shifted to it from the Russian leaders. 
The first president of the International was Zinovyev, and 
Lenin seemed to have become one of his subordinates. 

In reality, from the start, the inequality of the partners was 
obvious. The Russian Communist Party had at its disposal the 


8Proceedings of the XV Congress of the Russian Communist Party, 1927, p. 46 


(in Russian). 
4Adapted from Lenin’s authentic report, Collected Works, vol. 24, pp. 128 and 247. 
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means of one of the largest States in world. The other parties 
represented minorities of the labor movement in different 
countries, sometimes mantaining an illegal existence, always 
penniless. Consequently, the Russian Party, more exactly, its 
leaders, were able to dominate the organization which, in fact, 
became merely a branch of the new Russian bureaucracy. 
Zinovyev was never Lenin’s superior. For a certain time, he 
was Lenin’s foreign minister since, up to the late twenties, the 
actual foreign policy of the Soviet State was carried out 
through the Comintern and not through the Commissariat of 
Foreign Affairs. 

According to the directions given by the leaders, the activity 
of the Comintern was concentrated on two closely related 
ends: 1) provoking and fostering revolutionary movements, 
wherever possible, but especially in Germany which was held 
to be most responsive to Communist propaganda,’ and in the 
colonies and dependencies of the great powers, and 2) strug- 
gling against the “social traitors,” or the socialist parties 
adhering to the Second International; these parties were ob- 
viously the most dangerous competitors of the Communists 
in the struggle for leadership in the Labor class. 

The creation of the Communist International was ap- 
prehended by the “bourgois” society with the same indeter- 
minate fear as, half a century earlier, the creation of the First 
one had been. This fear seemed to have been justified by such 
events as the Bavarian and the Hungarian Communist Revolu- 
tions and numerous Communist upheavals in Europe, China 
and the colonies. But nothing of decisive importance followed ; 
the World Revolution, that supreme hope of the Communists, 
the point of orientation of their eschatology, failed to ma- 
terialize. 

Nevertheless, the obsession by the Doctrine made the rulers 
blind to reality and especially to the particular interests of 
Russia. When in July, 1920, the Red Army seemed to be near 


5On the basis of collective frustration caused by the defeat and the treatment by the 


victors. 
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to victory over Poland, Lord Curzon offered the Soviets a 
demarcation line giving Russia Western Belorussia and West- 
ern Ukraine. The Soviet government declined the offer and 
declared that it could give Poland a much more favorable 
frontier provided that a “workers’ and peasants’ government” 
be established in Warsaw. A virtual success of the World 
Revolution proved to weigh heavier than the real interest 
of Russia in the acquisition of two provinces. No workers’ 
and peasants’ government emerged in Poland, the Red Army 
was beaten and the Soviet government had to sign the peace 
treaty of Riga (1921). 

Despite the uninterrupted series of failures and disappoint- 
ments, up to 1927 internationalism entirely dominated the 
policy of Russia’s rulers. Then, step by step, departures from 
the original setup began, first only slight, but gradually in- 
creasing in significance so that, later on, the entire structure 
collapsed. 

But let us begin with the earliest phases of the process. 
The weakness of the support granted by the Western capitalists 
to the White Movement in Russia which the Communists in- 
terpreted as the vanguard of international capitalism; the 
complete cessation of support in 1921; the tendency of the 
capitalist States to start “trading with cannibals” (Lloyd 
George) ; the competition between capitalist States as to who 
would be first to recognize the Soviet government and to sign 
with it advantageous commercial treaties—all these facts were 
not in accordance with expectation in the line of the Doctrine. 
Did they not prove that capitalism was decaying and that the 
International Revolution was just around the corner? But 
there were other facts showing that the development had 
followed other ways than those foreseen by Marx and Lenin. 
Communist regimes in Bavaria (1918) and Hungary (1919) 

were short-lived. The revolutionary situation which obtained 
- in Germany in 1923 was dissipated without revolutionary out- 
break. And, in 1922, in Italy, a revolution opposite to Marxist 
expectation, a preventive revolution against the Communist 
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danger occurred making Italy almost invulnerable to Com- 
munist propaganda. 

The real fact was this: the process of senescence was going 
on within liberal capitalism, but not within capitalism as such. 
A large-scale transformation of capitalist society was taking 
place, manifested partly in Fascist revolutions, partly in 
grand-style social reforms of which the American New Deal 
is typical. Among the Communist leaders, the real process 
gave rise to two divergent schools of thought. Trotsky and 
his followers drew the conclusion that the attack on capitalism 
should be strengthened to the limit of possibility. Stalin was 
the first to formulate the opposite theory of “Socialism in one 
country.” “The Soviet regime,” he said in 1925, “possesses all 
the requisites for the upbuilding of a fully socialized society 
provided it can overcome its internal difficulties. We are 
witnessing a temporary stabilization of capitalism and the 
stabilization of the Soviet regime. A temporary equilibrium 
has been established between the two stabilizations. This com- 
promise is the basic feature of the present situation.” 

The actual meaning of the struggle between Trotsky (sec- 
onded by Zinovyev and Kamenev) and Stalin was the conflict 
of the old idea of the impossibility of socialism in one country 
and the new idea of its possibility. In this struggle Stalin 
gained the upper hand, and the effect was a complete change 
in the corresponding chapter of the Doctrine: Before Stalin’s 
victory, the idea of preserving socialism in Russia without 
socialist revolution throughout the world was held a heresy. 
After the victory, the main heresy was seen in the idea that 
international revolution was a necessary condition of the sur- 
vival of the First Socialist State. Before Stalin’s victory, any- 
one who believed in socialism in one country was demoted 
or exiled; after his victory, those were demoted and exiled 
who did not believe in socialism in one country. 


®Speech to the Moscow Party officials, May 9, 1925. 
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THE PHASE OF AMBIVALENT INTERNATIONALISM 


In this way, the Internationalism of the Communists re- 
ceived a new shape. Stalin and his associates did not renounce 
the International Socialist Revolution. But that revolution 
ceased to obsess them. If this revolution materializes well and 
good; but if it does not, ruling over one sixth of the earth 
remains an interesting possibility. After 1928, the interna- 
tionalism of the Russian Communists was no longer as it had 
been; perhaps, it could be termed “ambivalent.’” 

The change in the official system of values was reflected in 
these facts. Up to 1928 the head of the Comintern (Zinovyev, 
then Bukharin) were members of the Politbureau. After 1928, 
its heads (Manuilsky, then Dimitrov) had to stay outside of 
it. In other words, the Ministry of International Revolution, 
or the Comintern, was demoted to the rank of a secondary 
ministry whose head does not participate in the private council 
of the supreme leader. Another symptom was the factual dis- 
continuation of the Congresses of the Comintern: after the 
Sixth Congress (1928) seven years passed before the Seventh 
and last was held. 

In the late twenties and early thirties, that is, during the 
period of ambivalent internationalism, the Communist leaders 
interpreted the situation in this way: Socialism was victorious 
in one country only. The other nations had not adhered to the 
Gospel of Marxism, because of the inertness of the masses, 
of the nefarious activity of the social traitors, and of the 
protective measures of the class-conscious bourgeois. There- 
fore, the environment was hostile and, for the USSR, the 
horizon was cloudy. The capitalists had not yet attacked the 
“only socialist country,” but the attack was only postponed, 
not altogether abandoned. There were no means to guess in 
what form the forthcoming “capitalist coalition” would 


'This is a term borrowed from psychoanalysis; it might be used to designate 
situations when prediction as to the response of a person or group is ambiguous, the 
respective chances being 50-50. 
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materialize; but, most probably, the attack would come on the 
part of the “imperialists” of France and England. This ex- 
pectation was symbolized in “the four empty chairs” which, 
in one of the political trials, were destined for Poincaré, Sir 
A. Chamberlain, Sir Henry Deterding and a Russian “White 
Guardist,” formerly a rich industrialist.* The League of Na- 
tions continued to be considered as an association of war- 
mongers, a disguise of the coming capitalist coalition against 
Russia. Its leaders were ridiculed and assailed, time and again 
burned in effigy, together with the Pope and a few business- 
men, first of all the same Sir Henry Deterding. 

But since the capitalist environment of the “only socialist 
State” was there, some form of adjustment was necessary. 
The signature of the Briand-Kellogg pact (August 31, 1928) 
was one of the earliest manifestations of the rising theory that, 
between the capitalist and the Communist worlds, peaceful 
coexistence was temporarily possible. There followed non- 
aggression pacts with Russia’s neighbors, not very strong, but 
still needing to be eliminated from the forthcoming anti- 
Soviet Coalition.’ 

But despite the pacts, the activity of the Comintern con- 
tinued. The Sixth Congress (1928) ratified a militant program 
which, among other things, demanded that the Communists 
be defeatists with respect to their own countries. As to the 
“social traitors,” in 1929 Molotov said: “Today more than 
ever any coalition between revolutionists (Communists) and 
reformists (Socialists) is harmful and inadmissible.’”’ Lo- 
zovsky added: “Antagonizing workers against the Social 


8This trial took place in 1934. Unfortunately for the prosecution, the Russian in- 
dustrialist in question died many years before his alleged participation in the inter- 
national plot directed against the Soviet Union. 

*°Nonaggression pacts signed with Germany and Turkey, still under the sign of 
aggressive internationalism, had the meaning of covert alliances. The pact with 
Lithuania (1926) was due to the peculiar position of that little country which saw 
in the Soviet Union a virtual protector against Poland. The real series began with 
the pact with Finland (January 21, 1932). 

Proceedings of the Executive Committee of the Comintern, July 29, 1929 (in 


Russian). 
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Democrats is the most important task of the Comintern. 
Fruits of his senseless policy matured a few years later, in 
Hitler’s ascent to power. 


ANCILLARY INTERNATIONALISM 


Duality represented in the nonaggression pacts and in the 
subversive activity of the Comintern was characteristic of the 
period of ambivalent internationalism. Events outside of 
Russia, especially Hitler’s rise to power and the German- 
Polish pact (January, 1934) compelled the Communists once 
more to revise their position. From 1934 on, internationalism 
was in the stage of self-defense, and the new position was 
clearly expressed in the subordination of the activity of the 
Comintern to the official foreign policy of the Soviets. 

In the latter, changes were drastic. Overnight, the League 
of Nations became the bulwark of peace-loving nations against 
virtual aggressors. Its leaders were declared to be exponents of 
that sensible trend within capitalism which realized the pos- 
sibility of peaceful coexistence with the First Socialist State. 
Joining the League which, a few months earlier, had been 
considered sheer impossibility, a mortal sin against the Doc- 
trine, now became the purest expression of Communism. In 
consequence, the First Socialist State applied for membership 
and when this was granted (September 18, 1934) this was 
praised as an important victory. Litvinov, the foreign com- 
missar at that time, became one of the greatest champions of 
the League; nobody was more eager than he to promote the 
idea of collective security. 

Collective security did not, however, become an article of 
faith in place of the original article which demanded that the 
Communists help overthrow any bourgeois government and 
undermine any bourgeois army. Collective security was chosen 
as the best device available, given certain circumstances, to 
prevent destruction through successful Fascist aggression. 


Proceedings of the Executive Committee of the (Red) International of Trade 
Unions, 1929, p. 583 (in Russian). 
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Therefore, if circumstances changed, departure from the 
principle of collective security was possible without real 
change in the new setup of Soviet foreign policy. 

Such a departure was indicated when events proved that the 
system of collective security was but an illusion, not a real 
guarantee. The appeasement policy of France and Great 
Britain which reached its climax at Munich (September, 
1938) imposed a reversal of the policy of the Soviet State. 
From collective security it shifted to something akin to 
“splendid isolation.” This was however no longer the “self- 
blockade” of the twenties when the Soviet State disdained 
to keep company with other States since it was alone a 
righteous State based on the Doctrine, whereas the others were 
sinners doomed to destruction through the cataclysm of the 
inevitable International Revolution. No, this was isolationism 
of the “bourgeois” type to which a State recurs when its 
leaders, rightly or wrongly, consider that this policy best 
subserves its interest. From Munich to the outbreak of the 
Russo-German war the Communists considered the capitalist 
world as consisting of two equally bad camps, one looking 
for the best moment to attack the Soviet Union, the other 
untrustworthy, ready to sacrifice the Soviet Union in the name 
of appeasement. 

The best policy in this situation seemed to be provocation 
of an armed conflict between the two camps with the intention 
of remaining neutral as long as possible and of intervening 
at the last moment, in the hope of gaining some advantages, 
especially security in a world shaken by a long and exhaustive 
conflict. This was the policy of the Soviet State between 1938 
and 1941, comparable with the policy of many “bourgeois” 
governments. Did not for instance Napoleon III expect a 
long and exhaustive war between Prussia and Austria and 
hope for aggrandizement for France as price for mediation, 
provided that she was able to preserve her military strength 
while the others fought? 
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In concrete circumstances, strict neutrality would probably 
have delayed, if not prevented, war between Fascism and 
Democracy. The outbreak of the conflict was to be pre- 
cipitated, and this could be reached by assuming the position 
of benevolent neutrality in favor of the presumably weaker, 
that is, the Fascist camp. Litvinov, the protagonist of collective 
security and the League of Nations policy, was ostentatiously 
dismissed and replaced by Molotov, a yes-man not identified 
with any definite policy (May, 1939). Parallel negotiations 
with the two camps made it possible to check the correctness 
of the diagnosis: partnership with Democracy headed by the 
appeasers was of no good; partnership with Fascism was the 
lesser evil. Finally, the choice was made, the friendship pact 
with Hitler signed (August 23, 1939), the signal for the 
Second World War given. 

This is not the place to judge the moral aspect or the ex- 
pediency of the Soviet policy of the years 1938-41. What 
matters in this context is that this policy was by no means 
determined by the Doctrine. The Communist Doctrine shaped 
by Lenin and applied about the end of the First World War 
was violent defeatist propaganda in the two camps, in the hope 
of transforming the Imperialist War into Civil War and of 
launching the International Revolution. In 1938, subversive 
Communist propaganda was resumed, but only within one of 
the camps, that of Democracy. Moreover, officially, even 
ostentatiously, help was granted to the camp of Fascism so 
that, from 1939 to 1941, the Soviet Union could be considered 
a nonbelligerent partner of the Axis. This situation was so 
obvious that, early in 1940, in influential French and British 
circles the question was debated whether the democracies 
should not declare war on the Soviet Union. 

From the policy of benevolent neutrality toward the Axis 
the Soviet Union was removed against its will. Circumstances 
made it an ally of the democracies. This change was performed 
reluctantly, only because no other choice was left. For at least 
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two years the Soviet Union waged a kind of guerra nostra, 
a war parallel with that of the United Nations, but not 
identical with it. Quite a few lessons had to be learned by the 
Soviet leaders before they finally chose to become one of the 
senior partners in the great coalition. But their reluctance was 
not based on Communist principles. The question whether a 
Communist State might help capitalist States win a war was 
not discussed.” Their reluctance was based on unpleasant 
reminiscences of the cooperation attempted in 1934-8 and on 
the alleged possibility of being delivered as spoils to the 
Fascists in the course of a new access of appeasement. 

Once more, no moral judgment or utilitarian evaluation of 
this reluctance should be attempted at this point. What is im- 
portant, is that the policy was no longer dictated by the Com- 
munist Doctrine. In new conditions, there was simply no use 
for it. 

A parallel development took place in the management of 
the activities of the foreign Communist parties through the 
Comintern. Very symptomatically, an open acknowledgment 
of failure took place, similar to Lenin’s acknowledgment of 
failure in 1921, but quite exceptional under Stalin’s rule. The 
failure was recognized at the seventh and last Congress of the 
Comintern held in Moscow in the summer of 1935. The 
recognition of failure was accompanied by the elaboration 
of a new policy. This was the strategy of the Popular or 
Common Front. Radical bourgeois parties were no longer 
implacable class enemies, social democrats no longer social 
traitors. Suddenly, they became valuable allies in the struggle 
against Fascism recognized to be the aggressive branch of 
capitalism, whereas Democracy was assigned the role of a 
good neighbor. Since Democracy and Socialism were threat- 
ened at the same time as Communism, alliance was offered 
them. If other groups, like the Catholics, appeared to be 
hostile to Fascism and eager to fight it, all the better: alliance 


12The analogous question whether a Christian and democratic State may help an 
atheist State was much discussed in this country before Pearl Harbor. 
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should be offered to them also. Now, the Comintern had to 
adapt the Communist movement of each country to the par- 
ticular role assigned to it in the general plan of the Moscow 
leaders. If a particular country was a prospective ally, the 
Communists of the country had to become fervent patriots 
especially interested in the valor and efficacy of the army. 
If it was a prospective enemy, the old tactic could be main- 
tained. In 1935, Stalin declared that a strong French army was 
a great asset for the Soviet Union. What a blow this was to 
the French Communists who for fifteen years had displayed 
every imaginable subversive technique to undermine the army! 
But, for the Communists, an order from Moscow was beyond 
discussion. Overnight, the French Communists became fervent 
patriots and great admirers of the Army—only to resume anti- 
militaristic propaganda once more in 1939. 

The shift of internationalism from the ambivalent to the 
ancillary phase produced real consternation among orthodox 
Communists of the foreign parties. Up to 1935 anyone was 
guilty of heresy who preached alliance with social traitors and 
bourgeois governments. Now, he was a heretic if he denied 
the soundness of such a policy. 

Nevertheless, even in the course of this period the basic 
doctrine as modified in 1927 was not completely abandoned. 
Very conclusive is this statement made by Stalin in 1938: “The 
victory of socialism in Russia is not complete because the 
danger of intervention from capitalist countries continues. 
The problem can be solved only by uniting the serious efforts 
of the international proletariat with still more serious efforts 
of the entire Soviet people.” 

The foreign Communist parties were curbed, but not 
disbanded—and for good reasons. First, the existence of these 
well-disciplined agencies was very convenient in negotiations 
with foreign powers; the promise to muzzle them was a 
valuable item to be given only for a substantial counterpart. 
Secondly, a reversal in the international situation was not out 


Letter to Comrade Ivanov, published in Pravda, February 14, 1938. 
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of the question and in new conditions the foreign Communists 
could be once more used. 

The official policy of the period of ancillary interna- 
tionalism contained, however, an element which proved fatal 
to the former instrument of aggressive internationalism, the 
Comintern. This policy implied frequent changes in the direc- 
tions to the Communist parties abroad, and the final effect 
of these variations was the wholesale discredit of Communist 
movements everywhere. The leaders of the individual parties 
who, in reality, were salaried officers of a particular branch 
of the Soviet bureaucracy did not mind obeying provided 
that they continued being paid. But the followers, that is, the 
prospective soldiers of the army of the Communist revolution 
could not be so easily persuaded to change their minds every 
few months. Especially detrimental, for the cohesion of the 
Communist Brotherhood, was the shift from collective security 
to cobelligerency with the Axis and the forcible change of 
sides effected through the German attack. 

Though the complete degradation of the Comintern was an 
obvious fact, still its dissolution, on May 22, 1943, was received 
throughout the world as a surprise. In reality, this was much 
more the recognition of a fact than a positive action: the 
Comintern was dead and could not be revived. Never- 
theless, the declaration of dissolution was an adroit gesture. 
It appeased, at least partly, the fears of those groups 
in the allied countries who were afraid that, in helping the 
Soviets wage war against Germany, their countries were 
eventually helping the forthcoming World Revolution. It 
prevented secessions and revolts in the ranks of the foreign 
Communist parties the leaders of which could no longer 
distribute subsidies, and everybody in the Moscow center 
knew that the cohesion of these parties entirely depended on 
money." It satisfied the Russians who were eager to fight for 






14Jn 1940, the Communist Party of America withdrew from the Comintern to avoid 
the necessity of registering according to the Registration Act, but coatinued to follow 
the zigzags of the Moscow policy. 
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their national interests, but not for the sake of the Interna- 
tional Revolution. It brought the entire foreign policy of the 
Soviets into conformity with the internal development char- 
acterized by an overwhelming outburst of nationalism and 
hostility to internationalism, the tdée force of the Comintern. 

The Comintern died of a long, painful sickness which began 
almost immediately after its birth, since it was never permitted 
to develop according to its nature and was always forced to 
live as a prisoner of the new rulers of Russia. The sickness was 
aggravated in 1935 when the leaders had to quit the paths 
traced in accordance with the Doctrine. When the Comintern 
died, nobody in world mourned the decease of this monstrous 
being. Perhaps, Hitler and Mussolini were a little worried 
about the disappearance of one of the most vulnerable targets 
of their propaganda. 


ESOTERIC INTERNATIONALISM 


The dissolution of the Comintern terminated that phase of 
internationalism which may be called ancillary. If, in the 
hearts of the Communist leaders, hope of the International 
Communist Revolution persists, it is no longer manifested in 
outward actions or embodied in institutions. Internationalism 
is now in the esoteric phase. The leaders, including Stalin, 
probably continue to believe that capitalism is doomed to 
collapse and that the future belongs to Communism which, 
sooner or later, must become the universal pattern of social 
and economic organization—the possibility of overcoming the 
present-day shortcomings of capitalism without accepting 
Communist or Fascist recipes probably escapes their minds. 

But in the course of their long career these leaders were 
taught the lesson that Lenin’s theorem as to the transforma- 
tion of imperialistic wars into civil wars conducive to Com- 
munist revolution was not verified by facts. The First World 
War resulted in the establishment of Communism in Russia, 
but nowhere else. In the course of the Second War, the 
tremendous vitality of the great Anglo-Saxon democracies 
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was displayed. The newly gained knowledge has been ex- 
pressed by the Communist leaders in a significant change in 
the Doctrine. Today two different types of capitalism are 
recognized to exist, one progressive, characterized by the 
liberty of trade unions and at least partial preservation of 
free competition, another reactionary, characterized by the 
absence of that liberty and the unrestricted dominance of 
monopoly capital. Progressive capitalism is now officially 
treated as the second best form of economic organization, the 
Communist one being the best, and, more or less explicitly, 
a long period of coexistence with progressive capitalism is 
assumed to be ahead.” 

But, besides the Soviet Union and the great Anglo-Saxon 
democracies, there are vast areas devastated by the invaders 
and, after liberation, subject to strong convulsions on the basis 
of despair and desire of revenge. In this field, the Soviets and 
the democracies are in a competitive situation, and one of the 
peculiar features of this situation is the existence of the Com- 
munist parties, former members of the Comintern. These 
parties are stronger than they ever had been; first of all, their 
members have played a prominent part in the undergreund ; 
secondly, today, objective conditions for the rise and spread 
of Communist ideas exist, stronger here, weaker there. 

Relating to these parties, Moscow is in an embarrassing 
position. These parties see in Moscow a great authority, a 
group of men victorious both on the Russian scene and in the 
titanic war of the past few years; and these parties continue 
to believe in the Marxist Doctrine in a much purer form than 
the Communists in Moscow do. These parties are naturally 
inclined to foment trouble in their respective countries. But, 
from the standpoint of the Moscow leaders, this may be 
premature: Today, when Russia is almost exhausted by her 


15The new Doctrine has been formulated by Professor Leontiev and others in an 
article published in the journal Under the Banner of Marxism, August 1943 (in 
Russian; translated in American Economic Review, Sept., 1944). In this country the 
article has caused an interesting controversy concerning the question whether the 
Communists had or had not departed from Marxism. 
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war effort and the deliberate devastation carried out by the 
invaders, an overt conflict with “progressive capitalism” could 
hardly appeal to her rulers. On the other hand, entirely 
abandoning the moral protectorate over the foreign Com- 
munist parties would mean abandoning a substantial asset. 
In consequence, Moscow’s policy, in the incipient stage of the 
period of esoteric internationalism, appears to be full of in- 
consistencies, now supporting such “reactionary forces” as 
monarchy in Rumania and Italy, now rebuking the govern- 
ments of France and Belgium for their attempts to disarm 
the Forces of Resistance, among them the Communists. 

Despite these inconsistencies, the following principles will 
probably mold the foreign policy of the Soviet Union so long 
as the esoteric phase of internationalism lasts: (1) national 
security, on the basis of frontiers considered necessary by 
military experts; and of the organization of the area west of 
this frontier on the pattern of a cluster of small States 
endowed with “pink” governments friendly to the Soviet 
Union and inclined to far-reaching social reform; (2) gratifi- 
cation of the national sentiment which demands (a) unifica- 
tion, within the Soviet State, of all territories inhabited by 
Great Russians, Ukrainians and Belorussians and (b) elimina- 
tion of all vestiges of defeat and humiliation brought to Russia 
after, or, more exactly, through the Communist Revolution,” 
and (3) participation in a system of general security provided 
that the Big Three accept Russia’s territorial demands. As a 
corollary, no direct provocation of Communist Revolution in 
Europe will probably take place.” 

If, however, the territorial demands of the Soviet Union 
are opposed, the esoteric phase of internationalism will be 


16On the territorial demands of the Soviet Union see my article “The Russo-Polish 
Dispute,” Review of Politics, April, 1944. 

1TI¢ is interesting to compare Lenin’s speech of April 9, 1917, and Thorez’ speech 
of November 30, 1944. The two were delivered by leaders of the respective Com- 
munist parties immediately after their return from exile to the fatherland. Lenin’s 
speech directed the Communist Party of Russia to prepare for their Revolution against 
the Provisional Government and to destroy the army by propaganda. In Thorez’ 
speech, the main point was that France should build up a strong army. 
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terminated and one of the earlier phases will be revived. The 
same will probably obtain if the advanced countries do not 
solve the major problems of the postwar period, those of 
general security and full employment, and do not help the 
Nations in distress and the backward peoples, especially in 
Southeastern Europe and Asia, gradually but conspicuously 
to improve living conditions. 

International revolution is not dead, but is rather in a state 
analogous to anabiosis. Whether “the bacilli of Communism” 
of which Lenin spoke twenty-five years ago will revive and 
multiply, depends not so much on the plans and actions of the 
Moscow leaders, as on the wisdom and energy of the great 
democracies. 





The Problem of Frontiers in 
Postwar Europe 


ERIK R. VON KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


GOOD FRONTIER may be defined as a boundary 
line between two sovereign States which causes the 
least amount of resentment, friction and dispute. Such 

a frontier has, under ordinary circumstances, a higher life 
expectancy than one which is disapproved of on one side of 
it or on both. This is not the place to discuss the deeper reasons 
for European wars: but one thing seems certain: a general 
enthusiasm for a modern armed conflict (which has almost 
inevitably since the French Revolution meant a mass war’) 
can only be created with the help of the slogan of defending 
the border—or of acquiring a new frontier that seems more 
equitable. How fanatical such “territorialism” can be is 
seldom fully realized by Englishmen or Americans. It would 
be interesting to determine whether the intensive geographical 
education of the average European is the fruit or the root of 
his intensive attachment to the shape of his country.” 

Every national border has two aspects: its specific location 
as well as the territorial arrangement it inevitably implies. If 
we compare, for instance, the northeastern borders of France 
in 1815 and in 1871 we not only face the question whether 
a river (the Rhine) is superior or inferior as a frontier to a 
watershed (the crest of the Vosges), but we also have to deal 
with the fate of a whole region—in this case, Alsace. And the 
question here again is not only whether France or Germany 
should “have” Alsace, but also whether the one or the other 
country should consist (among other territories) of Alsace. 
Belgium, for instance, without the Flemish provinces would 


1Cf. Hoffman Nickerson, The Armed Horde, New York, 1940, and Guglielmo 


Ferrero, Peace and War, London, 1933. 
2The European homo geographicus is well described by Kasimir Edschmid in his 
South America, a Continent of Contrasts (tr. by Oakley Williams, London, 1930, p. 24). 
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simply not be Belgium; a Germany without Prussia is a dif- 
ferent Germany altogether. Hungary of 1920, reduced to the 
plains without the human resources from the mountains of 
Slovakia, Transylvania and Croatia had a psychological 
character basically different from that of its legal predecessor. 
From this follows the inseparability of history and geography 
of which Europe is acutely conscious.’ 


THE PROBLEM 


If we turn now to the problem of postwar borders in 
Europe and take a glance at the map, p. 57, we shall have at 
least a superficial impression of the complexity and gravity of 
the problem. It is doubtful whether all prewar problems in ter- 
ritorial relations will be solved; it seems, rather, that new 
ones will be added. The Soviet Union alone demands in the 
most unmistakable terms countries and provinces which have 
thirty-three times the size and fifteen times the population of 
Alsace-Lorraine. It was necessary to indicate on the map Axis 
and “Satellite” claims and demands since these will not be 
obliterated by the mere fact of their defeat. Since these States 
with the exception of Italy and Rumania were the losers 
in the last struggle and thus so-called “have-nots,” a balancing 
of claims cannot be expected. 

In this connection it ought to be borne in mind that modern 
centralism has increased the human significance of territorial 
changes, which have today, more than ever, an ideological 
character. To a subject of the Duke of Burgundy it made 
little personal difference whether his Duke paid homage to 
the King of France or to the Holy Roman Emperor. The 
way of life of a burgher in a Free City was hardly affected by 
a new sovereignty. To him the character of the mayor and 
the views of the magistrate were of much greater importance. 
All this has been radically changed; a corporation lawyer of 

8Geography in Europe is taught in intimate conjunction with history as one of the 


humanities; these two disciplines together with literature and languages form the 
core of what is considered to be “education” (Bildung, miiveltség, obraxovanye). 
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Lwow or a free Latvian farmer has no place in the Soviet 
system, nor has a Jewish physician of Reichenberg-Liberec 
in the Third Reich. The tensions, strains and the unrest created 
by unwarranted frontiers therefore can take proportions 
seriously menacing the peace. 

In discussing the general aspects of postwar frontiers it is 
necessary to review briefly the settlement of the Paris Peace 
Conference which, in all likelihood, will serve as a basis of 
discussion for the coming order. Much ink was spilled over 
this great convention but after carefully sifting all available 
material the following points seem to emerge in regard to 
the role of geography and geographers in that momentous 
meeting: | 

1. The crucial decisions lay with the politicians duly elected 
or appointed by constitutional means. 

2. These political representatives were guided in their im- 
portant decisions by three factors: their own views‘ often 
based on specific ideologies, the views and opinions of their 
electorate, and already existing commitments. The last men- 
tioned factors were often mutually contradictory.” 

3. While the two-dimensional geographic aspect of the 
treaties was settled by politicians the one-dimensional aspect 
was left to geographers and historians who had acted in a 
largely advisory capacity when consulted about the two- 
dimensional problems. Now they were asked to work out the 
details within a narrowly circumscribed framework. In other 
words: /aymen were responsible for the basic settlement while 
experts were left in charge of the odds and ends: the “brick- 
layers” dictated to the “architects.” 

In reviewing the content of the Paris Treaties we would 
venture to differ in various respects from current opinions. 
Although the military leadership among the Central Powers 


4Some of the delegates changed their basic attitudes during the Conference. Mr. 
Wilson who left the Central Tyrol to Italy without a fight put up the staunchest 
resistance in the case of predominantly Italian-speaking Fiume. 

5E.g., the Balfour Declaration and the T. E. Lawrence promises, the London Treaty 


of 1915 and the Fourteen Points, etc. 
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was firmly invested in Germany the main issue of the war 
concerned the Danubian area; the First World War, in its 
strictly European phase, was “about” the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy.® The two most important treaties were according- 
ly those of St. Germain-er-Laye in September, 1919, and 
Trianon in June, 1920. The salient feature of the Paris Peace 
Conference was the establishment and recognition of new 
political units on an ethnical (“national”) basis. “Kindred 
nations” (i.e., those with an identical or similar language) 
were welded into new units regardless of their cultural or 
religious traditions, regardless also of historical or economic 
considerations. The existence of these new States could be 
assured only by providing them amply with ethnic minorities; 
their governments were thus saddled with irredentist as with 
autonomist movements. The ultimate advantage from this 
situation accrued to the Nazi aggressors after 1938. The whole 
structure of the area east and southeast of Germany was such 
that the elimination of the Austrian cornerstone brought the 
whole building of St. Germain and Trianon down in a crash. 

It is because of these Treaties that Germany, which ap- 
parently had lost the war on November 11, 1918, reaped a 
victory at Paris, and this in spite of all humiliations and 
material obligations. The Reich which had bordered on three 
Great Powers in 1914 had merely to cope with an exhausted 
France. The German regions of the defunct Austrian Mon- 
archy were carefully carved out and dangled before the neigh- 
boring State with a promise and an injunction like the Apple 
in the Garden of Eden. 

We can nevertheless not agree with the school which 
proposed to divide Germany instead of Austria-Hungary. 
The division of Austria-Hungary although suicidal from a 
Western point of view was, after all, feasible because an im- 
portant minority, the nationalistic middle classes, were eager 
for a division. In an age of political and cultural accent on the 


8Cf. Richard von Kihlmann, Thoughts on Germany, London, 1933, p. 108. Also 
Leroy-Beaulieu’s dictum: “L’Autriche-Hongrie reste la pierre angulaire de l'Europe.” 
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Cities, the wishes of the peasantry, the nobility and the clergy, 
can be disregarded. The urban working classes were in 1918 
only a rising element and the middle classes, putting ethnic 
allegiance above everything else, were eager to supply new 
States with a bureaucracy of their own. 

We cannot help thinking that the division of a country, of 
any country, with a will for unity, could only result in a 
conspiracy of closely collaborating governments. The alterna- 
tive would be “Quisling” governments in the pay of the victors 
or endless occupation. Enforced divisions have as little lasting 
value as enforced unifications. One is inclined to say that 
such propositions are not only meaningless but also dangerous; 
the crises emanating from the coalescence of enforced divisions 
as well as from the break-up of artificially unified States 
leads to great international earthquakes because such processes 
not only imply abnegations of whole orders based on treaties 
but also create a vacuum of disorder, defenselessness and 
illegality inviting in turn the intervention of “interested 
powers.’” 

Victorious powers should also bear in mind that they have 
no guarantee that settlements and arrangements favoring one 
power against another may not easily turn to their disad- 
vantage in the next conflagration. The wisdom of today is 
only too often the folly of tomorrow and therefore the striving 
for dispassionate justice remains always the best peace policy. 
The weakness of most treaties lies in the fact that they tend 
to establish an order which would have benefited the coalition 
prior to the outbreak of hostilities. The likelihood that the next 
war may bring new coalitions and new situations is frequently 
forgotten. It seems today that in 1919 it would have been 
wiser to give the Marianas and Marshalls back to the “back- 
ward” Spaniards than to the “progressive” Japanese Empire. 


'The Belgian war of Independence in 1830 almost started a major conflagration. 
The American Revolution resulted in a European war. The Russian intervention in 
the Bulgar rising of 1876-77 created a situation which could only be solved by 
Disraeli’s and Andrassy’s dexterity. The unifications of Germany and Italy were 
accompanied by a whole corollary of wars. 
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THE ROLE OF GEOGRAPHY 


By deploring the secondary position of geographers at the 
Paris Peace Conference we do not wish to imply that frontiers 
should be drawn on purely geographical principles. The 
geographer, after all, uses not only physical, but also political, 
ethnic, historical and other maps. A frontier is primarily a 
politico-geographical fact but, naturally, it has its historical, 
sociologic, psychologic, economic, religious, strategic and 
moral implications. The reader will in all likelihood agree 
that a boundary drawn brutally according to the physical 
map may be as immoral, untenable and dangerous as the 
strictly ethnic or economic border. The question of the “good 
frontier” has already been raised, and it was intimated that its 
salient characteristic has to be found in the fact of sincere, 
mutual acceptance which may be explicit or implicit. In other 
words, what interests us is the psychological influence of the 
various factors on man, who has to accept or to reject a human 
arrangement. A good political boundary is an agreement, a 
pact. It is self-evident that frontiers are drawn for man and 
not for the soil or the atlases on library shelves. Human beings 
have to be impressed by the justice of the border. The question 
now remains: when will they be impressed by the “justice” 
of its location? 

A new frontier is by its very nature always a proposition; 
every psychologic integration of an “innovation” needs time. 
But time, on the other hand, has an acclimatizing influence of 
its own; even a geographically or ethnically questionable 
frontier, if surviving many centuries, will become integrated 
and “organic.” The map on p. 63 omits the Portuguese border; 
yet there we have a truly immutable dividing line which 
has seen in the last 500 years only a slight alteration around 
the city of Olivenca; from a purely geographic (orographic 
and hydrographic) point of view there is nothing in its favor. 
The border between the Ticino and Italy is an even better 
case in question; only Fascist madness aggravated by the 
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fanatical watershed enthusiasm of Italian geographers could 
have attacked this borderline. 

What about the plebiscite? We cannot but add a note of 
caution to the general enthusiasm for plebiscites if offered as 
a shortcut to lasting borders. One can readily concede that 
the plebiscite has certain democratic characteristics but it 
differs from other democratic institutions by its yinality. Ple- 
biscites seem so frequently to be influenced by considerations 
which unduly sway the more unstable element in the popula- 
tion one way or the other; there is little doubt that the Upper 
Silesian plebiscite in 1920 gave a rather unclear picture of 
the true sentiments of the population because Germany then 
offered freedom from conscription while Poland was still an 
unknown quantity identified by some of the people with a 
corrupt Russian province. Shifts in the population due to 
migration or to changes in the birthrate can easily reverse the 
earlier judgment without making redress possible.* The ple- 
biscite also has complex moral implications if we consider it 
in relation to the Common Good. Self-determination has 
obviously somewhere its limits and limitations; otherwise the 
Germans of the Budafok and Soroksar suburbs of Budapest 
would have the right to stage an Anschluss of their own. 
Plebiscites, owing to the period of agitation preceding them, 
even tend to poison the atmosphere more than anything else. 
A crude principle of legitimacy causes less lasting frictions 
than the concept of a frontier-in-flux offered in an open contest. 
A plebiscite is always a contest, a war without the instru- 
mentality of bloodshed, but still a war.’ 

Is not perhaps historic consciousness (and subconsciousness ) 
usually a safer guide than a plebiscite? The untenable Munich 
border of 1938 in Bohemia and Moravia seems to bear this 


8The plebiscitarian comedies of the totalitarian dictators have discredited plebiscites 
more than anything else. The plebiscites after the Anschluss gave Hitler 99.7% of 
all votes; the plebiscites in Eastern Poland gave 92% and 96% for the USSR 
respectively. 

°The plebiscite in Upper Silesia resulted in a civil war, the plebiscites of Carinthia 
and in Sopron were preceded by civil wars. 
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out. On the other hand we have to face the fact that the historic 
consciousness in Europe has been somewhat weakened because 
it is most developed in the rural classes. And the urban ele- 
ment, which is in the ascendancy, likes flux by its very nature, 
believes in the ethnic State, has racialistic proclivities and is, 
owing to its commercial preoccupation, the main carrier of 
mass-imperialism. Historical monuments, past history, tradi- 
tions mean less to the urban element than to the historical 
classes. Yet stability is needed more than anything else. 

The supplanting of patriotism by (ethnic) nationalism is 
to all intelligent Europeans one of the most fatal gifts of the 
French Revolution and its aftermath to the Old World.” 
Since we are using a European terminology for a European 
subject, it may be well to explain the transatlantic meaning 
of our terms. A patriot is a person who is enthusiastic about 
his or her fatherland (patria), its rivers, mountains, archi- 
tectural monuments, cathedrals, monasteries, shores, fields; 
the (ethnic) nationalist, on the other hand, focuses his atten- 
tion on his fellow nationals (Volksgenossen) demanding from 
them identity of culture (“way of life”), language, etc. In 
the extreme case he asks for a national religion or becomes a 
racialist. The middle classes, main bearers of the tradition 
of the French Revolution with all its offshoots, postulated 
ethnically uniform States comprising all fellow nationals. 
This in turn led to the quest for neighboring territories harbor- 
ing “racial comrades” and to the methodical denationalization 
of ethnically differing elements. The results are collective 
feelings of enmity on a nationwide basis preparing the masses 
psychologically for wars. People who do not feel themselves 
to be Germans or Czechs but Bohemians, not Magyars or 
Slovaks but Hungarians, were more or less confined to the 


10The thesis that there is an inner, intrinsic connection between democracy and 
nationalism has been put forward by Professor C. J. H. Hayes in Essays on Na- 
tionalism, New York, 1926. The subtle affinities between egalitarianism, nationalism, 
tyranny and imperialism had been masterfully treated by Benjamin Constant in his 
Conquest and Usurpation, in 1814 (published under the title Prophecy by the Past, 
translated and edited by Helen Byrne Lippmann, New York, 1941). 
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agrarian element which is land-centered and thus patriotic. 

There were wars and great armed conflicts before the 
French Revolution but most of these had a dynastic character 
and thus were not “total.” Conscription was rare and the 
modern crusading spirit mobilizing all social and economic 
forces was even more so. With the possible exception of the 
Thirty Years War they hardly endangered European civiliza- 
tion. Furthermore, a survey of the lasting Europeans frontiers 
(cf. map, p. 63) shows that the European dynasties have tried 
through marriages and wars to extend their possessions along 
geographical and geopolitical lines with comparatively little 
regard for the ethnic factor. 

It is worth while to note that the physical map of Europe 
reveals almost plastically the contours of the possessions of 
the Habsburgs, so well known as a marrying dynasty, around 
1760. Even the subdivisions of the “Hereditary Countries” 
(Erblande) of the Habsburg Crown have a strongly geog- 
raphical character, such as Bohemia and Hungary.” Austria 
proper, like Switzerland, has less ideal borders but a greater 
harmony and unity of its inner structure; it is the more 
uniform character of their two-dimensional extension that 
holds these countries together. They are coextensive with 
physical features and not limited by them as Hungary, 
Bohemia or pre-1918 Rumania. Charles V had actually 
divided his imperium into a coherent continental zone and an 
Atlantic dominion. The marrying and military policies of the 
Bourbons, Vasas, Romanovs (Holstein-Gottorps), Hohenzol- 
lerns were neither vaguely sentimental nor haphazard, but 
mostly based on sound geographical principles.” The Bour- 


11Not only Elisée Réclus but also John Stuart Mill (Considerations on Representative 
Government, London, 1861) recognized the geographic perfection of millenarian 
Hungary. Yet Hungary was heading for disaster when nationalism supplanted 
patriotism and many Magyars forgot the admonition of Stephen I to his son St. 
Emeric: “Unius linguae uniusque moris regnum fragile et imbecille est.” 

12The objection that nations and provinces were treated in previous centuries “like 
chattels” is rather unjustified. A minority defeated in a plebiscite has in our illiberal 
age to face much graver consequences than citizens of a transferred duchy or bishopric 


in the Middle Ages. 
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bons somewhat overshot their mark, the Osmans engaged in 
a futile adventure when they broke into the Hungarian Low- 
lands which they were not able to hold, and the Polish parti- 
tions resulted in frontiers which were neither geographically 
justified nor morally tenable. Fantastic enclaves in remote 
areas did not mar an otherwise impressive picture. The policy 
of extra-European expansion showed similarly the conscious 
or subconscious application of geographic principles; the 
Hanoverians, the Bragancas, the Bourbons and the Spanish 
Habsburgs aided by intelligent generals and missionaries 
showed their talent in territorial planning. The contours of 
Brazil, of French North America prior to 1713” and of the 
Portuguese Empire around the Indian Ocean, as well as the 
location of the bases for the British Navy, prove this suf- 
ficiently. 


FRONTIERS AS DIVIDING LINES 


A good boundary is a dividing line established along a 
natural “crease.” If we want to tear apart a sheet of paper 


we can do it with a minimum of effort if the line of division 
coincides with a crease. If, on the other hand, the paper is 
to be halved along lines arbitrarily chosen we have no other 
choice but to use scissors or a knife. A bad boundary literally 
cuts like a sharp instrument and such a borderline always will 
be “felt” not only by the local population but by whole nations. 

Where there is a choice between several “creases’’ it is 
always better to choose one of them than to compromise on a 
line halfway between. A divided natural unit, as in the in- 
stances of Macedonia, Lorraine, Transylvania, Pomerelia, 
Upper Silesia, instead of bringing peace leaves all parties 
concerned dissatisfied and invites armed intervention. For the 
sake of a lasting peace it is always better to please one country 
than none. Compromise is a very precarious form of justice. 


13French North America consisting of the St. Lawrence and Mississippi Valleys 
was one of the most perfect geographic entities in modern history. It is interesting 
to speculate about the role this dominion could have played in the world if two fateful 
wars had not wiped it off the map. 
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The watershed has been considered by numerous geog- 
raphers to be not only a good border, but even to be the ideal 
border. The Italian demands on the South and Central Tyrol, 
Gorizia and Western Carniola were based on the watershed 
theory, while claims for Savoy, Nice and Corsica were backed 
by historic or ethnic arguments.“ Yet there are watersheds 
and watersheds. The continental divide between the Black 
Sea and the Baltic which runs through Poland and Western 
Russia has no political significance whatsoever. The con- 
tinental divides dissecting Switzerland are devoid of ter- 
ritorial meaning. (We have to except the crest of the Jura 
and the Southern border of the Valais.) But there are other 
situations and other cases, all of them situated in mountainous 
areas. We have already mentioned the two great natural units 
Hungary and Bohemia encircled by the Carpathians, the 
Sudetens, and the Bohemian Forest. There are also the Vosges 
which divided Frenchmen from Germans. The Pyrenees are 
practically uncontested as a border of long standing; only in 
their Eastern and Western foothills do they fail as language 
frontiers since there Basques and Catalans live on either side. 
The watersheds and ethnic borders are not always coincident; 
the Carpathians divide Poles from Slovaks, but the Rumanians 
and Ruthenians (Ukrainians) live on both slopes of that 
mountain chain. The high mountains and glaciers south of 
Zermatt have not prevented German elements from penetrat- 
ing southward into the Gressoney Valley in Italy and the 
Germanic character of the Central Tyrol” is well known. The 


14There is such a thing as the “prehistoric’ argument. Rumanian nationalists spoke 
of the “Realm of Decebalus,” Fascists spoke in terms of the Roman Empire, National- 
Socialists reveled in the Germanic character of the pre-Slavic Ukraine. The watershed 
advocates of Italy demanded from Switzerland not only the Ticino (Tessin) but 
also the Bergell (Bregaglia) and the Puschlav (Posciavo) districts of the Grisons 
together with the Val Mesocco and the Vgl Mustair (Miinster-Tal). Mussolini 
himself, an ardent supporter of the “Sacred Borders of Italy,” spoke at the time of 
the Munich crisis in defense of Hitler’s claims in glowing terms of ethnic borders 
which alone have validity unless “God himself has drawn the frontiers.” The master 
of the Brenner Pass felt that the Sudeten Mountains could be disregarded. 

15We prefer this term for geographical reasons to the expression “South-Tyrol” 
which should only be applied to the Trentino proper. 
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- frontier between the German and French language in Switzer- 
land has no geographic basis but the German-Italian and 
Romansh-Italian ethnic border inside the Helvetic Confedera- 
tion follows clearly defined geographic lines. The French 
language penetrated into Italy proper and is spoken (although 
in a patois) all over the Aosta and Susa valley. We must not 
forget in this connection that Savoy (and later the Duchy of 
Piedmont) was a Pass-State with a predominantly French 
character.” 

Mountain Passes have on the whole a magnetic and mixing 
rather than a dividing character. The Mont Cenis as well as 
the Little and Great St. Bernard were opening gates for the 
French element penetrating over the crest of the Alps. This 
is also the reason why the Brenner and the Reschen Pass do 
not separate German Austrians from Italians and why they 
never had the function of a political border. The Central 
Tyrol, furthermore, is open toward the East; the Toblacher 
Feld has almost the width of a minor basin and the watershed 
is not visible to the casual observer. Actually the valleys of the 
Upper Etsch (Adige), Eisack, Rienz (Pustertal) and Drava 
(Drau) form a coherent geographic system which is the 
natural dorsal spine of the South Austrian communications. 
Its division into three parts (Italy, Austria and Yugoslavia) 
contributed to the economic weakening of Rump Austria 
after 1919. 

It was the geographer Albrecht Penck who, in examining 
the Italian claims for a watershed border during the First 
World War, came to the conclusion that in certain circum- 
stances the dells and narrows of rivers are a much more potent 
obstacle to communications than passes or mere watersheds. 
The pre-1918 borders of the Tyrol actually run across the 


1Savoy itself is ethnically French and the background of the present Italian royal 
house is French (with a Burgundian “prehistory”). The writer of these lines in July, 
1939, made a foot-tour in the Aosta-Valley where he found great resentment against 
the Italianizing policy of the Fascist Government which had started to change the 
placenames of the region. To the ethnic nationalist every foreign name smacks of 


treason. 
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narrows of the Val Sugana, the Middle Etsch and the Astico 
Valley in the South East, while the South Western sector of 
the frontier was placed on the watershed following the crest 
of the Judicarian Alps and the Ortler group. Although the 
Trentino is ethnically Italian the aforementioned border is 
several centuries old. It separated the Holy Roman Empire 
from the Republic of Venice and later Austria from its Italian 
possessions and from independent Italy. 

A border which runs pretty much along a continental divide 
is the one between Sweden and Norway, uncontested for over 
200 years. Part of the Albanian-Montenegrin (Yugoslav) 
border belongs in the same category. 

The watershed in mountainous districts has also a quality 
which cannot be overlooked: its inevitable location in areas 
of minimal population. Watersheds in plains or on plateaus 
lack that characteristic. One has only to compare the divide 
between the Oder and Vistula with the hydrographic border 
between the Rhone and the Po. Dells and narrows also are 
areas of minimal population, as for imstance the ‘“break- 
through” of the Elbe on the Saxo-Bohemian border and of 
the Aluta (Olt) on the frontier of Transylvania and Rumania. 
How indecisive the hydrographic element can be is clearly 
shown by the fact that the waters of Bohemia flow to the 
North Sea while those of Moravia find their way to the 
Danube. Switzerland belongs hydrographically to the West- 
ern Mediterranean, the Adriatic Sea, the Black Sea and the 
North Sea. 

The advantage of a border running through a sparsely 
populated area obviously lies in the fact that the desire for 
intercommunication in a thinly settled area is at least quan- 
titatively smaller than in a region with a dense population. 
Such a border “cuts” less. Not only in mountainous territories 
but also in lowlands lacking industry and good agricultural 
opportunities do we find a minimum of population; the 
Pripyet swamps on the Russo-Polish border as well as Lapp- 
land with the converging borders of four States illustrate 
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this condition. Highly industrialized areas with interde- 
pendence and intercommunicating industries and sources of 
raw materials suffer from dividing borders; the one dividing 
Upper Silesia caused little rejoicing on either side. A master- 
work in geopolitical incompetence, it was a cause of constant 
friction, dissent and tension. The frontier cut over trolley-car 
lines, separated gas and waterworks from cities, railroad 
stations from towns, churches from their congregations. The 
case is different if the area in question became industrialized 
after the establishment of a border; in this case independent 
industrial groups will crystallize and a too close interde- 
pendence be avoided. The French and Belgian industries 
grew up individually and even the German-French border 
dividing the Briey steel-mining area created no special hard- 
ship. 

Rivers, especially major rivers unless they achieve the size 
of the Lower Danube, can hardly serve as ideal frontiers 
because as the artery of valleys, they attract rather than divide 
populations. Larger rivers, moreover, are means of com- 
munications and thus as little suited for frontiers as railway 
lines or roads. The small river or stream frequently served 
as a mere “marker” but the larger river as an international 
or ethnic boundary is almost nonexistent. An exception is the 
aforementioned Lower Danube which truly separates Ru- 
manians from Bulgars; this mighty river, sometimes frozen 
during the winter in this region, has truly the character of an 
obstacle. The French, enthusiastically citing Caesar, have a 
strong favor of the Rhine as a frontier, but Alsace is ethnically 
German; and, sifting all available evidence, the case for a 
French Alsace is not as strong as many believe.” A case might 
be made for the Dynestr but Rumanians as well as Ukrainians 
are found on both sides of this river. 


17Rivers known in the past as “markers” are the Rubicon, the Systerback (Rajajoki), 
the Nyemen, the Save, the Zbrucz, the Eider, the Bidassoa, the Kymmene (Kymi), 
the Main, the Tweed, the Leitha. 

18The French were actually as successful with their propaganda about Alsace as the 
Germans with their propaganda about the “Corridor.” 
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RELIGION, RACE AND FRONTIERS 


The international border drawn on religious lines is a 
frequent phenomenon, although this principle was virtually 
ignored in the 1918 settlement of Europe. Religious frontiers 
in Europe always had great significance; the inner-German 
as well as the inner-Swiss borders are primarily based on 
religious considerations. The Swiss case is particularly in- 
teresting because we see there the ethnic element entirely 
overshadowed by the religious issues. The Cantons Fribourg 
and Valais (Freiborg and Wallis) are half German and half 
French but solidly Catholic. Appenzell in 1597 had to be 
divided, like Virginia at the outbreak of the Civil War, into 
two States: Appenzell-Innerrhoden and Appenzell-Aus- 
serrhoden, one Catholic and one Protestant. The Dutch- 
German border from a point twenty miles south of the North 
Sea almost as far as the Rhine is a religious border with 
German Catholics facing Dutch Protestants. The Finnish- 
Russian border is primarily religious (and cultural). The 
East Carelians are Finns but Greek Orthodox. The border 
between South Eastern Poland (Eastern Galicia) and the 
Ukraine along the Zbrucz is also religious; Greek-Orthodox 
Ukrainians face here Catholic Ukrainians and Poles. The 
borders between Lithuania and Latvia, between Latvia and 
Russia, between Switzerland and France,” between North 
Poland and Germany, between East Prussia and Poland, be- 
tween East Transylvania and Rumania are all religious in 
nature. 

Even the secularization of European life has not strongly 
affected the importance of religion as a dividing element. 
Consider for example the Tyrolean-Swiss border which runs 
a few miles along the Inn River and separates not only 
“Teutonic” German Austrians from “Latin”? Romansh Swiss 
but also Catholics from Calvinists. The people of Nauders in 
the Tyrol are full of humor and easygoing; the intelligent 


18Geneva itself is almost half Catholic. Cf. “The Geographic and Demographic 
Aspects of Religion in Europe,” in Bull. of Pol. Inst. of Arts and Sciences, Jan., 1945. 
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peasant boys dream of becoming painters, priests, doctors or 
lawyers. Nauders loves masses, wine, music and love. But 
beyond the Swiss village of Martina, barely ten miles from 
Nauders is Tschlin (Schleins) with a technical high school. 
Here the boys tend to become bankers, engineers and 
hotel managers. The customhouse on the Austrian side has a 
large Crucifix and a number of guitar-playing officials; the 
Swiss building across the bridge of Martinsbruck (Martina) 
sported the Romansh inscription “Dazzi Svizzer” and 
harbored earnest, dry employees whose main duty seemed to 
be to prevent beggars and tramps from entering Swiss ter- 
ritory. The cultural atmosphere of the Swiss side was “Scotch” 
if not “Prussian,” whereas the Austrian and Germanic counter- 
part had a “Latin” air. A similar situation prevailed in East 
Prussia with Lutheran Poles in Masuria and Catholic 
Germans in Varmia. It is interesting to note that the Lutheran 
Poles voted almost solidly Nazi in 1932 while the majority 
of the German Catholics opposed Hitler’s Party. 

As for historical continuity as a major factor, the argument 
that “it always was like this” may be weaker in revolutionary 
Europe than in conservative America, but it is far from 
having no appeal at all.” It should be remarked in passing 
that no process was more destructive for the Old World than 
the decrease of historic consciousness, which alone made the 
rise of the modern revolutionary tyrants possible. The dis- 
regard for the past and for values organically grown extended 
also to the borders. The frontiers established by the Third 
Reich besides having no geographic foundations lacked all 
historic precedent. The Hungarian-Rumanian border of 1940, 
the Italo-German border of 1941 through Carniola, the north- 
ern border of Serbia in 1941, the Italian-Croat border of the 
same year and the 1939 boundary between the Reich and the 
Government General defy all historical reality. 

Although the rise of ethnic nationalism brought into the 
European scene an historic, or perhaps even “prehistoric” 


Historic continuity is strongly expressed in historic monuments. Their destruction 
will have a deep effect on Europe. 
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element of tribalism which has proved to be a destructive 
force, we cannot safely disregard its existence and influence. 
Few European frontiers are strictly ethnic in their character 
unless artificial languages (national languages) fostered by 
political powers over local dialects were stopped in their 
spread by international borders. The Lower Germans of the 
Netherlands simply refused to accept High German as a 
literary language and started to print books in their own 
dialect; the result was not only a new national consciousness 
but even an ethnically justified political border. A similar 
process lies at the basis of the Swedish-Norwegian border 
from the Kattegat up to the first Lapp settlements. Europe 
as fashioned territorially by the Congress of Vienna had few 
political borders with an ethnic background. The Treaties 
of Paris on the other hand were made in the sign of 
the French and American Revolutions, yet few of the 
borders designed in the suburbs of Paris really expressed 
popular desire or ethnic facts. And if they did they were 
duplications of already existing international or provincial 
borders (See map, p. 74).” A list of the ethnically justified 
borders newly drawn at Paris would show the following 
items: 

1. The Hungarian frontier from Murakeresztur to Petarda, 
along the Drava (A line following the pre-established Hun- 
garian-Croat frontier). 

2. The Austrian-Yugoslav frontier west from Spielfeld to 
the Carinthian border dissecting Styria. 

3. The Eastern sector of the Rumanian-Czechoslovakian 
frontier. 

4. The Polish-German frontier from the Baltic to (but 
excluding) Silesia. 

The Latvian-Estonian and the Lithuanian-Latvian frontiers 
had been drawn by mutual arrangement. Rumania’s eastern 


22]t must be borne in mind that this map contains also borders fixed at the treaties 
of Brest-Litovsk, Riga, Dorpat, Lausanne and Bucharest. Hungary is accorded its 
borders because it formed legally a separate State combined with Austria in external 


affairs only. 
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border was the result of the treaties of Bucharest and Brest- 
Litovsk. Yet it must be admitted that the fixing of frontiers 
according to ethnic principles often encounters insurmountable 
difficulties. There are undoubtedly States which, if given 
nothing but their ethnic boundaries, would not be able to 
exist economically or militarily. The solution of the problem 
becomes more hopeless if the presence of unwilling minorities 
in large numbers should endanger its inner security. “Syn- 
thetic” nations face even more pathetic alternatives. We have 
specially in mind States created in the Paris Peace Confer- 
ences which were glad to find an excuse not to fight the 
Germans or broke down militarily after eight days of 
resistance owing to the fact that the soldiers belonging to 
ethnic minorities or “annexed” nationalities murdered their 
officers at the first opportunity. The question now emerges 
whether, after the terrific bloodshed and treachery which 
separated their ethnic groups, these States should be resus- 
citated. A symbiosis in many cases is almost impossible and a 
further parceling for various reasons undesirable. The very 
drawing of new dividing lines offers endless difficulties. 

These difficulties are insurmountable if ethnic elements are 
noncontiguous and interspersed. The so-called Banat, a former 
Hungarian territory, could never be divided to the satisfac- 
tion of both Rumanians and Serbs. There are a few Ukrainians 
living ninety miles from Cracow, and there are Poles living 
in and around Kiev. There is a large German island on the 
Bohemian-Moravian border halfway between Prague and 
Brno and a Slavic (Lusatian) island fifty miles from Berlin. 
There are no such things as “just” political boundaries on an 
ethnic basis east of Germany.” 

To make matters worse there is in Central and Eastern 
Europe the problem of class identity of certain ethnic groups. 
Magyars lived and still live all over the non-Magyar territory 


—_—_——. 


22There are no language islands in Western Europe except the Ladinians of the 
Central Tyrol, the few Germans of the Settem Communi and Spilimbergo, and the 


Rhaeto-Romans of the Upper-Rhine Valley. 
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of Hungary as representatives of higher sociological strata, as 
small” landowners, professional men, journalists, business- 
men. The Poles formed the upper and, together with the Jews, 
the middle class almost as far as Smolensk, northern Latgallia 
and the Central Ukraine. Until thirty years ago the upper 
class of Finland was Swedish, of Lithuania Polish, of Latvia 
and Estonia German, of Slovenia Austro-German. To subor- 
dinate these higher or urban classes mechanically to sociologic- 
ally lower or rural elements is a rather risky enterprise. 

Cultural borders usually coincide with those of a religious 
or an ethnic character. The Italo-German ethnic border in 
the Alps is also a cultural border and this is in spite of a 
religious homogeneity. The old twin border cities of Pontafel 
(Pontafella) and Pontebba on the pre-1919 Carinthian-Italian 
border illustrated this fact in a remarkable way; the flat roofs 
of Pontebba contrasted strongly with the gabled facades of 
Pontafel. Some of the most abrupt cultural borders in Europe 
were to be found in the East as, for instance, the Finnish- 
Russian, the German-Lithuanian and the Latvian-Lithuanian 
borders.” 

Strategic borders have existed at all times but their moral 
aspect is often negative and their military value problematic. 
The political disadvantage bought at the expense of spurious 
strategic advantages is often considerable. Bismarck, for in- 
stance, in 1871 was willing to relinquish the French-speaking 
parts of Lorraine but the German General Staff insisted that 
Metz was indispensable for the defense of Germany. And 
Bismarck gave in. Recently large powers with an abundance 
of territory have asked for additional territory in order to 
protect the security of large cities. Acceptance of this principle 


23The agrarian reforms did away with the big estates outside of Rump Hungary 
and the (Austrian) Burgenland. 

24The cultural border between Northern Ireland and Eire is rather problematic. 
If the religious border were drawn on a careful numerical basis and the political 
border retraced accordingly, Northern Ireland would lose Fermanagh and Tyrone, 
probably Armagh and even large parts of Derry and Down. The rest of North 
Ireland would be ruined economically. Here we have a border problem of an East 


European pattern. 
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could lead to many anarchic consequences. Argentina might 
demand Uruguayan territory to protect Buenos Aires; Austria 
should have Pressburg-Bratislava to shield Vienna, and the 
Italians would be entitled to annex the Ticino to “save” 
Milano, etc. 

The strategic border and the economic border are closely 
allied phenomena. Today when military efforts have to be 
backed by all available material power economic resources 
have military significance. Hitler’s Lebensraum is a strategic 
as well as an economic concept. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note that the idea of a political border on an 
ethnic basis has gained so much credence that it has become 
almost an unassailable argument for a power in quest of 
territory. As long as Hitler demanded areas solely inhabited 
by German-speaking people he succeeded without becoming 
involved in a war. Britain and France “betrayed” Czecho- 
slovakia because public opinion would not have backed a war 
for the sake of preventing Germans joining Germans. A 
Hitler who only demanded “racial comrades” was not a 
menace to Mr. Smith. As soon as Hitler showed his hand by 
occupying Prague in a weekend surprise the British public 
changed its mind. Ethnic borders had their limitations but 
strategic or economic frontiers could be anywhere; Mr. Smith 
and M. Durand had to look out. The French appeasers 
launched the slogan of “Nous ne voulons pas mourir pour 
Dantzic!” This was a clever slogan because people in Danzig 
spoke German; yet the real issue was Warsaw and Bydgoszcz 
and Torun. 

Purely economic frontiers are still rare and they usually 
are nothing but boundaries to territories harboring important 
communications. If the so-called Polish Corridor (Pomerelia) 
had only economic significance it would hardly have been 
justified; its position had ethnic, historic and geographic 
justifications. In drawing the Hungarian border of 1920 com- 
munications played a vital role; Czechoslovakia wanted a 
wide access to the Danube, Rumania wanted railroad lines 
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in the Hungarian plain. Czechoslovakia desiring fast com- 
munications with Carpatho-Russia encroached on Magyar- 
speaking parts of this plain. The railroad station of the 
relatively important town of Satoraljaujhely went to Czecho- 
slovakia, the town to Hungary. Lower Austria had to yield 
two small areas to Bohemia and Moravia thus giving Czecho- 
slovakia additional railway facilities. The western third of the 
city of Teschen went to Czechoslovakia although the popula- 
tion was largely Polish and German. A special problem was 
the city of Valga on the Estonian-Latvian border which suf- 
fered the same fate as Teschen and Komarom.” War almost 
broke out between Latvia and Estonia over this important rail- 
road center, but General Laidoner, the generalissimo of the 
Estonian armies, explained to his nation that a war would be 
costlier than the loss of a city. It was dissected, and an addi- 
tional railroad station was built. Fiume was a victim of nation- 
alism rather than transportation desires; the majority of the in- 
habitants were Italian, not Croat, and D’Annunzio’s coup 
which secured most of that city for Italy was popular. But 
Fiume stagnated while Susak, the suburb left to Yugoslavia, 
thrived because it had a hinterland.” 


THE OUTLOOK . 


From this review of past borders, most of them still having 
legal status, it appears that they could be improved but that 
for the time being the gravest issues could not be eliminated. 
A great many of these frontiers are likely to reappear, and new 
problems are likely to arise. There is no doubt that an elimina- 
tion of custom barriers and the pooling of the economic re- 
sources (raw material as well as labor) of the 325 million 
Europeans living between the Soviet Union and Britain would 
be a great step forward but it by no means follows that this 


25South Komdrom was also divided from the bulk of the city by the Danube but the 


whole was solidly Hungarian. Valga was ethnically mixed. 
26Other cities which in the last forty years have been deprived of their hinterland 
are Salonika, Trieste, Varna. Danzig and Memel increased their shipping. Gdynia 


and Liinahamari (Petsamo) are practically new ports. 
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would assure a lasting peace. The plan of a World Police 
Force would merely shift the accent from international wars 
to civil wars of an ethnic nature if the burning problem of 
borders is not settled. The spiritual problems of Europe and 
the border question admit of no shortcut to peace and pros- 
perity. 

The major problem in drawing boundaries lies, as we have 
emphasized, in the ethnic obstacle. As long as ethnic national- 
ism exists as a powerful sentiment there can only be makeshift 
solutions, and ethnicism is far from having run its course. 

The proposal to imitate Hitler’s methods and to “exchange” 
populations (i.e., to treat human beings as livestock) has often 
been made in recent times and we have seen heads of exiled 
governments, journalists, diplomats and politicians repeating 
this idea ad nauseam. Usually the Turkish-Greek exchange of 
minorities in the years following the Second Treaty of Lau- 
sanne of 1923 has been cited as a praiseworthy precedent. This 
parallel is certainly not valid because, in the first place, there 
actually was a Turkish minority in Greece (although smaller 
than its counterpart) and secondly, thousands of Bulgars of 
Macedonia and Thrace had fled to Bulgaria” thus making 
more room for the refugees. The whole transaction was far 
from being the success it is supposed to have been. The new 
integration was a painful process. The same was true of the 
resettlement of the West Karelian refugees. 

When people speak about arranging an exchange of minori- 
ties between the defeated Axis powers and the victorious 
Allies, or between Allied powers, they often forget that no 
“exchange” can take place but only one-sided expulsion. If the 
five million Poles from East Poland want to settle in rump 
Poland, from where will the “compensation” come? Even if 
the few Huzuls are exiled to the Soviet Union it would be 
impossible to settle white-collar workers in the Carpathians as 


27These Bulgars together with the refugees from Southern Serbia formed finally 
10% of the Bulgar population. They were politically organized and the driving 
motor in getting Bulgaria into the German camp. They were not driven by admiration 
of Hitler; they simply wanted to get home. 
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lumber jacks or sheep breeders. How could the Poles till the 
(rather inferior) soil of East Prussia if the Germans cannot 
be exchanged for Poles in Germany because after the cession 
of another slice of Upper Silesia there will be none left? 
Dr. Benes is one of the great advocates of exchange but where 
will he get compensation for more than three million Sudeten 
Germans? What if the 100,000 Lusatians do not want to move 
and the 80,000 Czechs of Vienna should prefer to live as a 
minority in the old metropolis rather than in a dull, small 
town evacuated by the Sudeten Germans? Still, the question 
remains as to where 3,000,000 Czechs could be found in Ger- 
many or Austria. There was one Slovak in the Hungary of 
1920 against twelve Hungarians in Slovakia; and one hundred 
Hungarians in Yugoslavia for every Serb in Hungary. An 
“exchange” is therefore out of the question. If the decision to 
make mass expulsions is taken, a wave of immigrants will be 
started from east to west, from the areas of small density to 
the regions of high density. In other words, already over- 
crowded European countries will be even more populated. 
And the refugees torn from their soil, chased from the cities, 
villages and fields which they have inhabited for centuries 
would, after arrival in their “home country,” become the most 
bitter advocates of a war of revenge.” The Bulgaro-Mace- 
donian case would be revived a hundredfold. 

In any event, it seems that most European countries will 
have “majorities” and “minorities,” and the latter are going 
to be a problem. As long as the ethnic mentality continues 
to dominate the scene, the members of even the most fairly 
treated ethnic minority will feel uneasy and unhappy. The 
country whose citizen he is may be impartial and just, but 
still it is not “for him”; Rumania is primarily a country for 
Rumanians, Poland for Poles, Germany for Germans. In a 
political system which is based on majority rule the minorities 


28The Irish emigrés in seventeenth and eighteenth-century France or the Transyl- 
vanian Magyar refugees in Hungary were such intransigent elements. The Baltic 
refugees and Alsatian refugees in Germany after 1919 became fanatical Nazis. 
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have no chance to govern; they are forever governed. At best 
they are treated politely as guests, at worst they are handled 
like slaves. Their question, “Where do we come in?” is not 
answered. They are taxed and drafted for the army but since 
they cannot be trusted their careers in the service of the State 
have narrow limitations. In the army of Czechoslovakia one 
fourth of all soldiers were Germans, one twentieth Hungar- 
ians, one fifth Slovaks, another twentieth Poles and Ruthen- 
ians. The high officers were almost exclusively Czechs but 
what army in the world could fight efficiently if two fifths of 
its soldiers were disloyal? 

Prior to the French Revolution the accent was on patriot- 
ism; it was the land and dynasty which commanded enthus- 
iasm and loyalty. People died for “King and Country,” not 
for the nation. The ruler himself was racially speaking a 
mongrel, if not a foreigner. His wife, his mother, three of 
his four grandparents were aliens. Even in the rather nation- 
alistic period of 1815-1915 five foreign-born kings ascended 
European thrones.” 

To Francis Joseph of Austria it meant nothing whether 
one of his subjects had German, Czech, Polish or Slovenian 
as his mother tongue provided he was loyal to the throne. And 
Francis Joseph himself had hardly a drop of Austrian blood in 
his veins; his dynasty was by origin Swiss-Lotharingian.” 

Prior to the French Revolution there was not even a 
Germany but only a “Holy Roman Empire,” no Czechoslo- 
vakia but the “Countries of the Holy Crown of St. Wences- 
laus,”’ no Rumania, but only the principalities of Moldavia 
and Vallachia, no Greece, but an Ottoman Empire. Even the 
name of Austria was nonofficial.” The only way out of the 
European chaos leads through the establishment of a new 
allegiance to countries with unquestionable and unquestioned 


The first kings of Belgium, Norway, Greece, Rumania as well as the second king 


of Rumania. 

The Karagjorgjevic of Serbia and the Petrovic-Njegos of Montenegro were the 
only truly native dynasties of Europe in 1900. 

81The official name was: “The Countries represented in the Imperial Council.” 
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borders, not to elastic and changeable organisms like nations 
(or races). This in turn can only be achieved if the elements 
of historical tradition (“common cemeteries”), geographic 
unity and organic interdependence become the guiding princi- 
ples in territorial map making. 

It will be the task of geographers to give advice sine ira et 
studio. They must bear in mind that in helping to establish a 
lasting order no considerations of the moment (revenge, “pun- 
ishment,” “reward”) should be taken into consideration. 
Local desires, temporary whims and antipathies should not 
constitute final obstacles. In establishing a lasting order, not 
the question, “Will it please immediately?”, but ‘Will it 
workr” and “Does it stand a good chance of a psychological 
integration in a relatively short time?” should be paramount. 
In addition the sincere readiness of the governments to change 
by systematic education the trend from nationalism back to 
patriotism must earnestly be examined.” Here we face the 
necessity of a re-education which is much more important 
than the mechanical indoctrination of the youth of certain 
countries with “democratic” principles. The discipline of 
true geographic studies which form a bridge from the sciences 
to the humanities, from geology, physics, biology and chem- 
istry to history, anthropology and sociology can help, if fos- 
tered in the right spirit, to teach the nations delight in multi- 
plicity and at the same time to discern humbly the difference 
between the “mine” and “thine.” 

Frontiers must be drawn to last, and good borders, as Map 
II shows, have a tendency to last. Nevertheless, even the 
worst borders are likely to solidify, at least in a legal sense; it 
is a Major operation to eliminate a bad border just as it is pain- 
ful to break a formerly fractured leg which has healed in a 
wrong position. Between setting up a purely military admin- 
istration and making the final frontier there should be no 


82There is a deplorable tendency among most elected governments, in their own 
countries as well as “in-Exile”’ to represent merely the ruling ethnic group, but not 


the minorities. 
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intermediary stage of a “provisional boundary” which may 
evoke false fears or hopes. Administrative demarcation lines of 
armies of occupation should be openly characterized as such. 

If there are clean-cut ethnic borders coinciding with his- 
torical and geographical borders, as for instance along the 
crest of the North Carpathians, a final frontier should be 
drawn immediately. If on the other hand ethnic units are 
interlaced and overlapping, and if these “nationalities” have 
lived together in the past in a common fatherland, an honest 
effort should be made to federate them and to delineate the 
administrative frontier between the part-States on the bases 
of a plebiscite. Since the “externals” of the two (or more) 
federated States like army, customs, currency, foreign repre- 
sentation are in common and even the broad denominator of 
historic tradition binds the part-States together, a frontier 
with enclaves and irregular, geographically irrational details 
could be drawn. A thorough examination as to the psycho- 
logical possibility of reviving faded or slumbering common 
historic memories and consciousness will have to be made in 
each individual case. The fact that the combinations of the 
1918-1938 period failed has to be faced courageously, and 
new-old combinations and federations on a larger scale have 
to be envisaged. In planning these combinations the old mis- 
take of mechanically putting nationalities of similar language 
together should not be repeated. The testimony of lumping 
“Latins,” ‘“Teutons,” “Slavs” or “Orientals” together has 
wrought more harm than good. A Walloon from Brussels has 
more in common with a “Teutonic” Fleming from the Belgian 
capital than with a “fellow-Latin” from Sicily or Andalusia.* 
A Finn has more in common with a Swede than with a 
Magyar, to whom he is racially related. 


33Wenzel Jakshe, social-democratic leader of the Sudeten Germans, declared quite 
correctly that the Czechs have much more in common with the Germans of Bohemia 
and Moravia than with their “fellow-Slavs” of Slovakia. A millennium links these 
Germans with the Czechs, which circumstance is grotesquely documented by the fact 
that so many of the Sudeten German nationalist leaders are of Czech origin and so 
many Czech nationalist spokesmen were and are of German origin. 
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The other great obstacle to a sound order lies, as we have 
suggested, in commitments already made, in the tendency to 
reward allies and to punish enemies. We do not want to enter 
into the broad question whether governments alone or whole 
nations are responsible for this (or any other) war; it is the 
task of the historian to deal with this issue.“ The true geog- 
rapher can only be concerned with the principles and details 
lying at the basis of a territorial order with the least amount 
of friction and the greatest likelihood of integration and sur- 
vival. The Fourteen Points of Wilson and the Atlantic 
Charter aimed morally at the establishment of a just and last- 
ing order independent of the question of the collective respon- 
sibility of a nation. Whatever the outcome of the issue it is 
to be hoped that the United States and Britain who have 
fought on the Continent without the slightest desire for terri- 
torial gain or material compensation will use their balanced 
judgment and their power to lay the groundwork for a more 
lasting peace in Europe. In such a peace all men of good 
will the world over are interested. May those who have 


devoted their lives to the study of the interrelations of earth 
and man be given a chance to help efficiently in this difficult 
task. 


34So far only one leader of renown has come out in defense of popular innocence: 
the Pope in his allocution of June 2, 1944. To all those in favor of the punishment 
of guilty nations the Portuguese proverb: “Punish the good man and he impreves, 
punish the wicked and he deteriorates” should give material for meditation. 








The International Control 
of Cartels 


Past and Future 


FREDERICK HAUSSMANN AND DANIEL J. AHEARN 


HEN this war is over, the United Nations must 
W decide whether international cartels will be allowed 

to dominate world trade or whether world trade will 
be protected from the restrictive tendencies of such com- 
binations. 

International cartels are agreements between independent 
enterprises or group interests of different countries which 
attempt to dominate or to influence the international market. 
If unchecked they may eventually wreck postwar trade be- 
tween the United Nations. World trade is indivisibly linked 
with world peace so much so that monopolistic cartels at- 
tempting to combine economic and political interests will not 
only again provoke counteractions and “protective measures,” 
but may even endanger the whole peace. The San Remo Oil 
Agreement of 1920 between England and France created 
dangerous tensions with the United States; the struggle for oil 
was in those times no longer a struggle between great trusts, 
it became a struggle between nations. The rubber agreement 
and the tin cartel, both centering about all-important spheres 
of interest in the Pacific area, subordinated the consumers in 
every continent, especially those of the United States, to the 
price dictations of cartel managers; furthermore both these 
agreements linked Far East interests of European govern- 
ments to an economic bloc of private combines. German 
chemical combinations and patent agreements hindered free 
access to Balkan and South American trade. If such practices 
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are repeated in the postwar era, peaceful collaboration and 
international trade will soon be endangered again. 

Can the United Nations formulate a unified cartel policy, 
one which will serve to promote and to expand international 
trade by checking cartel bottlenecks? 

A review of prewar cartel policies of the various countries 
will help to provide an answer to that all-important question. 


Il 


Within the United States, cartels are illegal and subject to 
prosecution by the Anti-Trust Division. The famous “rule of 
reason,” which permits reasonable but not unreasonable com- 
binations, is applied to trusts but not to price-fixing cartels. 
However, under the provisions of the Webb-Pomerene Act 
(1918) those associations which “are entered into for the sole 
purpose of engaging in export trade” are not liable to the 
Anti-Trust penalties. Thus this country may be said to have 
a split policy: all domestic cartels are illegal; but export 
cartels registered under the Webb-Pomerene Act are per- 
mitted. 

Russia also has a split policy, but in another sense. Within 
the Soviet Union there are, of course, no private cartels; but 
official trade delegations, organized by the Kremlin, par- 
ticipated in international cartels, as in some European Oil 
Agreements, in the Wheat Cartel (1933), in the Timber Ex- 
porters Convention (1935), in the Sugar Cartel (1937), and 
in the resolutions of the International Cotton Meeting of 1939. 

In both Russia and the United States the inflexible rule is 
that the internal economy must not be affected by the inter- 
national agreements. 

The second type of cartel policy may be called the control 
policy, whereby cartels are classified and controlled as good or 
bad according to their actions. “Bad” cartels, upon proof 
before special agencies or courts that they have unreasonably 
restricted trade by monopolistic power, are dissolved. “Good” 
cartels not endangering the public interest are allowed to 
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continue. In the United Kingdom all cartels, domestic or inter- 
national, are permitted except those which unreasonably 
restrain trade or endanger public policy at large. Relying 
upon a long series of court decisions (beginning in 1711), the 
British courts examine the actions of cartels whenever com- 
plaints are made against them by private parties. The English 
attitude—and also that of most Empire countries—has often 
been characterized as a “neutral” policy. 

Practically the same cartel policy existed in Germany be- 
fore 1933. Although the German policy was more specialized, 
it was no more efficient. According to the Cartel Law of 1923 
the German government or an aggrieved member of a cartel 
could go before a special cartel court and request dissolution 
of the cartel on the ground that its actions constituted “a 
violation of public welfare.’”” These words were so loosely 
interpreted that in the decade preceding Hitler the govern- 
ment intervened only three times. Indeed, by the indulgent 
practice Germany between 1923 and 1933 encouraged cartels 
instead of controlling them. 

Much stricter was the cartel policy of other European coun- 
tries. Norway soon after World War I instituted a careful 
control of all cartels, and during the thirties so did Poland, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Roumania. Every 
cartel in these countries had to be registered—Czechoslovakia 
alone listed 800 cartels—ard all were supervised by a special 
governmental agency which controlled their conduct. In some 
of these countries the supervision was extensive and rigorous. 
Poland, for example, in 1936 dissolved 103 cartels of a total 
of 273 on the ground that their selling prices were too high. 
Norway likewise exercised a strict supervision of the price 
policies of all cartels. 

Some governments were not content merely to control and 
to supervise cartels. They used them as instruments of their 
political and economic purposes. We may call this policy the 
instrumental policy. For example, the Nazis created an 
elaborate set of organizations which rvled every important 
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branch of German agriculture, manufacturing, trade, and 
finance. These government agencies dominated, according to 
totalitarian principles, all cartels, and through them executed 
the economic policies of Hitlerism. Without exception Ger- 
man cartels after 1934 had no freedom of action, but in effect 
were supine instruments of government. Thus Hitler and his 
cohorts were able to control large segments of the German 
economy with a minimum amount of administration. And 
other States—Italy, Japan, Spain, and Portugal—also looked 
upon cartels as instruments of their general totalitarian policy. 
However, their control over cartels was not as thorough as 
Germany’s. 

Occasionally the nontotalitarian governments used cartels 
for special economic purposes. Between 1920 and 1939 the 
worldwide trend toward government interventionism also oc- 
curred in the field of cartels. In some countries compulsory 
cartels were created, in others existing cartels were used to 
achieve some limited governmental aims, mostly to reorganize 
distressed industries. The United Kingdom created a special 
type of compulsory cartels which, under State guidance, in- 
stituted “industrial self-government” for coal, steel, cotton 
manufacturing, and tramp shipping. In 1935, enabling laws 
for the formation of compulsory cartels were passed in both 
Holland and Belgium on the basis of which Holland re- 
organized its brick manufacturing, and Belgium parts of its 
glass industry. Switzerland formed compulsory cartels for the 
reorganization of its watch industry, its hotel business, and 
for milk and other farm products. France used compulsory 
cartels in the sugar, the silk and the shoe industries, and so did 
Poland in petroleum. And the United States government 
helped to regulate the production, imports and exports of 
petroleum under the well-known Interstate Oil Compact. Also 
it passed and enforced special legislation for price fixing in 
the coal industry which covered 95 per cent of the total 


domestic output. 
To summarize: No two countries in the prewar period had 
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exactly the same cartel policy. The United States and Russia, 
in spite of the fact that both countries did not allow private 
domestic cartels, tolerated certain types of international cartels 
and even participated in them. England had a “neutral” 
cartel policy. Some Northern and Central European coun- 
tries strictly supervised cartels and similar agreements to 
prevent monopolistic abuses. Hitlerian Germany and other 
totalitarian economies dominated cartels and used them as 
agencies to promote governmental policy. Compulsory cartels 
were formed in most countries of the world, but only in ex- 
ceptional circumstances and not as the consequence of general 
policy. 

Three conclusions can be drawn from the cartel history of 
the past 30 years: first, in most countries domestic cartels were 
not regarded as “good” or “bad” in themselves, but actually 
proved under special circumstances to be of service to national 
economic interests; second, it is unlikely that any country will 
allow an international organization, however constituted, to 
prescribe its domestic cartel policy. However, in the inter- 
national field all countries might be willing to participate in 
a unified cartel policy designed for the development and ex- 
pansion of world trade. 


III 


To date, no unified international cartel policy has been 
devised, and it cannot be said that the cartel programs of the 
various nations have broken the way for a world policy. Here 
in the United States the Webb-Pomerene Act is concerned 
not with a universal policy for all international cartels but 
exclusively with the protection of United States traders in 
the world market. European cartel legislations were no less 
self-centered. Hence, any international cartel policy must 
push forward through a no-man’s-land, where it must find 
its own objectives and must formulate procedures of its own. 
National cartel policies, however, offer some valuable ex- 
perience which can be fruitfully used to inaugurate a world 


policy. 
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The basic aim of an international cartel policy must be to 
protect the freedom and expansion of international trade from 
monopolistic cartel abuses. World trade is so vital to every 
nation that it must be preserved from bottlenecks of every 
kind. In prewar years more than 40 per cent of world trade 
was dominated or influenced by cartels, cartel-like agreements 
and “conferences.”’ Thus there is a close connection between 
a world trade policy and an international cartel policy. How- 
ever the two policies are not identical. The main task of the 
latter is to coordinate the relationship between worldwide 
trade in general and international cartels in particular. 

Following are the four essentials of such a policy: 1) The 
Objectives of an International Cartel Policy; 2) The Or- 
ganization of International Cartel Control; 3) The Treat- 
ment of Governmentally Directed Cartels; +) The Problem 
of “Intergovernmental Agreements.” 

As already stated, the principal objective of an international 
cartel policy should be the maintenance and development of 
trade relations free from “bad” cartel influences. International 
cartels are not good or bad in themselves, a fact which is 
recognized by every country. As bitterly opposed as they are 
to domestic cartels, the United States and Russia permit and 
sometimes even promote international cartels. By what criteria 
are international cartels to be judged? They may be said to be 
“bad” when they hamper, endanger or destroy the normal 
functioning and expansion of trade by restricting production 
or by fixing excessive prices. They may be considered “good” 
when they charge prices which are fair to labor, management, 
capital and the producer of raw materials. 

It may be objected that it will be a difficult task to judge 
whether a given cartel is “good” or “bad” under the aspect 
indicated above. But, basically, the distinction involves noth- 
ing more than an application of the “rule of reason” to cartels, 
a task which the British courts have not found insuperable. 


‘ISee “International Cartels and World Trade: An Exploratory Estimate,” by 
F. Haussmann and D. Ahearn, THoucut, XIX (September, 1944), pp. 421-440. 
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The United States Supreme Court has applied this rule to 
trusts. There seems no technical reason why the principle 
could not be applied to international cartels. 

Borderline cases will, of course, arise but they can be solved 
once a body of precedent is established. If in any given cartel 
there are observed both good and bad aspects, then it must be 
decided whether the good outweigh the bad. An international 
cartel policy must steer between the Scylla of monopolistic 
abuses and the Charybdis of jungle-like trade practices and 
cutthroat competition which may finally end in economic or 
even political warfare. As Alfred Plummer (International 
Combines in Modern Industry, 1938, p. 208) puts it: “The 
problem of the future of international combines is largely the 
problem of retaining the advantages while we reduce or 
eliminate the disadvantages.” In the past there were many 
disadvantages. But in the future there need not necessarily 
be if an International Cartel Control Office (1.C.C.O.) is 
prepared to deal realistically with the entire problem. 

The organization of the International Cartel Control Office 
should be composed of a Registration Bureau, an Examiner’s 
Office, a Research Staff, and a Cartel Court. 

At the Registration Bureau every international cartel-like 
combination should file a copy of its agreements and its resolu- 
tions according to an established procedure. Of all depart- 
ments, the Examiner’s Office is the most important. On its 
shoulders will lie the burden of appraising the activities of 
the cartels. Agreements and the practice thereunder do not 
always coincide. Borderline cases are bound to arise. Hence, 
a Research Staff, composed of economists and cartel experts 
must be ready to advise the Examiner’s Office. The reports 
prepared by the Research Staff should be published to invite 
public criticism. All complaints against cartels would be 
received by the Examiner’s Office which, if necessary, would 
prepare the case against “bad” cartels. Whenever possible this 
Office should try to convince those cartels alleged to be con- 
trolling trade to cease or to change their practices. If this 
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produces no results, the Examiner’s Office should then forward 
a complaint to the national governments affected by the cartel 
practices. If no remedial action is taken then it should present 
the case to the International Cartel Court for adjudication. 

The success of the I1.C.C.O. will depend in large measure 
on the ability and spirit of the Examiner and his staff. Ex- 
perience shows that prewar cartel policies—even those based 
on similar legal principles—did not everywhere have the 
same effect. In Germany, between 1920 and 1933, there was 
a veil drawn around monopolistic practices which shielded 
them from almost every attack. In sharp contrast to America’s 
policy, other nations such as Norway, Poland, France, Hol- 
land, Belgium and Switzerland employed a very elastic 
cartel policy, one which actually tended to favor cartels. If 
the I.C.C.O. is to function in the interest of all nations, strict 
enforcement, based upon careful examination, continuous 
vigilance and a healthy suspicion against all international 
cartels, whatever their origin, must be exercised. 

One of the most intricate problems which an I.C.C.O. 
would have to solve would be its policy toward governmental 
activity and influence in international cartels. What attitude 
should it follow in dealing with governmentally dominated 
cartels or with those cartels in which governments participate 
with private interests (“mixed cartels”)? And what should 
be its policy toward purely governmental cartel-like compacts 
such, for example, as the famous Intergovernmental Com- 
modity Control Agreements? 

Governmentally dominated cartels, such as those which 
flourished in Nazi Germany, should not henceforth be allowed 
to argue that national economic policy is independent of and 
superior to international welfare. It is the essence of every 
true international agreement that when national and inter- 
national interests collide, the latter must prevail. Whatever a 
nation chooses to do with domestic cartels is its own affair. 
But what it attempts to accomplish by cartels in the inter- 
national market is the common concern of all nations which 
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buy and sell therein. Under no circumstances should any 
special privileges be extended to governmentally dominated 
cartels. However, when political issues are involved they must 
be arbitrated or adjudged according to special procedures. 

Somewhat less delicate would be the problem of dealing 
with those international cartels which are concluded by gov- 
ernments but which are, in reality, run by private interests. 
The tin cartel embraced both private mine owners and the 
Dutch Government which, through the Banka Company and 
the Billington Company, owned 73 per cent of the capital 
invested in Malayan tin. In addition to its financial stake, the 
Dutch Government also derived considerable revenues from 
export taxes levied on all Malayan tin. The British Govern- 
ment through its voting-control of the Anglo-Iranian Com- 
pany, participated in some international oil cartels. And the 
Weimar Republic of Germany, through special companies, 
owned and operated aluminum plants which were members 
of the international aluminum cartel. In all such cases, gov- 
ernments are merely partners in a commercial venture, and, 
as such, they should not be allowed to monopolize inter- 
national trade. 

There are, however, certain types of governmental cartel 
activities which must be clearly distinguished from those men- 
tioned above. Here we refer to the Intergovernmental Agree- 
ments which were formed by a number of governments to 
regulate some parts of world trade or some international serv- 
ices. Originally these compacts were concluded in the interests 
of distressed producers. In the black days of 1933 the United 
States together with Canada, Australia, Argentina, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and Roumania pledged themselves to 
maintain export quotas in wheat. Other countries, principally 
the United Kingdom, as consumer representative, were sig- 
natories to the pact. Similar agreements designed “for the 
orderly adjustment of world supply to world demand” were 
concluded in tea, coffee, sugar. In August, 1944, the United 
States and Great Britain signed a petroleum agreement which 
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in the hopes of high American and British officials will be 
the forerunner of similar compacts. Many governmental agree- 
ments were reached for the rationalization or rate-making of 
railways, shipping services, airlines, cables, and radio com- 
munications. Very likely all the prewar intergovernmental 
agreements will be revived and perhaps be strengthened in the 
postwar years. 

That such agreements control or at least influence inter- 
national trade and traffic is obvious. Actually they are a 
species of “planning” by combined governments conducted on 
a basis similar in many respects to the “planning” of private 
cartels. They allocate production, they regulate distribution, 
they assign export quotas, and they fix—or indirectly serve to 
fix—prices. Therefore, in principle, they need the same con- 
trol as private cartels. This means that their actions should 
be watched by the I.C.C.O. to see if they exercise a mono- 
polistic influence on international trade—or in other words 
to ascertain if they are “good” or “bad” intergovernmental 
agreements. Especially must they be supervised when only a 
limited number of nations, not all producer and consumer 
countries, participate in them. 

The compacts in beef and in wool were formed within the 
framework of British Empire policy and included only those 
nations cooperating with the policy, such as Argentina. The 
Draft Wheat Convention (1942) was a producers’ scheme 
with no arrangements for discouraging high-cost production, 
and with no provisions for the periodic reallocation of quotas 
in favor of low-cost countries. This is not surprising in view 
of the fact that the Convention was signed by four exporting 
countries, all of which had enormous surpluses, and by only 
One importing country. And the International Oil Compact 
is an understanding between the United States and the United 
Kingdom which may or may not eventually include all oil- 
producing and oil-consuming countries. So long as only a few 
of the countries affected by the agreements are signatories to 
them, the possibility cannot be excluded that such govern- 
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ment combines may hamper trade by monopolistic practices 
as efficiently and even more efficiently than private cartels. 
Conceivably, they could squeeze consumers and nonmember 
producers. It is beyond our purpose to explain what method 
of supervision should be applied to them by the I.C.C.O. 
But it will be generally agreed that a separate division within 
the I.C.C.O. should be established to deal with them. 

A final word about intergovernmental commodity agree- 
ments in general. Recent discussions have presented an elo- 
quent case for them. Probably they will increase after this 
war in the expected wave of government agreements. But 
current optimism must not blind us to their potential dangers 
and to the limitations of their coverage. In only a relatively 
small sector of world trade will they serve as workable sub- 
stitutes for competition. Consequently, they cannot render 
superfluous a general cartel control. If world trade is to be 
free, then an I.C.C.O. will always retain its social utility as 
an impartial watchdog. It is designed to prevent monopolistic 
trade bottlenecks, whether they are caused by private interests, 


by government interests, or by a group of governments, to the 
end that the world may enjoy a sorely needed return to Free 


Trade. 


IV 


At present there are a few indications that some nations 
may in the future adopt an international cartel policy. Recent- 
ly an interdepartmental committee of American officials made 
a report about international cartel regulation, the full details 
of which have not yet been published. For the past two years 
England has heard considerable discussion about a postwar 
“regulated trade expansion.” Plans have also been made in 
England for a projected United Nations conference to draw 
up a restrictive cartel policy. Whether such plans envisage 
a postwar competition or collaboration is unknown. Interna- 
tional collaboration, of course, does not necessarily mean a 
return to Free Trade any more than international competition 
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always means an uneconomic and undesirable warfare. Com- 
petition is the life of trade, but cutthroat practices and dump- 
ing may, in the long run, stifle trade. 

An International Cartel Control Office, such as the one 
outlined above, can prevent monopolistic cartel restrictions. 
It could at the same time develop rules of trade practices 
whereby producers, distributors, and consumers will be equit- 
ably treated. 

A cornerstone of an enduring peace is the liberation and 
expansion of world trade. An indivisible part of such a policy 
is a rigorous and impartial cartel control policy on a broad 
international basis. Otherwise it may come to pass that the 
endeavor to lower trade barriers and to abolish exchange con- 
trols may succeed, and yet a web of international cartels 
between monopolistic interests may remain and may even 
flourish under government sponsorship, thereby hampering 
free exchange more dangerously than ever before. 


ae 





The Influence of Social Facts on 
Ethical Conceptions 


LUIGI STURZO 


more influence on ethical conceptions or ethical con- 

ceptions on social facts. In our day, when so much 
emphasis is laid on facts, it is, of course, easier (or at least 
less difficult) for the social analyst to establish the influence 
of facts on ideas. Such an analysis, however, if it is to be com- 
plete, must study the laws that regulate such influence, trans- 
forming the material data of facts into the directing forms 
of ideas. 

It is the purpose of this essay to analyze two important 
social phenomena, one of which has played, and the other of 
which still plays, a decisive role in the moral lives of many 
peoples, namely, slavery and war. Passing allusion will be 
made to other social phenomena in the hope that further 
ethical and sociological research will be made along similar 
lines. 


T HE question is still in debate whether social facts have 


SLAVERY 


In regard to slavery, it is safe to say that no one today 
would deny any of the three following propositions: first, 
that slavery was a social institution opposed to the fundamental 
rights of the human person and an unjust exploitation of man 
by man; second, that slavery arose from a complex economic, 
psychological and social situation which made it not merely 
possible but—at least in pre-Christian times—even general and 
normal; third, that the survival or revival of slavery in 
Christian communities was not merely explained (as, for 
example, by the economic structure of the feudal period) but 
was, all too often, justified and even recommended—in spite 
of being in flagrant contradiction to the spirit of the Gospel. 
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Today it is no longer difficult to get agreement on these 
three points; but that is because the debate on the abolition 
of slavery is over. It was different when slavery was still in 
existence (as here in America in the first half of the last 
century). There was then no lack, even among the profes- 
sional moralists, of those who defended the institution either 
as legitimate (in the sense of not contravening the natural 
law) or at least, as being the lesser of two evils, from the 
economic and social point of view—provided only that slavery 
was limited in extent and mitigated in practice by moral 
feeling and legal force. But, as so often happens when theory 
is in conflict with practice, this limitation and mitigation 
was tantamount to a denial in the conclusions of principles 
that were admitted in the premises. The fact remained that 
real slavery implies two unnatural suppositions, first, that the 
status of slavery is transmitted by birth and, second, that the 
owner has a “right” to sell his superfluous slaves. Once you 
deny these two suppositions, there remain only two other sup- 
positions—equally unnatural—on which the system can be 
kept alive, namely, the use of force to compel men and women 
to be slaves and the practice of turning prisoners of war into 
perpetual slaves. Thus, slavery is seen to be an unnatural 
institution, born of rapine and war, and kept alive by human 
breeding and trade in human flesh. The fact that this traf- 
ficking continued in modern times among Christian peoples 
ruled by “Catholic” kings and “most Christian” majesties and 
“defenders of the Faith” is the blackest page in the whole 
history of the white race; and it should be frankly condemned 
as wholly indefensible. 

So long as the system continued in fact, ethical conceptions 
did not escape its influence. It is true that moral discussion 
sought to limit the immoral consequences of slavery, by insist- 
ing on the Christian duties of mutual forgiveness and charity 
among owners and slaves. Nevertheless, the question of prin- 
ciple was left untouched even by those who regarded the 
abolition as an ideal (to be realized only in the very distant 
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future) and, still more, by those who sought to justify the 
seemingly inevitable practice on the ground that it was not 
really contrary to nature or even that it was a legitimate 
deduction from the natural law. 

We are here in the presence of a fundamental fact resulting 
in a modification of ethical and political conceptions regard- 
ing the institution of slavery. Before legal abolition became 
a fait accompli, it was assumed by theorists that such aboli- 
tion was impossible or, at any rate, was bound to produce 
serious and unbearable consequences for society as a whole. 
After abolition—in spite of the seriousness of the immediate 
effects—ethical theorists began to say that one could prove 
the timeliness, the reasonableness, even the moral obligation 
of the measures taken. Then, but only then, were the ethical 
theories of the pioneers and the men of vision, of the human- 
itarians and the genuine Christians seen in a new light. The 
fears and doubts which hitherto had clouded the clear vision 
of the truth melted into thin air. The triumph of the bolder 
theses, of the radically sounder theses, set in a sharper focus 
the ethical principles, on which they were based.’ 


1In a review of Madeleine Hooke Rice’s American Catholic Opinion in the Slavery 
Controversy it is said: “Of course, slavery is not wrong when it is imposed as the 
punishment of crime, or for a just debt, or as the consequence of capture in a just 
war; and these were the conditions, real or supposed, which prevailed in ancient 
slavery. But when slavery became a commercialized traffic with sheer greed as the 
only purpose, it violated every requisite of morality in its object, in its end, and in 
the circumstances, and was essentially wrong.” (The American Catholic Sociological 
Review, October, 1944, p. 197). The word “slavery,” in its proper institutional sense, 
should not be applied to the punishment of forced labor imposed on criminals for 
a period or for life. This is a question of criminal system and is not to be confused 
with genuine slavery as related to an economic system. The sons of prisoners of 
war were never considered slaves by birth; nor were such prisoners ever sold in the 
slave market. The practice of condemning debtors to “slavery” should have been 
regarded as a barbarous and illegitimate abuse, altogether out of proportion to any 
measure of commutative justice and unjustifiable, like the practice (which survived 
in England well into the last century) of condemning to death thieves who had stolen 
but a few shillings—provided they were of the “lower classes.” Slavery “as a 
consequence of capture in a just war” (and this includes deportation, hereditary 
slavery and the traffic in slaves) cannot be justified morally, however general the 
practice and however normal it may have been in pre-Christian or non-Christian 


systems of society. 
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VENDETTA, SERFDOM, POLYGAMY 


The family vendetta is another historical instance of a 
criminal system which, from the sociological point of view, 
is somewhat like that of slavery. There have been periods 
in the past when even in societies which were already political- 
ly organized, criminal justice was not wholly in the hands 
of kings or judges. The tradition of family justice, established 
before the organization of the Greek polis or the Roman res 
publica or the modern State, continued for centuries and was 
legally accepted or at least tolerated until it was finally 
prohibited. It was a primitive system, based on the premise 
of “an eye for an eye” and the notion of the solidarity of a 
group in the guilt of any of its members. It was due to a state 
of social structure at a time when there was no police force to 
guarantee order and safety, particularly on the highways and 
in the country. This solidarity of the family groups and the 
collective responsibility for the crime of any of the members 
provided a certain social security, but often led to the punish- 
ment of the innocent, to group hatreds which continued for 
generations and to terrible chains of violence which could 
only be broken by some higher ecclesiastical or political power. 

Every reader of the Inferno will recall the case of the 
cousin of Dante’s father, Geri del Bello, whose unavenged 
death (at the hand of Brodaio dei Sacchetti) rankled even in 


hell. 


“O my Guide, his violent death, whose claim 
For vengeance is not yet fulfilled,” said I, 
“By any other sharer in his shame, 

Made him indignant; and, as I suppose, 
He therefore went without a word to me” (Jnf., xxix, 31 ff.). 


Without going as far back as the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century, one can find similar cases, as late as in the last century 
in Corsica and elsewhere; and that, in spite of the laws, the 
organization of the police and the severity of the sanctions. 
Forty years ago, sociological field work brought me face to 
face with persons who had experience of the vendetta system. 
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I found in them a state of mind very like the psychological 
complex of primitive peoples, mountaineers and dwellers in 
forests. They thought of the State as an intruder, as a perturber 
of the laws and interests of the smaller family communities. 
They could not conceive why the family vendetta should be 
considered by the State as a crime and by the Church as a sin. 
To them as to their forebears it was a matter of a right, and 
of a right that no power could take from them. In fact it was 
considered a dishonor for any one to have recourse to the 
State in a matter of family wrong. 

Today, I suppose, such primitive psychology no longer 
survives in Corsica, where the French State has worked 
wonders in extirpating the scourge. What little trace there 
may be in the country districts is fast vanishing. The novels of 
Corsican and Sardinian life which portray this kind of social 
fact and feeling constitute a literary survival of a past that is 
(or is all but) over. The vendetta belongs, like slavery, feudal 
serfdom and polygamy, to a period of civilization that is past. 
What remains of them is a trunk without soil for the roots—at 
most, vestigial social institutions linked to religious traditions, 
as in the case of the Untouchables in India or of Moslem or 
Hindu polygamy. As far as the ethical judgment goes, they 
have been condemned once and for all, in spite of the subtleties 
and nice distinctions that theorists have sometimes excogitated 
in order to give them a semblance of ethical justification. 


THE MORALITY OF WAR 


The problem of the morality of war is still in debate, in so 
far as war has not been as definitely condemned as the institu- 
tions just mentioned; and in so far as it is a matter of all too 
obvious actuality. As things now are, the moralists still justify 
the appeal to war as at least an ultimate juridical means for 
the defense of right. Moralists admit, as a consequence, the 
right and, under certain conditions, the duty to take up arms 
in defense of one’s country when it is considered to have been 
attacked or to be in danger of attack. They further allow war 
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in aid of countries to which a nation is bound by treaties of 
protection or alliance or even by the bonds of friendship. 

To eliminate war and the tragic consequences of war, 
moralists (and, under certain conditions, Popes and bishops) 
have declared themselves in favor of some sort of international 
organization. Very few, however, have so far insisted that 
States have a moral duty to establish such an international 
organization, obliging the States to loyal cooperation and 
judicial submission, even to the point of abolishing the right 
and the use of war.” What is more, in spite of all the ethical 
theories about the right of war, the moment a war is declared 
by one country and accepted by another, attempts are made on 
one side and the other to find some justification. In such cases, 
ethical theory seems to abdicate its right to ethical judgment 
under the plea of a “vital necessity” called National Interest; 
or it takes refuge in the convenient presumption that a war 
declared by legitimate authority is to be considered just until 
the contrary is clearly established. It is even maintained that 
the citizens of a country—“subjects” as they are called—have 
no real right to decide on the justice or injustice of war aims; 
so that the very possibility of “proof to the contrary”—which 
gives some color to the “presumption” of justice—is taken 
away. Add to this the fact that most commonly it is not 
admitted that the State can have any superior authority limit- 
ing its right to war, nor that a world public opinion should 
control and limit the sovereignty of national governments. The 
reason given is that when a war breaks out the final appeal is 
to the principle, Salus populi suprema lex. And soit turns 
out that war, both in fact and law, is placed beyond the reach 
of any criterion of justice and of any ethical control. 

A familiar mode of opposing the thesis of the eliminability 
of war is to rule it out by a sort of theological fin de non 
recevoitr, by declaring that war is a tragic, but inevitable, 


*See, however, John Courtney Murray, S.J., “World Order and Moral Law,” 
Tuovucnt, XIX (December, 1944), pp. 581-586. Pius XII declared in the Christmas 
Address of 1944 that “to ban... all wars of aggression” is a “duty which brooks 


no delay.” 
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consequence of original sin.* The error in this assumption, so 
it seems to me, springs from a lack of distinction between fact 
and right. The question is not whether we can stop this or that 
war from breaking out as a matter of historical fact. The 
question is whether we can abolish the juridical claim that 
war is an ethically approved means for the settlement of 
disputes that arise between States. No legal code has suc- 
ceeded in abolishing bigamy, slavery, serfdom and the ven- 
detta as possible and concrete facts; but every legal code has 
abolished the legitimacy and juridical propriety of such things. 
The question is now whether or not a code of international 
law can abolish the legality of war by outlawing it as a means 
for the settlement of international disputes.‘ 

For the moment, the problem is one of sociopolitical or- 
ganization. But as soon as the possibility of eliminating war 
passes from the stage of utopian idealism to that of practical 
realization the problem of war will have to be considered in 
its ethical essence. 

The ethical principle involved—valid yesterday, today and 
tomorrow, before the abolition of war and after it—may be 
formulated as follows: “War is licit if it is necessary; it ceases 
to be licit the moment its necessity is over.” Needless to say, 
the criterion of necessity applies only to “just’”’ wars. There 
can be no necessity for an unjust war, because—as Dante’s 
dark Cherub put it in regard to absolution for the unrepentant 
—‘a contradiction there consents not” (Inf., xxvii, 120). In 
spite of this, the criterion of necessity was only too often 
applied by the moralists in the past to wars fought to “restore 
the outraged honor” of kings, or to safeguard the right of 
dynastic succession, or to “rectify” national frontiers. In these 


®This mode of arguing was used against the thesis which I sought to defend in 
my work, The International Community and the Right of War, when it was first 
published in London in 1928. 

‘To the objection that the wars of the ancient Hebrews were legitimate and that 
“God willed” the Crusades, it must be answered that Moses authorized family 
vengeance (Numbers iii), that polygamy was accepted by Abraham, that slavery was 
in use among the ancient Hebrews. If the abolition of such practices has done no 
violence to Holy Scripture, the same may be said of the abolition of war. 
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instances, “necessity” counted even less than the “patrimonial 
right” of the ruling families, for on this even the public right 
of the State was then supposed to rest. 

Things became worse when wars were waged under the 
ideological banner of religion or the nation. Such “sacred” 
claims were considered by the people involved to transcend 
the lower categories of justice or necessity. Nothing counted 
but the lofty finality of “God” or the “fatherland.” 

Today we have reached a stage in the history of the “right 
of war” when the “medieval” debates about “proportionate 
causes” or the degree of “justice” or of “necessity” seem 
irrelevant both for the aggressors and for the peoples attacked. 
Moralists who argue about the conditions of a “just war” go 
unheeded. The result has been that even Catholics have been 
inclined to accept one of two modes of passivity: either they 
reconcile themselves to the notion that war is simply not 
ethically controllable—the position of Abbé J. Leclerq of the 
University of Louvain—or they accept the extreme passivist 
position that no modern war can be morally justified (for ex- 
ample, Catholic conscientious objectors). 


THE ORGANIZED INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY 


Is there, in truth, ever any necessity for war? This is the 
first ethical question that the moralist must seek to answer. 
One answer is that wars are necessary for the simple reason 
that there are (and always will be) aggressor nations; that 
the natural law allows the use of force to repel force (vim v1 
repellere) ; and, therefore, that against an aggressor nation that 
will accept no other solution war is inevitable. 

The Covenant of the League of Nations limited to four 
the number of cases in which a State could juridically exercise 
its right to war when all other methods of reconciliation had 
failed. The more recent General International Organization 
proposed at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference recognized no 
war as legitimate except that declared as a juridical or police 
measure by the Security Council against a recalcitrant State. 
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The practical success of this new international law remains to 
be tested. But from the point of view of the moral progress of 
the world, it must be pointed out that there can be no real 
advance toward the elimination of the right of war until this 
abolition is based on an ethical (and not merely a political) 
definition of an aggressor nation. 

In an organized international community, an aggressor 
State must be defined as one that either has recourse to arms 
or prepares for a war, even to vindicate a right which was 
unjustly violated. In such a community, no State will have 
any more right to take up arms of its own accord than a 
private citizen in a national community to take the law into 
his own hands and, without recourse to a tribunal of justice, 
to vindicate his own right or demand reparation for an injury 
or restitution for damage that has been done him. In an inter- 
national community, the individual State must have recourse 
for justice or help to the Security Council or to the Court of 
International Justice. 

The International Community is a natural society and has 
at all times a virtual existence however imperfectly it may be 
organized. As soon as a number of States—few or many makes 
no difference—unite together even in a political organization, 
the rights and duties which are inherent in the nature of 
society, but which could not be perfectly realized for lack of 
social structure, become manifested and impose themselves on 
the moral conscience. The fundamental imperative of the 
common good imposes new limitations on the Heads of na- 
tional Governments; and one of these limitations is the in- 
ability to vindicate national rights by any other means than 
recourse to the established juridicopolitical system which has 
taken from individual States the initiative in war. 

Such a limitation, it is sometimes argued, is incompatible 
with national sovereignty. The argument is based on the 
premise that the State is a “perfect society” (to use the lan- 
guage of Scholasticism) that can accept none. but the self- 
imposed limitations from which it may, and sometimes must, 
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withdraw according to the dictates of its own best interests; 
and this, without any violation of natural or Christian ethics.” 

The error that vitiates the argument is the assumption that 
the State is the only natural and necessary society; as though 
the same were not true of the international community, merely 
because it is supposed to be a purely voluntary society. It must 
be remembered—what is too often forgotten by those who 
make this assumption—that there have been periods in the 
history of our civilization when there were no States (in the 
modern sense of the word), and that the cities which were 
centers of political power were later unified into larger ter- 
ritories by kings or princes. who ruled over federations or 
dynastic kingdoms with little in common beyond the bond of 
allegiance to the same lord. If one but recalls the patriarchal 
period, or the periods of family and tribal rule, it becomes 
obvious that the so-called “political” power can exist, actually 
or virtually, in other social groups than the modern State. 
Or if one thinks of the vast empires in the past which have 
included many subject but separate kingdoms (or even of 
modern instances) it should be clear that political power has 
been vested in various manners and with varying degrees of 
responsibility. 

The root of the matter is that there exists in nature and 
according to nature an international community, and that such 
a community, however potentially, imperfectly and tentative- 
ly, has always existed, even though at times it has been clothed 
in the dress of hegemonic power (as in the case of the Roman 
Empire) or of theocfatic authority (as in the case of the Holy 


5The concept of the State as a “perfect society” is not absolute; it is relative to the 
functions of a society which is supposed to be able, by its own means, to achieve a 
specific end. But when a particular society is no longer able to attain this specific end 
except in collaboration with other societies of the same kind, it becomes a duty to 
collaborate. And, consequently, there arises a mutual interdependence, and rights 
and duties are shifted to the new community. This is the case of the individual who 
can no longer, by himself, achieve his end. It is the same with families, with cities, 
with nations, with modern States. The society resulting from collaboration realizes 
the purposes of individual members, but at the same time, transcends them in the name 
of the common good. 
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Roman Empire or Christendom, or of the Padisha for the 
Mohammedans, or of the Empires of the Sons of Heaven or 
of the Sun for the Chinese or Japanese). If there have been 
in the past several centers of international unification rather 
than a single one, that was a consequence of two simple facts: 
first, the lack of geographic unification—the human race did 
not know itself fully because communications between the 
various continents were few and difficult; second, religious 
differences at a time when common allegiance depended large- 
ly on unity of belief, and when Christians themselves could 
be as divided as they were into Eastern and Western Churches. 

But now that modern ways of thinking have widened the 
separation between political and religious life while, at the 
same time, intercontinental communication has become more 
frequent, less difficult and, in the air, extremely rapid, the 
possibility of ecumenical unification has become more and 
more a reality. Today, under pressure of the tragic events of 
two world wars, it is becoming a fait accomplt. 

It is not surprising that the travail involved in bringing 
an international organization to birth has been longer and 
more painful than in the case of national organizations. 
Whenever local nuclei have been called upon to yield to a 
higher social order a part of their rights, we witness those 
great historical tensions which have nearly always been ac- 
companied by revolutions or wars. In every case it was a 
question of dispossessing smaller groups of their right to the 
use of force and of subordinating them to a more embracing 
law. Modern States, for their own good and for the good of 
humanity, must expect to pass (as did the free Cities in the 
Middle Ages) through this stage of tension, ending in a 
limitation of their rights of sovereignty. 

This fact of organizing effort is, at the same time, an 
ethical fact, since no organization can be based merely on 
force. A Covenant of nations may be born of an initial act 
that is voluntary; but the permanence of the Covenant be- 
comes an obligation. This was the case with the United States. 
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The thirteen States came together freely; their union resulted 
in a common good; withdrawal from the union would be a 
blow to that common good, hence arose the right of the Union 
to prevent, even by force, the secession of any of the States. 
There is no reason why, tomorrow, the international organiza- 
tion may not reach this stage, in which political necessity and 
ethical propriety will coincide in making membership in the 
International Community a matter of obligation.° 

The necessity of war will continue to exist, so long as there 
is no power above the wills of individual States having the 
means of war at their disposal. But once an international com- 
munity can be organized to the point of sufficient power to 
control individual States and to settle, with appropriate inter- 
national organs, the disputes that arise, then war will cease 
to be necessary. In that moment they will cease to be legitimate. 
If the case should arise of a State using arms to safeguard its 
rights, in spite of the obligations it has assumed, then that 
State will not only have violated a covenant of the Inter- 
national Community, but it will have made use of an il- 
legitimate and, therefore,—because no longer necessary—an 
immoral means. It is true that such a State may have to accept 
an international decision that may not be just. But what does 
that prove? Do not the citizens of national States have to 
accept only too often decisions that are not just? No one would 
allow that such aggrieved citizens have the right to attack the 
judge or to kill the plaintiff who happens to have won the case. 
The national common good demands that even an unjust 
sentence (which cannot be appealed) must be suffered rather 
than have the judiciary system overthrown. In the same way, 


®There are some who profess to fear that the Organized International Community 
may attribute to its Heads so much power as to constitute a menace to the life of the 
individual States. It is, of course, a duty to foresee such a possibility and forestall 
its realization—but sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. Mankind has suffered 
from periods of tyranny and periods of war; but no historical experience has equalled 
the tragedy of the present war. The search for a new order based on moral principles 
is not only a duty but a necessity. An international Community must expect its ups 
and downs, as was the case with the modern States which saw two world wars 
in the period of their absolute individual sovereignty. 
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the international common good will demand of a State (even 
when treated unjustly) that it abide by the decision rather 
than start a war to vindicate itself. But after all, even in the 
present arrangement, does not the loser in a war, even with 
justice on its side, have to accept often enough unconditional 
surrender? What is it but pride and egoism that makes us 
more disposed to accept, however grumblingly, the arbitra- 
ment of arms than the sentence of a court? 

A distinction is sometimes made between an offensive and a 
defensive war, as though the former were immoral, but not 
so the latter. It is hard to maintain the distinction. Many a 
war that is technically offensive is, in reality, a war of preven- 
tive defense; and others that are in reality defensive have 
been, in fact, deliberately provoked to make them seem of- 
fensive. Our aim must be the total abolition of war, not as a 
matter of political agreement, but on the basis of the ethical 
consideration that wars between States are no longer (and 
can no longer be) necessary and that the armed intervention 
of the International Community is no more than an act of 
authority, a police measure, a just punishment in regard to 
a rebellious State guilty of felony. 

This is not to say, that, in case of sudden armed aggression, 
an attacked nation may not defend itself with all the material 
power at its disposal, so long as it appeals at the same time 
to the League and is ready to abide by its decision. This is but 
the case of the private citizen attacked by a thief. He will try 
to defend himself cum moderamine inculpatae tutelae—but 
only pending the arrival of the police or the decision of a 
judge. Ethically and juridically, the State attacked no more 
accepts the thesis of war than the outraged citizen looks upon 
the success or failure of his self-defense as declaratory of his 
rights. 

The ethical character of any act depends partly on inten- 
tion. And this is true of an act involving force, whether in 
personal self-defense or in the policing of international society. 
In this latter case, the essence of war (and hence the ethical 
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character of war) is absent even though such policing may 
have the material appearance of a long and bloody conflict. 


REVISION OF ETHICAL CONCEPTIONS 


It does not follow from what has been said that social facts 
can so condition our ethical conceptions that what was legiti- 
mate yesterday may become illegitimate today. Only a super- 
ficial analysis of the facts could lead to this conclusion. It is 
an oversimplification to say: “So long as slavery lasted, no 
one declared it illicit; now that it is out of fashion, every 
one says it is illicit... . Until the International Community 
was authoritatively organized a just war was morally licit; 
once the organization is complete—the League of Nations 
was merely an experiment—not even a war waged for a just 
motive can be licit.” To speak in this way is to forget that both 
:.istorical facts and moral rules have a common principle in 
human nature—conscience directed, instinctively or reflective- 
ly, by reason. No historical fact is a purely external matter; 
facts have for their soul that element of rationality which men, 
acting and reacting in the external world that surrounds them, 
have put into the facts as a reflection of that conscience which 
their actions have actualized. Human action is not blind. It 
has a finality. Even when men start from wrong assumptions 
and are moved by passion, what they aim at and what they 
achieve is for them a good. There is no human act without 
some good in it, however mixed with what is bad and muddled 
by what is evil. 

It is not man in the abstract that acts with this or that par- 
ticular end in view; it is a concrete individual guided by 
human reason. And such a man acts ethically whether his 
purposes are economic, political, artistic, cultural, recrea- 
tional or what not. The ethical urge, that is to say, simple 
moral reason in action, is inherent in all human behavior and 
is revealed in every social fact. If the social fact arises from 
bad actions (mixed, of course, with good ones), it merely 
requires analysis to make this evident. 
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What we call moral law is a rational norm derived by ex- 
perience from social phenomena, from facts; and, in the same 
way, the facts are the concretization of human rationality im- 
pregnated with ethical values, with moral law. Unfortunately 
man is not infallible; he makes mistakes both of aim and of 
action; and hence the external reality and the ethical norms 
never coincide perfectly with what is rational, and are always 
in need of adjustment to bring them into line with rational, 
moral law. 

It may be objected that with Divine Revelation in general, 
and with the Christian Revelation in particular, human reason 
has been so illuminated that such errors and deviations should 
be impossible. And, in fact, the perennial guidance of the 
Church, endowed as it is with infallibility in matters of faith 
and morals, does eliminate such errors and does rectify such 
deviations. The influence of Christianity on social life has 
been immense. Yet the facts remain that the majority of men 
are not yet Christian and the Christians themselves are not all 
within the sheepfold of the Church, and many who are 
Christians in name have lost their faith and abandoned evan- 
gelical morals, and even those who want to live as Christians 
find that passions and worldly interests influence their theo- 
retical ideals and their conduct. And hence it follows that 
social facts are more stamped with the spirit of the world 
than with the spirit of Christ. The result is that there is always 
need to revise the prevailing ethical conceptions, to bring 
them into conformity with human reason or, still better, with 
human reason illumined by Faith; to refashion social institu- 
tions in the light of social developments to fill in what is lack- 
ing and to correct any harmful results on individuals or on 
society as a whole. 

There will still remain, between the ethical ideal which is 
abstract and interior and the social realization which is ex- 
ternal, a gap that is never, and never can be, filled. Those who 
plan a new city may have excellent blueprints, but if they have 
no stone they must build with brick and wood; and if oak is 
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not available, they must be content with pine; and if houses 
would take too long to build they must put up sheds. So it is 
with the social order. When the explorers and settlers in 
America and Canada were faced by a diffident and hostile 
native population they were obliged, even against their will, 
to defend themselves with arms. Unfortunately the line be- 
tween defense and attack is often very thin. Even Christian 
soldiers can easily exaggerate the dangers they must face; and 
all too easily assume that attack is their only real defense. 
Early Americans, who are often thought to have been more 
religious than men today, have much to answer for in this 
respect. 

This much can be said. Between ethical conception and 
social realization there will always be enough distance to 
justify men in revising their traditional norms and in dream- 
ing of ideals that can be at least partially realized in pushing 
forward the frontiers of reform. And so it is that, however 
poor and imperfect a situation may seem, after progress has 
been made, it was at least good in so far as it was a means to 
something better, the raw material of reform. 


THE UNCHANGING LAW OF LOVE 


A difficulty has no doubt occurred to the minds of many 
who have read so far. Accustomed as they are to think of 
ethical norms as fixed and impervious to the dynamism of 
social development they may have wondered how ethics can 
ever become the rule of conduct if its directions are so in- 
definite. The answer is not difficult. There is one ultimate 
moral rule that is unfailing, infallible and within us, the 
rule of love written in our nature and revealed by God. “If 
a man is without love,” says St. John, “he holds fast by death” 
(I John 3:14). 

From this primary rule we must, of course, deduce the 
practical consequences. The first and most obvious are those 
which Moses promulgated in the Ten Commandments, but 
which have always been known to men, however much they 
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may have been “more honored in the breach than the ob- 
servance.” Other applications derived from the Command- 
ments and based on the law of love, have been slowly ground 
out by the two millstones of social experience and ethical 
conception. In the onward-moving stream of moral clarifica- 
tion, the real and the ideal have rubbed and shaped one an- 
other, but always within the banks of human limitations. 

Once slavery had taken roots and spread, during the long 
and unknown prehistoric period, a sportaneous and collective 
abolition was humanly impossible without a lengthy process 
and a final crisis within the economic system of which it was 
a part. Of course, even in that system the moral precept of 
love regulating the relations of masters and slaves was never 
abrogated, and there were always masters who were moved 
by human feelings to liberate their slaves; just as among the 
slaves, there were some who begged their masters to keep 
them in slavery rather than commit them to the insecurity 
of independent life in the social organism of those days. In a 
word, if an individual wants to be morally good, he can be 
so whatever the social conditions of his time. And so it was 
that practical hic et nunc ethics (as in the Epistles of St. Peter 
and St. Paul) prescinded from the social aspect of slavery 
and limited itself to prescriptions of mutual love and respect, 
lifting the economic and personal relations of master and 
servant (or slave) to the spiritual level of charity and Chris- 
tian brotherhood, and thus resolving the tensions that might 
have kept them in conflict. 

The final phase of clear moral prescription has not yet been 
reached in regard to war. As things are now those who still 
continue to insist on the theory of the “just war” presented 
sub specie aeternitatis and without reference to contingent 
reality betray an incomprehension of historical and socio- 
logical reality; but the same is true of those who scoff at the 
conceptions and criticize the mental attitude of the Scholastics 
and their followers. It may be that the theory was powerless 
in fact to prevent unjust wars or to regulate the limits to be 
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observed in a just war, for the simple reason that once a war 
has broken out both parties appeal to the justice of their 
respective causes, and both sides have recourse to the methods 
which seem most conducive to victory, whether the methods 
are licit or not. Nevertheless, the Church could make use of 
the theory to condemn departures from the conventions, and 
she was able through her bishops and saints to exert a mitigat- 
ing influence on the jealousies and hatreds of medieval fac- 
tions and on the quarrels of reigning families, so that wars 
were shortened and peace was hastened and the miseries and 
devastations of war were certainly reduced. 

Today the problem of war must be presented in different 
terms. The legal and actual abolition of war is now in sight. 
A change to something better is at hand; and it would be a 
misfortune if the moralists should be the last to approve the 
resolutions.’ It is not ethics that changes, since its fundamental 
motives are based on the unchanging principle of the love of 
God and our neighbor; it is the social situation that changes, 
and that largely under the influence of conceptions that are 
derived from right reason, both speculative and. practical, 
and from the Christian philosophy of life, even when it is 
not practiced as perfectly as it should be. It is only the 
practical applications of ethics that must keep pace with the 
movement of new social forces. We may justly complain (and 
in my case it would not be for the first time) that moralists 
in the past have often been so preoccupied with the private 
applications of the moral law to the individual conscience as 
to neglect their public relevance to social problems.’ It is 
only since the publication of Rerum Novarum (1891) that 
moralists have begun to devote special attention to the ethico- 
social problems of the workers. And it is only in our own 
century that the problem of war has been studied (and that by 


'The Declaration of the American Bishops of November, 1944, is a document of 
the first importance that can only be compared with the letter of Benedict XV of 
August, 1917, and the Christmas declarations of Pius XII. 

8Cf. Luigi Sturzo, “Politique et Théologie morale,” in Nouvelle Revue Théologique. 
Louvain, Museum Lessianum, September-October, 193% 
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too few) in the context of international life, although as far 
back as Taparelli’s Diritto di Natura a first step was made in 
this direction.’ 


THE RHYTHM OF PROGRESS 


The more obvious objections have thus been answered. It 
is now time to emphasize, as a conclusion to this study, the 
existence, in every stage of social life, of two tendencies which 
may be called respectively the “organizatory” and the “ideal- 
istic’ (or even “mystical”—in the wider sense of the word). 
The former tends to conserve; the latter to transform. Both 
among conservative organizers and idealistic reformers, there 
are always some who are moved by selfish interests or false 
conceptions; but equally in both there can always be found a 
fundamental ethical drive urging them in the direction of the 
common good. 

The conservatives who want the status quo are legitimately 
fearful lest change should merely make things worse; the 
liberals are honestly convinced that change will effect a 
needed improvement. There is no lack of reasonable motive 
behind both “reactionaries” and “rebels.” But because duality 
always tends, either in one direction or the other, toward 
unification, at one period. of history conservative organiza- 
tion will prevail and at another idealistic transformation. At 
one period social facts and ethical conceptions will be in 
conflict; at another they will tend to coincide. It is inevitable 
that in this rhythm of mutual contact or conflict there should 
emerge those decisive “movements” that make for the progress 
of humanity. It is because all social situations have a negative 
and even nasty side, that reforming and mystical seeds can 
always find a soil in which to bud and blossom. In these cases 
the “ethical” urge is the need for liberty, justice and equity, 
for mutual understanding between the classes and compassion 
for the underprivileged, for insistence on the rights of re- 


°Cf. Bruno de Solage, “Taparelli et la Théologie Contemporaine,” in Bulletin de 
Littérature Ecclésiastiqgue, Toulouse, October-December, 1940. 
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ligious and racial minorities. Collective life takes on the 
rhythm of progress, even though the realization of such ideals 
is made difficult or impossible because means are lacking or 
because the ideals degenerate into utopian exaggerations. 
Visionaries and dreamers, unheeded Cassandras and martyrs 
of ideas and beliefs always play a useful role, because what 
they say and suffer helps to create a pathos, a receptive mood, 
in the collective conscience, tending to lift it above the slough 
of complacence and sloth, to shift it from the “letter” that kills 
to the “spirit” that quickens. 

But, on the other hand, it is no less necessary that the social 
machine should not be upset, that society should be saved from 
the perpetual perturbations of pseudomystics and the revolts 
of discontented mobs. Social transformation should be a 
gradual process deeply rooted in the collective conscience. In 
this sense, even so-called “reactionaries” can fulfill the neces- 
sary ethical function of serving as a bit and bridle to a “chang- 
ing” world, provided only they do not try to rein back all 
social progress by putting a soulless, formalistic, Pharisaic 
ethic in the saddle. 

Genuine ethics, based on the fundamental principle of the 
love of God and our neighbor, with justice, equity and charity 
as its norms, cannot be cribbed and confined in a cabin of 
abstractions with no windows looking out on social reality. 
Ethical conceptions must get out into the open, and help to 
shape the social situation, to inform it with the soul of human 
rationality and to stamp it, wherever possible, with the seal of 


supernatural Faith. 


at 





The Ethics of A. E. Housman 


FRANCIS SWEENEY 


man’s poems selected for inclusion in his Introduction to 

Modern English and American Literature, W. Somerset 
Maugham confesses that his admiration for the poet has suf- 
fered some diminution with the years: “I find myself now a 
trifle impatient with his attitude; his pessimism is peevish and 
the sorrows that wrung his heart move me to laughter rather 
than to sympathy.” 

The judgment invites the suspicion that the younger 
Maugham was more capable of appreciating the very real 
grievances of youth which are recorded in Housman’s poems. 
Maugham would not deny that living can be an onerous duty 
for sensitive souls. In the case of Francis Thompson he recalls 
that the poet, under the care of Alice and Wilfred Meynell, 
“enjoyed till his death such mitigations to existence as respec- 
tability can afford.”’ For Christians like Thompson and the 
Meynells, existence was more susceptible of mitigation than 
for Housman the atheist. 

“His poetry is wrung from him, as from so many poets, by 
some pain of life,” says Professor Garrod.’ And Housman 
would agree, except to insist that it was not his personal 
sorrow, but the sadness that is every man’s birthright: 


They say my verse is sad: no wonder; 
Its narrow measure spans 

Tears of eternity, and sorrow, 

Not mine, but man’s.‘ 


[: A critical note accompanying several of A. E. Hous- 


1W, Somerset Maugham, Introduction to Modern English and American Literature 
(New York, The New Home Library, 1943), p. 600. 


3]bid., p. 601. 
3H. W. Garrod, “Mr. A. E. Housman,” The Profession of Poetry and Other Lectures 


(Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1929), p. 212. 
4A. E. Housman, More Poems (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1936), p. 3. 
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His pessimism (he preferred to call it pejorism) he at- 
tributed “to my observation of the world, not to personal 
circumstance.”* The poems read a severe indictment upon the 
world. There is no flaw in it as a report on the unhappy 
aspects of life. Its defect is its incompleteness; the poet’s 
remedies are carrion comforts which cannot satisfy, as they 
did not satisfy Housman. If it is true, as Housman said, that 
“it is the function of poetry to harmonise the sadness of the 
world,” then as a poet he failed. The dimensions of that 
failure and its cause are seen clearly in a consideration of 
Housman’s ethical doctrines. 

Dr. Reilly accurately describes the temper of Housman’s 
three lean volumes of poems, and indicates the root of his 


pessimism : 
















Housman’s range is not wide; the fundamental ideas with which he concerns 
himself are few. He tells us that death is certain; that the joys of life are 
casual, its sorrows sure; that a dead man’s friends soon forget him and his 
sweetheart finds ready consolation in another’s arms; that Nature, though 
beautiful, is indifferent and unkind. . . . It is not Housman’s preoccupation 
with death that renders him a pessimist, but his conviction that the grave is the 
end of all things and life its unwanted, dull and futile prelude.’ 


Housman’s sister, Katherine E. Housman Symons, traces 
this attitude to the death of Housman’s mother when he was 


twelve years old: 


A tender attachment had existed between mother and son; and this cruel 
loss to him seems to have roused in him an ‘early resentment against nature’s 
relentless ways of destruction. . . . Death—that cuts short both joys and 
sorrows—became an obsession with him, very evident in after-life, but already 
there in boyhood, though less noticeable.® 
















5Mark Holstein, “A Shropshire Lad,” The Atlantic Monthly (Boston, The Atlantic 


Monthly Co.), Vol. 171, No. 1, p. 88. 
®4lfred Edward Housman: Recollections, by Katherine E. Symons and Others (New 


York, Henry Holt and Co., 1937), p. 37. 
Joseph J. Reilly, “The Poetry of A. E. Housman,” Of Books and Men (New York: 


Julian Messner, Inc., 1942), pp. 4, 5. 
*Symons, of. cit., p. 8. 
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Belief in the finality of death is expressed in many places in 
the poems: 


When shall this slough of sense be cast, 
This dust of thoughts be laid at last, 
The man of flesh and soul be slain 
And the man of bone remain ?® 


Death is the “inn of night,” “the still dwelling,” “the sill of 
shade,”” “the nation that is not,” “the put-to-death, the 
perished nation.” The certain mortality of man oppresses and 
obsesses Housman. The pattern of his life, as we find it in his 
verse, lay in logical relation to this fundamental proposition. 
He will admit no speculation about a life beyond, or if he 
does, as in the poem, “Crossing alone the nighted ferry,’ it 
is only to reinforce his original tenet. 

Only less important than his view on death is his attitude 
toward God. Housman became an atheist at Oxford at the age 
of twenty-one. When he was seventy-five, two years before 
his death, his brother Laurence questioned him about his 


religious beliefs: 


“And now,” I asked, “what do you call yourself—an agnostic?” ‘‘No,” 
he said decisively. “I am an atheist.” He then went on to say that he thought 
the Church of England the best religion ever invented; it was less disturbing 
than other forms, and eliminated “so much Christian nonsense.” Christianity, 
he added, was most harmful in its social application. This was said in answer 
to a remark of mine that a great many people, while rejecting theological 
Christianity, had now come to accept Christ’s ethical teaching as the only 
sane and safe way of life in this world, whether there were a future life or 


no." 


9A. E. Housman, 4 Shropshire Lad (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1922), 
XLIII, p. 64; cf. XXXII, p. 47, “Speak now...”; XLIV, p. 68, “Turn safe...”; LVII, 
p. 86, “I shall...”; LX, p. 88, “Oh never fear...” 

0A, E. Housman, Last Poems (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1922), VIII, 
p. 23; VII, p. 22. 

USkropshire Lad, XIX, p. 27. 

12More Poems, Il, p. 6; XX, p. 31. 

187bid., XXIII, p. 36. 

My aurence Housman, My Brother, A. E. Housman (New York, Charles Scribner's 


Sons, 1938), p. 114. 
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In his Introductory Lecture he adumbrates the proof for 
beatitude as the end of man, when, in speaking of the motives 
for the pursuit of knowledge he says: “But the desire of 
knowledge, stifle it though you may, is none the less originally 
born with every man; and nature does not implant desires in 
us for nothing, nor endow us with faculties in vain.”™ Yet 
from this limited affirmation of a teleology in the world, 
Housman does not progress to the concept of a personal 
Creator and Ruler of the world. “Nature” seems to be no more 
than the sum of forces in the world. 

The atheism of the poems does not carry the same convic- 
tion as the denial of life after death. Though Housman does 
not accept the evidence for God’s existence, he cannot deny 
that evidence there is.” 

The poet cannot blink the evidence of the world about him. 
Only one poem could be interpreted as idealistic,” but other 
interpretations are more plausible, particularly in the light of 
his acceptance of the external world in other poems, and the 
forthright Aristotelianism of the Introductory Lecture. 

The poet cannot deny that there are tensions of governance 
manifested in the universe. They are the instruments of man’s 
affliction, and if they are wielded by a higher power, then that 
power is a “brute and blackguard.” Whatever may be the 
nature of the cosmic agency which has the management of this 
universe in charge, it is “iniquity on high.”” The theodicy of 
the poems, then, inclines more to a rebellious and resentful 
deism than to atheism. It is the highest expression of that cult 
of intransigence adumbrated in all that Housman did. 

Less of rebellion but no more of belief is found in “For 
My Funeral.” Laurence Housman notes “The very imper- 
sonal Power to whom the poem was addressed,” and declares, 


154, E. Housman, Introductory Lecture (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1937), 


. 28, 29. 
PritMore Poems, XIX, p. 30; cf. Last Poems, IX, p. 24, “We for a certainty...”; 
Ibid., XII, p. 28, “The laws of God...” 

More Poems, XXVI, p. 39. 

18Last Poems, IX, p. 24. 
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“It expressed the belief that life has no conscious hereafter.’™ 
In phrases of solemn beauty reminiscent of the Authorized 
Version, and the Book of Common Prayer, Housman addresses 
—what? Perhaps the life-force in the universe, or the being 
which, in another mood, he calls “heartless, witless nature.” 

Since Housman rejects the conscious hereafter, and denies 
the existence of a God Who will punish and reward, he rejects 
beatitude realized in a future life as the end of man. Man’s 
end is the unconscious, everlasting sleep of the grave.” 


The lad that hopes for heaven 
Shall fill his mouth with mould.” 


The end of man’s actions, then, must be something on this 
side of the grave. Five weeks before he died, in a letter to an 
American admirer Housman wrote: “In philosophy I am a 
cyrenaic or egoistic hedonist, and regard the pleasure of the 
moment as the only possible motive of action.”* It may be 
argued that the cyrenaic pleasure is a more gross commodity 
than the intellectual pleasure which Housman set as an end 
of learning in the Introductory Lecture. And there are pas- 
sages in the poems which are irreconcilable with cyrenaicism. 

Housman’s espousal of the ancient or egoistic hedonism 
rather than the modern universalistic hedonism has caused 
some of the younger poets of today to wax indignant at the 
lack of social values, the unawareness of the class struggle 
they find in Housman. Peter Monro Jack comments on this 
criticism: 

It is understandable how infuriating it must be to the young poets and 
critics hot with revolutionary certainties to be told to shoulder the sky and 
drink their ale when confronted with the iniquities of our social system... . 


This could be called the very decadence of nineteenth-century laissez-faire, 
the last tired voice of private failure in a new and noisy public world of 


18Laurence Housman, of. cit., pp. 117, 122. 
Last Poems, XL, p. 75; cf. More Poems, XLVII, p. 69, “O thou...” 


"1More Poems, XL, p. 57, “So ceases...” 
*27bid., XXII, p. 35. 
*Holstein, of. cif., p. 91. 
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arrogant and intolerant demands. If the critical imagination is restricted to 
a handful of ideological jargon masquerading as literary criticism this will 
do well enough to ridicule Housman and intimidate his admirers. Criticism 
of this kind—and there has been an approach to it—is utterly and fatally 
wrong, the worst critical aberration of the century, and in the end the end 
of poetry.”4 


Housman’s view of the ends of action is not as clear from 
the poems as his teaching on death and the existence of God. 
He is more at home in negation than in affirmation. And he is 
not above contradicting himself. We may say that he assigns 
a merely terrestrial beatitude as the end of man’s actions. Yet 
he would undoubtedly reject the word “beatitude” as too 
grandiose for the mixed, uncertain snatches of felicity to 
which man attains. Life, he says, is “our long fool’s-errand to 
the grave.”” Life is a treadmill: 


To stand up straight and tread the turning mill, 
To lie flat and know nothing and be still, 

Are the two trades of man; and which is worse 
I know not, but I know that both are ill.” 


Some of his poems hold that life is better than death, but 
the larger number insist that the unconscious, endless rest of 
death is better. The proportion is thirteen to seven. In this 
universe, then, which “ails from the prime foundation,” and 
in which the living are in less fortunate case than the dead, 
what can man do that is worth the doing? The poems make 
various responses, which may be summed up under three 
heads: stoic apathy, hedonism, and another course which 
resembles stoicism’s doctrine of life in conformity with nature. 
To be strong and enduring under the unjust yoke of life is the 
counsel of the stoic found in many places in the poems.” More 





24Peter Monro Jack, “A. E. Housman’s Lasting Art,” The New York Times Book 
Review (New York: The New York Times Co.), March 17, 1940, p. 1. 

Last Poems, 1X, p. 24. 

23More Poems, XXVII, p. 40. 

"Shropshire Lad, XLVIII, p. 73. 

Shropshire Lad, LI, p. 79, “Courage, lad,...”; XLVIII, p. 73, “Be still. . .”; Last 


Poems, IX, p. 25, “The troubles...” 
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than the stoic, the hedonist canon is a counsel of action. Hous- 
man’s cyrenaicism is expressed in seven poems of different 
moods. Yet all of them, sweet and bitter, are written in the 
shadow of the tomb. Sometimes the pleasure is that noble one 
of delight at the flowering trees of spring.” Sometimes it is 
the joys of youth in general that the poet tells us to seek, 
because death comes so soon.” The power of drink and other 
intoxicants may take a man’s mind for a season from his woes: 


Could man be drunk forever 
With liquor, love or fights. . .*! 


And malt does more than Milton can 
To justify God’s ways to man.” 


Some critics discover traces of epicureanism in Housman. 
I cannot find any instances of hedonistic belief which may not 
as well be considered cyrenaic. The epicurean doctrine of 
the hierarchy of pleasures, which is expounded in the Jn- 
troductory Lecture, is not taught in the poems. And the 
pleasures which Housman makes the objects of action, when 


described, are found to be pleasures of sense. 

True, a number of poems reprobate unbridled sense pleasure 
and praise virtue. But they cannot be said to be ordered to 
pleasure ends after the epicurean fashion, nor may they be 
explained by the epicurean principle of moderation. We must 
go a step higher to find the place of their origin. When Hous- 
man writes of pleasurable things that are evil, and not be- 
cause they mar another pleasure, then he is turning his back 
on hedonism of every degree. He comes then to a detheolog- 
ized Christian ethic, in spite of his protest, or at least to 
stoicism, with its doctrine of virtue as the only good, and its 
supreme law of conduct in conformity with nature. 


Hand, you have held true fellows’ hands. 


2Shropshire Lad, Il, p. 4, “And since...” 

307 ast Poems, XLI, p. 78, “The lofty shade...” 
817bid., X, p. 26. 

82Shropshire Lad, LXII, p. 92. 
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Be clean then; rot before you do 
A thing they’d not believe of you.™ 


Housman believes that love can lift up a man’s heart above 
sense pleasure.“ The “Epithalamium” is a magnificent tribute 
to those who come chaste to marriage. It might well have been 
written by a Christian like Patmore: 


Pour it out, the golden cup 

Given and guarded, brimming up, 
Safe through jostling markets borne 
And the thicket of the thorn; 

Folly spurned and danger past, 
Pour it to the god at last.* 


There are poems which express with all the resources of 
the poetic craft the remorse of those who sin against the law 
of life in conformity to nature.” Other praise of virtue with- 
out trace of the cauda serpentina of hedonism can be found 
in some of Housman’s lines about soldiers.” 

Nine of Housman’s poems mention suicide. Five are neutral, 
or merely express pity for the slayers of themselves; one says 
that it is an indifferent matter whether one dies naturally or 
by one’s own hand; one may be interpreted as being in op- 
position; two express emphatic approval of suicide in certain 
circumstances. One of these last, as Laurence Housman recalls, 
was written on the occasion of a young man’s committing 
suicide.” The other twists a citation from the Gospels to 
justify suicide.” When Housman prefers suicide to dishonor, 
or loss of tranquillity of soul, he is following the stoic precept 
that the wise man, who is indifferent to the terrors of the 
grave, should choose death when life can no longer be sup- 


887bid., XXXVII, p. 53; cf. XLIX, p. 68; Last Poems, XXXI, p. 60, “Cureless 
folly...”; More Poems, XVI, p. 26, “Today...” 

“Shropshire Lad, XVIII, p. 25, “Oh, when...”; VIII, p. 14, “I wish...” 

85Last Poems, XXIV, p. 47. 

%7bid., XXII, p. 45, “If thorns...”; XXIII, p. 46, “In the blue...” 

817bid., XX XVIII, p. 72, “Too full...”; XXXII, p. 65, “They sought... 

Shropshire Lad, XLIV, p. 67, “Shot? so quick...” 

897>id., XIV, p. 69, “And if your hand...” 
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ported with dignity and peace. Hugh Molson analyses the 
attitude thus: 

He takes the classical view that suicide is a legitimate and justifiable refusal 
on the part of a man to go on playing a game of hazard in which the dice 
are loaded against him; the game has always been without object and if it 
becomes uncongenial a man has the right (in certain circumstances Housman 
would say the duty) to conclude it.* 


In summary, the core of Housman’s philosophy is in- 
transigence derived from unbelief in God’s existence. Belief 
in God was the one thing necessary for total healing in the 
soul of the poet. He saw the order of the world; he admitted 
the tensions of final causality at work about him; he knew that 
there should be an uncreated Intelligence at the heart of the 
pattern. Yet affirmation of God’s existence he could not make. 
He wanted to believe. When he was in his thirties he wrote in 
a strangely pathetic strain: 

No fire-faced prophet brought me word 
Which way behoved me go. 
Ascended is the cloudy flame, 

The mount of thunder dumb; 


The tokens that to Israel came, 
To me they have not come.” 


So much is belief his homeland that he is only an exile in 
any other attitude. His philosophy is in its greater part merely 
negation. His ethics is an eclectic makeshift. When he tarries 
in hedonism or stoicism it is without enthusiasm. The country 
whose name is written on his heart is his only home, and it 
does not exist. And the pessimism has its stern logic. Because 
Housman saw what the universe amounted to without God, 
his world is that of injustice unevened, of pain unrewarded, 
of faith mocked. Never in our day has despair had so eloquent 


a minstrel. 


“Hugh Molson, “The Philosophies of Hardy and Housman,” Quarterly Review, 


April, 1937, p. 205. 
"More Poems, Il, p. 5. 
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A Wor_p To Reconstruct: Pius XII on Peace and Reconstruction. By 
Guido Gonella. Translated by Rev. T. Lincoln Bouscaren, S.J. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1944. Pp. 333. $3.50. 

This volume has been published under the auspices of the Bishops’ Com- 
mittee on the Pope’s Peace Points. It consists of a series of twenty articles 
originally written for L’Osservatore Romano from January to May, 1942. 
These were later published by the Vatican Press in book form. ‘They are 
here offered to the American public as a companion piece to the collection of 
Papal documents published in 1943, under the title Principles for Peace. 

It would be a mistake to judge the book by the seven papers of Part I, 
under the heading ‘“The Reform of International Morality.” Hate must be 
conquered ; fidelity to agreements restored. Utility is not the measure of 
justice ; force is not the criterion of right. National egoisms must be replaced 
by a recognition of the solidarity of peoples. All these propositions are very 
true, and very important. But the handling of them poses serious literary 
problems. Gonella has experienced the embarrassment felt by one of the 
authors of The Federalist when he observed, “There is an awkwardness in 
reasoning on self-evident positions.” What literary interest this section pos- 
sesses is naturally Italian in tone. 

But in Part II the author strikes oil. In each of the thirteen chapters, 
almost without fail, he comes to grips with the historical experience of the 
tragic years 1919-1939 and extracts from events the meaning they have when 
analyzed in the light of Papal principles. Several of these chapters make 
outstanding contributions to the Catholic study of international relations and 
international law. 

Regarding the protection of minorities, for example, Gonella points out 
how the conflicts between minorities and dominant national communities were 
everywhere intensified as the unification of States progressed under the im- 
pulse of the principle of nationality. The more tightly the national texture 
was woven together, the more violently were the skeins of minority-cultures 
pulled into patterns of social and political life to which they objected. The 
crystallization of the principle of nationalism in the nineteenth century and 
of national self-determination in the twentieth often set up antagonistic poles 
of attraction. The one drew minorities into the great State as subordinate 
units; the other drew them away from it into political selfhood. Gonella 
carefully examines the credits and debits in the ledger of the minority treaties 
entered into in the period 1919-1939, 
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The problem of minorities and the problem of the independence of small 
States are allied: Gonella proposes a much-needed reservation on the principle 
of national self-determination: 

Implicit in this thesis is the erroneous principle, smacking of Rousseau, which 

considers the general will as the sole factor which should decide the destiny of 
peoples, regardless of every other consideration of justice and prudence, of nature 
and history, economics and geography. Not only is such a principle very disputable 
in itself, but moreover it is not difficult to foresee that an excessive subdivision of 
governmental units would create insurmountable difficulties of survival and defense 
for very small States, while the lengthening of frontiers would mean an extension 
of zones of friction and hence occasions of conflict (pp. 118-119). 
He then quotes Benedict XV’s note to the belligerents of August 1, 1917, 
recommending that due consideration be given to the aspirations of peoples, 
not only as far as was “just” but as far as was “possible.”” No observation 
could be more timely. 

Gonella explains the Pope’s insistence on the rights of small nations in terms 
of the rights of collective personality. He recurs to this concept several times. 
It is encouraging to see a Catholic utilize the idea of corporate moral per- 
sonality to designate the reason why States are the subjects of rights and 
duties. This seems to be the only way to explain the application of the moral 
law to nations. Yet many persons are timid about using an expression which 
might, if misunderstood, seem to connote a Hegelian hypostatizing of the 
political community. 

The treatment of international economic cooperation and of disarmament 
is excellent. The various tensions which arose at the Disarmamert 
Conference of 1932 are studied objectively. But this reviewer would award 
the prize to the chapters on treaties. Gonella disentangles no less than 
eighteen chief causes of the diminishing effect international accords have had 
in stabilizing the relations between States. And he seems to solve as well as 
anyone can the problem of reconciling the two essential principles of treaty- 
making: fidelity to pacts and provision for revising them. 

On the crucial question of international juridical institutions Gonella takes 
a hopeful and pioneering position. But this reviewer feels that he has not 
faced in as straightforward a way as the subject demands the serious difficulties 
involved. 

He does not define “juridical.” He contends that international law can 
exist without an international State on the ground that the State does not 
precede law, but “it is law which is the basis and condition for the existence 
of the State; the State is the creature of law, a subject and organ of law” 
(p. 251). This is a subject which has been much discussed by different schools 


of jurisprudence. 
lf he is speaking of natural law, the oroposition is true. Natural law 
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precedes the State. But natural law does not, without the State, explain 
international law, for the latter is a form of positive law. If he is speaking 
of fundamental positive law, the law by which a civil society is brought into 
concrete juridical existence through the consent of the persons forming it, 
then we should say that constitutional law and the State are created pari passu. 
One does not precede the other. 

But if he is speaking of international law as a specific form of positive 
law, how can it exist without an international State to make it positive law 
either by creating it through legislation or at least giving positive status to 
it by attributing to treaties and international customs the full force of law? 
Despite the endless attempts of jurists to find a place for international law 
in the category of State-law, they have not succeeded. Gonella scarcely makes 
an attempt. 

Suarez, who discusses the ius gentium at some length in De Legibus (L. II, 
cc. xvii-xx), insisted that it had a positive element, that it was not merely 
the natural law governing the relations between States. Elsewhere he insisted 
that positive human law must be established by some extrinsic agent (prin- 
cipium) having power, in other words, by an authority (L. I, c. iii, 14). 
The authority which establishes positive laws must have jurisdiction (c. viii, 
4-9). But Suarez makes no attempt to show what governmental authority 
(magistratus) exists to endow the ius gentium with the force of positive law. 
He seems to accept the ambiguities involved by saying that we must expect 
them, since the ius gentium falls between the two categories of natural law 
and civil law (L. II, c. xx, 10). 

If one wishes to say that the corporate moral personalities of the States 
can form an international civil society, just as individual persons can, some 
possibility of making international law the law of an international political 
society arises. But one would have to show that this is what the States 
intend to do. And even this type of State involves difficulties. 

Pope Pius XII in the third point of his 1939 Christmas Message urged 
“the establishment of juridical institutions” in the international sphere. Jurid- 
ical institutions, in a sense, can be set up without their having the status of 
State-law. “Juridical institutions’ can mean, at a minimum, agreed-upon 
procedures to regularize the definition and execution of rights and duties 
between States as embodied in treaties and other accords. Such institutions 
would erect norms of justice to supplant whim and passion in the interpreta- 
tion of rights and duties based on the natural law and defined in the concrete 
in treaties, accords, and accepted customs, i.e., what we call “international 
law.” On the judicial side, the difficulty is not so great. Perhaps even on 
the legislative side it is not so great. But on the side of an international 
executive serious difficulties would remain. 

To some extent Gonella has even exaggerated the difficulties by his apparent 
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failure to understand the possibility of dividing sovereignty. He seems to 
think that in a federal State the sovereignty of the member-States is “elimi- 
nated” and monopolized by the central authority (p. 277). In the United 
States, as James Madison was at pains to show, sovereignty (that is, juris- 
diction) was divided. The individual States retained their share, covering 
objects left to them; the national State received its share, covering objects 
entrusted to it. 

It would seem that the future of international juridical institutions lay 
in the direction of a similar division of jurisdiction between national States 
and an embryo international State, to which would be transferred, for exam- 
ple, the right of war. Gonella has himself pointed out that the growth of 
international juridical institutions can take place with somewhat less trouble 
if the initiatives take place on regional and continental scales leading up to 
intercontinental institutions (p. 267). If one understands this as opening 
the way to regional federations, the idea is certainly suggestive. 

It would give a distorted image of this excellent contribution were one to 
fail to note that Gonella attributes the primacy to moral standards in the 
“gigantic” task of institutionalizing the political and economic relations be- 
tween peoples. He wisely remarks: “the practical success of these institutions 
often depends more on the integrity and capacity of the one who is in charge 
of the practical working of these organisms than it does on well-intentioned 
but abstract and speculative doctrines.” In other words, institutions are about 


as good as the men who operate them. 
Fordham, N. Y. Rosert C. HARTNETT. 


PEACE THROUGH Law. By Hans Kelsen. Chapel Hill: University of North 

Carolina Press, 1944. Pp. ix, 155. $2.00. 

STRATEGY OF Peace. By Henry M. Wriston. Boston: World Peace Foun- 
dation, 1944. Pp. vii, 159. $1.00. 
PERMANENT PEACE FOR Europe. By Harry Lewis Braham. Boston: The 

Christopher Publishing House, 1944. Pp. 192. $2.25. 

Peace Through Law should be studied intensively by all who are interested 
in implementing the demand of Pope Pius XII that a juridical order must be 
established to rule international relations after this war. The author deals 
with two problems, first the prevention of armed conflict by compulsory adjudi- 
cation of international disputes and secondly the much discussed question of 
the punishment of war criminals. On both points the author develops a 
mature approach which enables him te strike a happy medium between imprac- 
tical idealism and a purely pragmatic solution. 

Dr. Kelsen realizes that a world State is not feasible and that on the other 
hand the old League of Nations and the Briand-Kellogg Pact proved to be 
inadequate to prevent the recurrence of war. He suggests the establishment 
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of a world court which would be competent to decide all conflicts arising 
between sovereign States. In certain cases conciliation could be attempted 
before an appeal is made to the court. The world court suggested would 
go beyond the competence of the already existing international court inasmuch 
as it would deal not only with so-called legal conflicts but also with political 
differences. In fact, the author points out that the distinction between legal 
and political conflicts is not valid and that even the application of national 
law by courts often necessitates filling in gaps left in existing codes. In this 
connection Dr. Kelsen points to an important aspect of legal development, 
namely, the fact that in many instances courts existed prior to the codification 
of law and that law, including international law, is meaningless unless there 
are courts to enforce it. 

The author deals predominantly with legal aspects. Obviously, however, 
in the realm of practical international politics the problem always boils down 
to the question of the enforceability of treaties, guarantees or decisions rendered 
in the course of compulsory international arbitration. While the establishment 
of a system of compulsory international arbitration by agreement of sovereign 
States could be considered as a decisive step forward it would be dangerous 
to rely merely on legal institutions for the preservation of peace. Peace can 
be based only on adjustment of real interests and a stability of underlying 
national and economic conditions. Balance of power systems or juridical 
procedures are not effective substitutes for intelligent peace settlements. In 
other words, a peace can not be guaranteed by law unless it is also a just peace. 
Today only the Pope stands for this principle. 

The question of the punishment of war criminals has come to the foreground 
with the publication of detailed reports on war atrocities committed especially 
by members of the political organizations of the Axis powers. The most 
elementary instinct of justice requires that these abominable crimes be punished. 
Dr. Kelsen has made a valuable contribution by analyzing carefully the in- 
tricate legal aspects of this problem. He points out that ordinarily nationals 
of one State cannot be punished by another State unless the crimes have been 
committed on the territory of the other State. Furthermore, he stresses a 
fact too often overlooked, that most war crimes are also common crimes 
according to the criminal codes of the various countries. Nevertheless, the 
author stresses that the punishment of war criminals should be an act of inter- 
national justice. For this purpose he suggests that a court be established by 
international treaty “to which not only the victorious but also the vanquished 
States are contracting parties” (p. 111). This suggestion must be endorsed 
heartily. As Dr. Kelsen points out, even in these tragic times we must dis- 
tinguish between the administration of justice and vengeance. The first pre- 
requisite for the re-establishment of a rule of law is confidence in the adminis- 
tration of law. Such confidence must be universal. The author’s suggestion 
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as to the composition of the international court would do much to establish 
this trust. One problem in addition to those here discussed comes to mind in 
this connection: Should crimes committed by a government against its own 
citizens be considered somewhat analogous to war crimes and be judged 
accordingly? From a nonjuridical purely human viewpoint the actions of the 
Gestapo are not less criminal when directed against the Germans themselves 
than when applied to people in occupied countries. To punish the latter but 
not the former would at best be only a partial restoration of justice. 

In Strategy of Peace, President Wriston’s thoughtful analysis shows that 
the borderline between war and peace is somewhat fluid, a fact which had 
been overlooked in the United States before 1941. Unlike many, including 
the present reviewer, who have advocated a substantial cooling-off period 
before a peace treaty is made, President Wriston wants to reverse the pro- 
cedure and conclude a basic treaty of peace immediately after the end of hos- 
tilities. One of the arguments advocated by the author is that hard feeling 
is likely to be stronger some time after hostilities cease than on Armistice day. 
This, of course, is a factual question and it seems to me that at least as far 
as this country is concerned the converse is true. However, I heartily approve 
of the various articles of the basic peace treaty. They should be widely dis- 
cussed in this country in order to form an intelligent public opinion on this 
matter. 

The author of Permanent Peace for Europe addresses himself to the Euro- 
pean nations, admonishing them te establish some sort of a European union. 
This idea should receive serious attention especially now that the trend seems 
to be regressing into the old pattern of power politics. However, the author’s 
appeal especially to the middle class seems to anchor this particular plan of a 
European union on shallow grounds. No doubt the middle classes have shown 
a great ability, if not of economic, then at least of social survival. However, 
the question of a European union must be viewed not from the angle of a 


particular group or class but on an all-comprehensive basis. 
Fordham University. FRIEDRICH BAERWALD. 


THE IDEA oF NATIONALISM. A Study in Its Origins and Background. By 
Hans Kohn. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1944. Pp. xi, 735. 
$7.50. 

Dr. Kohn’s book is the mature fruit of lifelong research ; and it has profited 
no less from personal contact with the problems which are involved in na- 
tionalism. The subtitle indicates that it is restricted to a study of the roots 
of modern nationalism in the past. The growth and the fulfilment .of the 
idea are to be covered in another book. Accordingly, the French revolution 
and the following development remain outside the scope of the present volume. 
One might ask, therefore, whether the title is aptly chosen. For it fails to 
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underline the main thesis of the book the documentary elaboration of which 
is at the same time its greatest merit, that nationalism as we know it today 
is not a natural phenomenon common to all periods of history alike, but an 
artificial product of modern times. Strictly speaking, the treatise is at least as 
much a history of universalist ideas, as it is a history of the nationalist idea. 

Professor Kohn’s survey comprises the development from tribalism to 
universalism in ancient Israel and Hellas, the universal tradition of pagan 
and Christian Rome, the emergence of some elements of nationalism during 
the Renaissance and Reformation, and the formation of the centralized 
sovereign State. The concluding chapters describe the gradual unfolding of 
nationalist thought in the universalist context of the period prior to the 
French revolution. The sixth chapter is a discussion of the incipient American 
nationalism, likewise evolving within the framework of universalist concep- 
tions. The historical review is preceded by an introductory chapter on the 
nature of nationalism and is supplemented by notes covering in small print 
no less than 143 pages. This imposing documentary and bibliographical arsenal 
is a highly valuable addition to the text and will prove extremely useful 
to further studies on the history of political ideas. 

Professor Kohn’s book is thus an attempt to present a comprehensive history 
of the nationalist idea of all ages and peoples of western civilization. It is 
doubtful whether an undertaking of such scope can afford to disregard to 
the extent that Professor Kohn does the period of tribalism which followed 
the breakdown of Roman civilization. To skip it more or less completely 
seems to be the less justifiable as the conjuring up of that period plays an 
important role in the formation of modern nationalism. The author properly 
stresses the significance of the tribal element in the heritage of ancient Israel 
and Hellas for the rise and the character of English and American nationalism. 
The tribalism of the post-Roman period from the sixth to the ninth century 
is an equally essential formative element of German and Slav nationalism. 

An adequate consideration of that heyday of the principle of kinship and 
blood might have contributed to a better appreciation by the author of what 
Catholic theology and the Church as a universal institution actually achieved 
in a world teeming with primitive instincts. Professor Kohn has sincere respect 
and praise for the humanizing and unifying effect of the work of the Church. 
But he fails fully to realize the intrinsic relation betwen the medieval 
consciousness of the mystical body of Christ and the belief in the unity of 
mankind. His is the position of the enlightened rationalist of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries who sees in reason the substance which constitutes 
the oneness of the human race. This position makes him blind to the precarious 
nature of secular universalism. The shadowy character of modern universalism 
reveals itself with particular clearness in the writings of the rationalist 
school on the foundations of international law. Apart from some conventional 
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remarks on Grotius, the reader will, however, seek in vain for an analysis 
of the conceptual process by which the one organic community of the Mundus 
Christianus was turned into the present society of sovereign States. 

Professor Kohn’s philosophy lies also at the basis of the criteria by which 
he distinguishes the different types of nationalism. He is right in insisting 
that nationalism is not inherently bad and thus not responsible for all the 
troubles which plague us today. In fact, the literary evidence which he offers 
for the constructive and destructive potentialities of nationalism is so im- 
pressive that one might even doubt the adequacy of his attempt to interpret 
the history of political ideas in terms of universalism and nationalism. But 
he is mistaken in applying the criteria of liberty and authority to the distinction 
between moderate and excessive nationalisms. Surely such a position calls 
for a far more precise analysis of the principles of liberty and authority than 
Dr. Kohn has given us; and, besides, the thesis is inconsistent with his sweep- 
ing dictum that ancient and modern civilizations are founded on liberty and 
medieval civilization on authority; and, finally, the conceptions of nationality 
as a “fragmentary reality” and as a “sovereign totality” rest on views of the 
nature of man and society which far transcend the ideas of liberty and 
authority. 

Considering the scope of Professor Kohn’s study, it would go beyond the 
competence of this or probably any other reviewer properly to judge whether 
the author has in all cases completely succeeded in correctly rendering the 


ideas of the thinkers whom he presents. But it should be stated that he took 
great pains to go back to the original sources. He has thus laid bare many 
threads in the development of nationalism which have hitherto been hardly 
discerned. It is further obvious that Professor Kohn does not intend to 
give the whole thought of the respective writers, but seeks to emphasize those 
elements which are relevant parts of the pattern of nascent nationalism. 
New School for Social Research, New York. Erich Huta. 


RELIGION AND THE Wor.tp Orper. Religion and Civilization Series. Ed. 
by Ernest Johnson for the Institute for Religious Studies. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1944. Pp. vii, 223. $2.00. 

The lectures composing this volume were delivered at the Institute for 
Religious Studies during the year 1942-1943. F. Ernest Johnson, who acted 
as moderator, contributes an introduction and a summary discussing the 
nature and effects of secularism in the modern world. Catholic, Protestant 
and Jewish scholars discuss aspects of reconstruction in the postwar world. 
The approach selected by the different authors varies considerably as is to be 
expected with a collective enterprise of this kind. Yet there is an encourag- 
ing agreement not only in the diagnosis of shortcomings and difficulties fac- 
ing all those who are concerned today about where to go from here and how 
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to get there, but also as to some of the fundamental issues. In most papers 
the necessity of a renewed emphasis on a concept of a universally binding 
moral law is implied or expressed. Though no explicit discussion on the 
validity of norms, on liberty and authority, on the nature of religious expe- 
rience is found in this volume, several lectures touch on these problems, 
mainly those of Tillich, MacIver, and Eagleton. Those three and Mr. L. 
Frank’s analysis are the most theoretical and (by no means necessarily for 
that reason) in the reviewer’s opinion the most interesting contributions. 
Paul Tillich, though beginning with a very questionable definition of 
religion (p. 17), states that religious thought can influence social outlook 
by showing the ultimate meaning of human existence and its realization in 
human nature and destiny. Looking for a medium between too pessimistic 
and too optimistic a concept, he reviews the Catholic, the Ecumenical Pro- 
testant, and the dialectical religious socialist attitudes, envisioning a final 
“victory” of the third (p. 28). In implicitly rejecting statism and looking 
to the “small groups” for the realization of. his ideal, he agrees with Robert 
Maclver, who sees all essential liberty in the modern world dependent upon 
free association (p. 97). Because we live in a multi-group society in this 
country we must have democracy, but one which is willing to sacrifice. In 
his excellent lecture, “Reconstruction in International Law,” Clyde Eagleton 
emphasizes strongly the need of a moral foundation: ‘Whether between 
individuals or between nations interdependence requires the same answer— 
more law and more organization” (p. 147). One of the most original con- 
tributions to the volume, though perhaps the most unreservedly pluralistic, is 
Lawrence Frank’s comparative study of cultural bases with its accent on the 
necessity of the “extension of new sensibilities” and the restoration of a 
genuine feeling for the dignity of a man in Western society. I would, how- 
ever, take exception to his contention that our religious beliefs tell us that 
“we are helpless” (p. 129). Not so much new conceptions but a wider, 
better and profounder understanding of traditional religious faith will help 
us. That seemed to be also the view of Rabbi Bokser in his thoughtful analy- 
sis and criticism of plans for postwar reconstruction and the role of religion 
in it—‘‘A crisis is the ultimate test not alone of human hearts but also of the 
faiths by which men live” (p. 89)—as well as that of Father LaFarge, S. J., 
stressing the function of religion as the “authority upon the ultimate reality 
of man’s existence” (p. 70), a function it can only fulfill if it asserts itself and 
its position “on every available occasion” (p. 72). The remaining contribu- 
tions to this volume deal mostly with practical suggestions in different spheres 
of activity: education, economics, government, and labor. John Fitch’s pres- 
entation of the problems which. labor faces is particularly clear and succinct. 
Dean Weigle breaks down the involved question of ‘religious liberty into a 


well-organized topological scheme. 


Brown ‘University. Joacim Wacu. 
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ForEIGN Poricy Brecins at Home. By James P. Warburg. New York: 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1944. Pp. xii, 308. $2.50. 

The author of this book was an “international banker” from 1919 to 1935. 
Then he became a propagandist for “collective security,” helped to found 
Freedom House, and was Deputy Director for Propaganda Policy in the 
O.W.I. until February, 1944. He has written a number of books on various 
public questions, as well as three volumes of verse, which entitle him to rank 
with Russell Davenport and Archibald MacLeish in the poets’ brigade of 
the war against “fascism.” 

We are fighting two wars, says Mr. Warburg. One is the “war for 
survival” in which we oppose the armed forces of Germany and Japan, and 
this war is going very well for our side; or at least it was last summer when 
he was writing his book, for he then half expected the Germans to chuck it 
and let us have our V-Day parties even before his book was published. But 
the second war was going badly for us. It is the war against fascism and 
we may even be losing this one, for “the war against fascism is actually a 
world-wide civil war against political, social and economic injustice.” Fascism, 
according to Mr. Warburg, has no local habitation; it cannot be defined 
as the Italian political system of 1922 to 1943, which the United Nations 
have overthrown, or the German system since 1933, or the system of any 
other country whose constitution was subverted by a totalitarian sect. No, 
fascism like sin pervades all peoples in some degree. It is the greed of the 
few in opposition to the welfare of the many; it arose “from the desire of 
those who hold power, privilege, and prerogative to entrench and improve 
their position.” Hence there is a good deal of fascism in the United States, 
and we must destroy it here “before we can effectively help others to defeat 
it abroad.” This means we must purge our Democracy of all inequalities 
and injustices as preliminary to a mighty universal effort to cure all nations. 
That we are still unworthy of this high mission is evidenced by the fact that 
our State Department maintained diplomatic relations with Vichy from 1940 
to 1942, that we made deals with Darlan and Badoglio (there is, of course, 
not a murmur of protest against Stalin’s making the same kind of deals with 
Mannerheim and King Mihail), that we “appeased” Spain, and that we 
have failed to persuade Winston Churchill to make the liquidation of the 
British Empire a war aim of the United Nations. Thus we are in danger 
of losing the really important war, in comparison with which the war 
against the Japanese and Germans is almost a side issue, a mere distraction. 
Mr. Warburg wants to get that petty business out of the way quickly, so 
that the world organization can launch a great political sanitation enterprise 
to clean up “foci of fascist infection” in such places as Spain, Portugal, 


Argentina and India. 


Fordham University. Ross HorrMan. 
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THE Rega Soviet Russia. By David J. Dallin. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1944. Pp. x, 260. $3.75. 

This book begins with a few mordant and, in most cases, justified remarks 
about nonsense written on Soviet Russia by both foreign and Russian inter- 
preters of “the greatest social experiment in history.” By means of imper- 
ceptible transitions the attack is redirected against the idea that, in the course 
of the twenty-seven years of the experiment, the aims of its promotors could 
have changed or their revolutionary zeal cooled. Changes as to the family, 
the school, religion, the view of Russia’s past are said to have occurred. 
Mr. Dallin dismisses them as being either unimportant or insincere. 

There follows a real contribution, namely the study of the class structure 
of the new Russia in comparison with that of the old. The new classes 
according to the author are: 1) top officials and intellectuals (.02% of the 
population); 2) the State employees and _ rank-and-file - intellectuals 
(12-14%). 3) the workers (20-23%); 4) the peasants (53%) and 5) 
forced labor (8-11%). The author has collected convincing evidence as to 
the existence, the size and the structure of the last class which, officially, is 
unknown. 

Finally, there are good chapters on the Communist Party and the Red 
Army and a short conclusion emphasizing the almost complete exhaustion of 
Russia’s manpower and economic equipment, not only because of the reckless- 
ness of the invaders, but also because of the policy of the rulers. And still 
Mr. Dallin expects that the foreign policy of the Soviets will continue to be 
directed by Lenin’s plan of World Revolution! 

The author is aware of the basic inconsistency in his assertions, but evades 
the problem by saying that “the relative weakening of Russia’s might . . . is 
not a guaranty of peace and peaceful foreign policy.” He has been driven 
into a blind alley by the schematizing character of his Marxist reason- 
ing—though a resolute anti-Communist, he is a Marxist, of the Menshevik 
variety. He reasons approximately as follows: either the Communists have 
been converted to a new ideology, or they have not, and then they necessarily 
must follow Lenin’s path. They have not been converted ; ergo, Lenin’s plan 
still dominates the situation. He overlooks a number of other possibilities, 
among which this seems to have materialized: the Communists have not 
been converted, but they have been defeated and have realized their defeat. 
Facts have taught them the lesson that a human society cannot be organized on 
the basis of the blueprint of Marx and Lenin. Therefore, World Revolution 
does not mean for them what it meant to Lenin: it is no longer a necessary 
instrument of self-preservation, but a useful tool of foreign policy the principle 
of which is now much more the reckless self-assertion of an Empire than 
Red proselytism. It is curious that, in his excellent chapters on the new upper 
classes, Mr. Dallin shows that their attitude toward World Revolution is 
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aversion, even repulsion. In these chapters, as well as in others on social 
classes, he discusses a number of objective possibilities, as to future develop- 
ment. Only as a foreign policy there is no alternative: the leaders must 
throw Russia’s exhausted forces into the turmoil of a new world struggle 
because such is their unchangeable nature! 

The foreign policy of the Communist leaders is undemocratic and narrowly 
egotistic. This creates a lot of trouble for their allies, especially for this 
country. Moreover, objective conditions in liberated Europe favor the spon- 
taneous rise of Communistic tendencies. To deal sensibly with these difficulties 
a correct diagnosis of the situation is needed. Unfortunately, in this regard, 
Mr. Dallin’s otherwise remarkable book is one-sided. 

Fordham University. N. S. TimMAsHEFF. 


THE FreNcH Co.onigs, Past AND Future. By Jacques Stern. New York: 

Didier, 1944. Pp. xviii, 331. $3.00. 

Les Cotonigs FRANGAISES, Pass— ET AVENIR. Par Jacques Stern. New 

York: Brentano’s, 1943. Pp. xx, 398. 

This book cannot be too highly recommended to those who are interested 
in the colonial empire of France, and to students of the problems of colonies 
in general. As the author himself admits, the book is only a history manual 
and, it may be added, a manual which is somewhat dry in many chapters. 
But it is also a platform from which M. Stern, the French parliamentarian 
—he was minister of colonies when Germany occupied the Rhineland in 
1936—proclaims his faith in France’s colonial future, and defends with some 
feeling her right to possess an empire. From this point of view two chapters 
deserve particular attention: the “Introduction” and the “Conclusions.” The 
reader who is pressed for time will find in these chapters the substance of the 
author’s ideas. 

The rest of the work consists principally in chapters devoted to the history 
of each colony in particular, with a rapid sketch of the social and economic 
results achieved by a benevolent administration. It is here perhaps that the 
report too often verges on a somewhat arid enumeration of facts and dates, 
constituting a catalogue for consultation rather than a comprehensive study 
of colonial questions applied to the French Empire. While reading M. Stern’s 
eloquent pages on France’s rights to her empire and seeing the calm optimism 
with which he takes for granted that she will recover it, one is unconsciously 
reminded of Mr. Churchill’s historic remark in regard to the liquidation of 
the British Empire. This absolute faith in the destinies of his country is not 
perhaps without merit, considering the number of people who, when France 
lay prostrate under the heel of Hitler Germany, doubted that she could ever 
rise again. 

The beginning of the book is devoted to an orderly refutation of simpliste 
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theories which take no account of the realities hidden behind the slow conquests 
made by the great colonizing nations of Western Europe—the spreading of 
civilization among less-advanced peoples. The benefits brought by France 
to the natives of her colonies must in justice be recognized: the immense 
progress realized in means of transportation, judicial system, social life, con- 
dition of women and children, medical services, development of schools and 
hospitals. Each chapter of the book brings to bear upon this subject close and 
convincing reasoning. 

M. Stern establishes in a particularly happy fashion France’s moral right 
to govern her colonies, using a twofold demonstration, from the antiquity 
of her expansion throughout the ages in various regions of the globe, and 
from her continued civilizing action, evident and easily verifiable in the 
remarkable amelioration of the conditions of the social, material and cultural 
life of the peoples governed by her. It is indeed difficult to refute the auther’s 
demonstration that the two Empires, British and French, have arisen from 
political and economic necessity. 

The book is furnished with appendices giving statistical information on the 
area, finances, economic condition, and production of each colony, as well as 
a brief bibliography of the subject and a convenient Index. It is regrettable 
that the maps placed at the end of the book are not clearer and easier to read. 

New York City. ErNEstT Guy. 


Mission FRANGAISE. By René Ristelhueber. Montreal: Editions Varieétés, 

1944. Pp. 236. $1.25. 

The author of Mission Frangaise is a French career diplomat who has 
represented France in almost every part of the world. He gives here some of 
his souvenirs and impressions covering every continent. In retrospect, he 
carries us to Imperial China, the Near East, Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, 
North Africa, Lithuania and even America. Most of these articles, however, 
have one common theme: French foreign representation is intimately con- 
nected with the Catholic idea and spirit. 

Although most of us were aware of this fact, it is a real satisfaction to 
read a career diplomat’s assertion that wherever France is most respected 
and loved, it is due to the religious, missionary and charitable institutions 
established by devoted, unselfish and zealous Catholic sons and daughters of 
France, not in military uniforms but in the religious habits of hundreds of 
orders and congregations. France in many dark hours of her recent history, 
persecuted these religious in the homeland but, by a peculiar irony that only a 
French mind can conceive, held in high esteem and honored these very persons 


in foreign lands. France owes so much to so few! 
Fordham University. BasiL_e G. D’OvaKIL. 
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Look TO THE Frontiers. A Geography for the Peace Table. By Roderick 
Peattie. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944. Pp. xii, 246. $3.00. 
Professor Peattie wrote this simple book as “a contribution to democracy” 

hoping to present in a nutshell the geographical problems of the postwar 

world to the “great mass of the people.” He insists in his preface that these 
problems are not too complicated “for our judgment.’ With these views 
many will disagree. Human geography involves a grasp not only of geography 
proper, geology, economics, ecology and climatology but also of philosophy, 
theology, history, philology, anthropology, biology, strategy, and much else. 

The author’s defense of small countries is able and intelligent. His global 
views are generally acceptable. His casual remarks about the Middle Ages are 
curious. To say that the Crusades were born of “geographical intolerance” 
is, to say the least, bewildering (p. 22+). The factual mistakes in spelling 
and topography are too numerous to mention. The author asserts that the 
Polish claim to the “Duchy of Teschen” (read: Zaolzie) was “to World 
War II what the murder of an archduke in Sarajevo was to World War I, 
for at the critical moment of Munich Poland took the duchy from 
Czechoslovakia and so exposed the country’s weakness. There followed ap- 
peasement, invasion and Armageddon” (p. 65). Is there any better proof 
for the necessity of a human geographer for being at home in the domains 
of history than such a statement? To the author Lord Curzon was “perhaps 
the world’s greatest authority on frontiers.” The fact that Poland is un- 
willing to accept the Curzon Line is bemoaned. Yet Lord Curzon neither 
drew a definite frontier nor is he the drafter of Mr. Stalin’s proposed line. 
There is little doubt that his actual knowledge of Eastern Poland was very 
slight. Geographers may disagree on interpretations of facts; but they should 
knew all facts which bear on their case. 

A chapter deals with the Geopolitical School of Karl Haushofer. The 
author repeats most of the errors common in connection with that subject. 
Geopolitics is a legitimate study of the geographical influences on history and 
politics: it is more than a diabolical plan to subject the world to Nazi domina- 
tion. Those who knew Haushofer personally can vouch that his views were 
anything but Nazi. His whole political outlook was bitterly opposed to Nazi 
racialism; although some of his followers tried to square the circle by com- 
bining “soil” with “blood.” It never worked out. There is no indication that 
the Nazis followed his ideas in any respect. 

There is no need to share Professor Peattie’s skepticism toward Sir Halford 
Mackinder’s concept of the “Heartland.” The day may well come when the 
prophecy of Donoso Cortés, another protagonist of the “Heartland” (Cf. 
nis Discurso II before the Cortes, Jan. 30, 1850, reprinted in his Oeuvres, 
ed. by Louis Veuillot, II, pp. 398 ff.) will become a tangible truth. 

New York City. Francis S, CAMPBELL. 
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GuiosaL GsocrapHy. By George T. Renner and Associates. New York: 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1944. Pp. viii, 680. $5.00. 

OBSERVACIONES SOBRE GgOGRAFIA. By M. M. Valle. Lima (Peru): Im- 

prenta Lumen, 1944. Pp. 270. 

The Catholic position posits the essential unity of the human race and the 
essential social interdependence of all its parts and concludes to the friendly, 
helpful relations of charity and justice that must exist between all its parts 
and all its individual members. These same conclusions have now been 
learned the slow and hard way of trial and error. As the compiler of Global 
Geography says, it has taken a world war to make Americans realize them. 

Twenty-nine associates have helped the compiler produce the thirty-five 
chapters of this book. Government official, librarian, high school or college 
teacher, each of the associates is a specialist in the field of which he writes. 
Premising the small attention that has been paid to geography in America, 
and the adverse effects of this policy on our war, diplomatic and foreign- 
trade programs, the authors indicate that we must cease to be a nation of 
“geographical illiterates” if we are to render useful service in solving world 
problems and participate in world organization. They then proceed to our 
geographical education in encyclopedic and kaleidoscopic fashion, covering all 
the topics usual in a general geographic study under the four divisions of 
physical, economic, social geography, and geopolitical problems. | 

The volume not only reflects the current stress on geography, but exag- 
gerates it in a recrudescence of that geographic determinism which periodically 
plagues the world. It insinuates human as geographical causes, human values 
and problems as if they were geographical. It is true that as a nation, we 
need greater alertness to geographical conditions; it is not true that geography 
must occupy the center of the scientific and educational stage; to let it 
do so, is to be guilty of retrogression. In this volume’s interpretation of cur- 
rent and historical events, man and everything human slips from the center 
of the stage; he is brought in only in so far as he is a creature of geography. 
Genesis speaks of man being commissioned “to rule over’ the earth; this vol- 
ume reverses the roles and conceives the earth as ruling man. 

The “geographic imperative” would not ineptly denominate the author’s 
implied conception of the role which geography is to play in the field of future 
international relations. ‘The whole moral structure of international rela- 
tions seems to be rapidly shifting from a historical to a geographical basis.” 

Geography certainly enters into many moral problems among the data 
of the case and the circumstances which affect the morality of an act. Inter- 
national moralists and postwar planners may not ignore it. For instance, can 
the circumstance of geographical location turn a State’s legal neutrality into 
active assistance to one of the belligerents? But to raise geography to the 
role of a normative science of morality, is a serious exaggeration. To para- 
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phrase the author of the last essay (p. 622) “We live in a human world, 
and most of our problems are human, whether we want to think that way 
or not.” 

Some less serious, but important flaws mar the book and restrict its use- 
fulness. The authors show little critical judgment in their acceptance at 
face value, both explicitly and by inference, of a number of weakly sus- 
tained generalizations, such as Huntington’s theories of climatic energy. 

The chapter on Russia is friendly and factual, but without even a faint 
glow of pink. That on the British Empire, however, gives facts framed in 
a golden glow that blots out all shadows. The sympathetic glorification of 
the de facto methods often employed in Britain’s expansion comes perilously 
close to an endorsement of the doctrine that the end justifies the means. The 
same type of conduct in others could hardly escape being denominated Hit- 
lerism. 

The discerning teacher of geography and the general reader with ele- 
mentary knowledge of geology, astronomy and meteorology will find this 
tendentious volume a useful reference. It has an abundance of factual in- 
formation; it sets many topics against their illuminating historical back- 
grounds; it details the operation of geographic factors in a limited number 
of modern and historical situations; it contains interesting chapters, not 
readily available elsewhere, on the geographical elements entering into the 
strategy and tactics of the present global war. It has an excellent bibliography 
which usually gives twenty or more references for each chapter. 

Observaciones is an antidote for the exaggerated geographical determinism 
of the previous volume. It appeared originally in English dress in 1939 as 
Observations on Geography. The Spanish version is an enlargement as well 
as a translation. The author studied at Lafayette College, Columbia and 
Princeton Universities as well as at San Marcos in his native country. 

The volume presents in four parts the results of the author’s studies on the 
influence of climate on mental characteristics, historical cultures, human 
migrations and human life. Students of music, drama, architecture, language 
and literature will find interesting observations in the first part, while stu- 
dents of history and sociology will want to know the conclusions of the 
remaining three parts. The topic, while limited, is a key one in its bearing 
on the influence of geography in human affairs. Fortunately, the Peruvian 
scholar is not limited by the inhibitions that circumscribe the scientist whose 
research is guided by positivist epistemology ; he is free to use his reason. The 
result is a deeper, more human and more satisfying interpretation of the role 
of geography in human life. We recommend it to teachers and more ad- 
vanced students who prefer sanity in their science and who seek a guide in 
the welter of hobby-horse geographies that are now galloping to market. 

Fordham University. Joun F. Dwyer. 
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THE VITALITY OF THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION. Edited by George F. 

Thomas. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944. Pp. xi, 358. $3.00. 

In this book twelve educators from almost as many important centers of 
Protestant thought offer their views about the past, present and future of the 
Christian Tradition. 

The first half of the book is historical. In these pages the various writers set 
forth their evaluations of Christianity as a factor in Western civilization dur- 
ing the successive periods of our era. The second half deals with such 
questions as the relations between Christianity and modern philosophy, sci- 
ence, and political ideologies. The aim throughout the work is to bring men 
to a new appreciation of Christian values and principles. 

The Catholic theologian or historian will find nothing new in the version 
offered here of the early history of the Church. It is the usual account to be 
read in non-Catholic historical works of the more or less accidental forma- 
tion of a community of believers in Christ, and the evolution of an organiza- 
tion never intended or established by Christ. The evidence presented in 
support of the interpretation has long since been examined and rejected by 
Catholic scholars. Rather saddening to the Catholic reader is the realization 
that dawns in these early chapters that the Christianity to be treated of in 
these pages is a strange phenomenon to him. He must remember, as he 
reads, that the Church called Christian here was not founded by Christ, that 
its hierarchy and authority are purely human creations, that Christ Himself 
was not a divine Person, that the Gospels in our Bible are not the revealed 
word of God, and finally that faith must be conceived in numerous and 
divergent ways, if he is to follow the thought of the writers of these various 
essays. He must readjust his whole mental outlook on the Christian Tra- 
dition, because he will soon discover that the elements he thought essential 
to that Tradition are little more than old-fashioned misconceptions. To 
accept dogmas in theology, he will learn, is to be an obscurantist. To submit 
to authority from Rome in religious matters is to be fettered and to forfeit 
his liberty. To hold firmly to the Bible, as the revealed word of God, is to 
be unaware of the rise of Biblical criticism, and to cling to such an idea is to 
hinder intellectual progress. 

Once having made these mental readjustments, the essays may prove inter- 
esting and illuminating to Catholic and Protestant readers alike. Judging 
from the imposing list of Universities and Theological Schools represented 
by the writers, it is fair to assume that we have here a good sample of the 
religious thinking of intellectual Protestants in America today. These men 
are widely read and have devoted long and serious thought to their respective 
subjects. ‘They appreciate the fact that all is not well with Christianity as 
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they know it. The present world crisis has manifestly shaken the confidence 
of a number of the contributors in the adequacy of their present theologies to 
meet the needs of today or tomorrow. The recoil from Liberalism is declared 
to be the most important feature of the present situation, and in straight- 
forward language the criticism of Liberal Protestant Theology is set forth: 


Recent Christian theology has been deeply enmeshed in the dominant secular out- 
look of its day, sharing its presuppositions, glorying in its utopian anticipations. 
That outlook is now definitely discredited. Criticism has proven its premises invalid. 
The passage of events has branded its expectations as absurd. It must be discarded. 
The prevailing theology, its child, must likewise suffer drastic reconstruction if not 


abandonment (pp. 174-5). 


The writer of that chapter goes on to condemn personal religious experience 
as a satisfactory norm for theology: “. . . in a day when fewer and fewer 
people can be assumed to be possessors of such an experience an appeal to 
it has little meaning” (p. 175). These and numerous other passages indi- 
cate clearly the dissatisfaction of several of the writers with what they have 
in present Protestant theology. 

Prof. Steere of Haverford College is disturbed at the unwillingness of 
Protestants in general to read the great works of Devotional Christian 


Literature: 


In the face of the present secularism and of the world’s bitter need of inward 
direction, the fact that many of these devotional classics came from men and women 
who were devout members of the Roman Catholic Church will not deter any but 
the most bigoted denominationalist from receiving from them their Christian counsel 


(p. 203). 


Putting down the book, one is convinced that the Christian Tradition here 
discussed is badly in need of revitalization. Almost all of the chapters end 
on a note of hope, each author pointing out his reasons for confidence in the 
power of a revitalized Christianity to rise up and to conquer the many hostile 


forces confronting it today. 
Weston College. F. O. Corcoran. 


MoLpers OF THE MepiEvAL Minp. By Rev. Frank P. Cassidy, Ph.D. 
St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book Co., 1944. Pp. viii, 180. $2.00. 
Commonly enough, Scholasticism has been interpreted as the Catholic 

refurbishing of Hellenism, particularly of Aristotle—witness Gilson’s early 

belief in the identity of doctrine between the teaching of St. Thomas and 
that of Aristotle. More profound acquaintance with thirteenth-century 

Scholastics has brought Catholics as well as non-Catholics to the realization 

that the principal molders of the medieval mind are not Plato and Aristotle 

but the early Christian writers. Augustine and Boethius among the Latins, 

Athanasius, the Cappadocians, Dionysius and Damascene among the Greeks 
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are the first sources of the teaching of Erigena, Anselm, Bonaventure, Thomas 
aud Scotus. 

Moreover, one of the first characteristics of the Fathers of the Church 
was their decided break with pagan learning. They placed themselves first 
and foremost in the specifically Catholic position, and accepted faith in the 
Christian revelation as the foundation of their entire intellectual as well as 
practical life. Whatever they took from the Greeks they first judged and 
criticized from their ‘independent viewpoint, and then accepted or rejected 
accordingly. It is only in understanding this Catholic, as contrasted with 
the Greek, background of the Scholastics that the true value of the medieval 
discussions of the problems of faith and reason can be discovered and 
pondered for the improvement of modern penetration of the truth. 

Fr. Cassidy’s brief book aims at a study of the principal Fathers of the 
East and West from the viewpoint of their influence on the Middle Ages. 
The book is not, as the title suggests and the jacket states, a study of the 
influence of the Fathers on the “thought” of the Scholastics. It is rather 
a sketch of the educational principles and practices of the early Church and 
her Fathers in contrast with those of pagan Rome, with some indications of 
their influence on the Middle Ages. It is, therefore, a book of educational 
history, not a book of “philosophy.” 

After a short sketch of Roman education in which the orator is presented 
as the highest ideal, the Christian contrast is discussed with its emphasis on 
the supernatural life and its reorientation of human ideas concerning the end 
of man. The new ideal of Christianity is contained in the social gospel of 
charity and love. The character of Christ as a teacher is analyzed. The 
early history of the religious instruction of the Church and the beginning of 
the catechetical schools of Catholic teaching is recounted. The author gives 
brief biographies of the most important Fathers together with their principal 
works, with special attention given to their educational theories and activities. 
From the East he selects Clement of Alexandria and Origen, Basil and 
Chrysostom as the most important; from the West Ambrose and Jerome, and 
of course, Augustine, are the greatest contributors toward the educational 
endeavors of the Church. It was Augustine more than the others who 
understood that the pagan culture of Greece and Rome was decadent, and 
that the new culture and the new education had to be built on an entirely 
Christian basis. 

A final chapter summarizes the attitude of the Fathers toward pagan 
literature: they depreciated pagan learning as a whole but favored a selective 
use of the classic authors. 

The book covers too vast a field to be more than an outline of the general 
topic. It may prove useful, however, in colleges as an introduction to 


Catholic educational theory. 
Loyola Academy, Chicago. 


Rosert F. HARVANEK. 
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AMERICAN EpucaTion UNper Firs. By V. T. Thayer. New York: Harper 

& Brothers, 1944. Pp. viii, 193. $2.50. 

V. T. Thayer, author of The Passing of the Recitation, Educational 
Director of the Ethical Culture Schools, here comes to the defense of 
Progressive Education, which has been under fire ever since Boyd H. Bode 
issued a challenge, in 1938, in Progressive Education at the Crossroads. 
Criticism from within the ranks has found expression in two forms: first, 
the reorganization and reorientation of Progressive Education under the new 
label, American Education Fellowship, with its philosophy swinging from 
an extreme individualistic, child-centered theory, rooted in mechanistic 
Behaviorism, to the opposite extreme of an organismic, social-centered, col- 
lectivistic philosophy, more in harmony with a war-conscious world; second, 
a self-evaluation in the form of books written by adherents and pioneers of 
American Experimentalism, among which is the present work. 

Mr. Thayer has delineated conditions in American educational, social 
and economic life, and the crisis we are facing in American Education. His most 
valuable contribution is the clarification of the youth problem which is facing 
postwar America and is setting a high task for educators. A chapter explains 
the proposed philosophic bases for youth education, repudiating the older 
Progressive emphasis on human animal training, with its insistence on 
mechanical and scientific education, on curriculum building techniques of job 
analysis, the glorification of statistics in Education, and vocational curricula 
directed toward specific occupational ends. The new program builds upon 
an organismic view of human nature and, therefore, stresses general education 
founded upon a greater unity and integration, personnel and guidance work, 
and general vocational orientation, including work experiences in socially 
significant tasks—as at Antioch, Bennington and Sarah Lawrence Colleges. 

Chapter VII issues a prophetic warning of the gravity of the crisis im- 
pending at the close of the present war for the two million young people 
of eighteen years and less now employed in war industries. This group, “un- 
trained and uneducated . . . having tasted adult life . . . will not consent to. 
step back into the ranks of school children.” While youth will become more 
valuable because of its scarcity, it will, at the same time, be less able to find 
employment. This implies that educational services for youth can be enriched, 
but must of necessity be prolonged. The returning veteran will be provided 
for vocationally, educationally and economically, but not so this young army 
of demobilized workers. Mr. Thayer offers a solution in the form of con- 
tinued free education under public auspices for this group. He has some 
practical suggestions such as the establishment of counseling and guidance 
services, similar to those furnished by the N.Y.A., and, in addition, a type of 
general education, not yet fully developed, like that of the Danish Folk 
School. The author suggests neither centralized federal control nor State 
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or local management, but regional planning, administration and organization 
of this new education. 

“Are We Servant or Master in Our House?” is a typical indictment of the 
so-called traditionalists, Hutchins, Adler and Sorokin, for their insistence 
upon ultimate, unchanging principles, and the return to religious and 
philosophical absolutes in Education. 

In “‘Religion and the Public Schools,” the author considers the increasing 
number of released-time programs for religious instruction as indicative of a 
reactionary trend. Mr. Thayer sees a danger in religious education under 
public auspices, including forms of financial support. He rejects the argument 
that religious instruction is a necessary condition for the moral education 
of children. He seems to forget the experience emphasized in the modern 
delinquency problem. Two fifths of the nation’s children, moreover, are in 
private schools. They have as much right to their share of educational taxes 
as have other students, and many of them represent an American tradition 
of religious education twice as old as the later but more widespread secular 
development. 

The remaining chapters deal with the problems of formulating guiding 
principles for the new education which Mr. Thayer believes will best educate 
for American democracy. It is evident that he does not rely entirely on the 
right of individual interpretation as to what constitutes the idea of democracy. 
He maintains our democracy has developed certain principles, through group 
thinking and social experience, which we have come to recognize as qualities 
constituting the nature of democracy, with certain values of which the child 
should become aware. “We can not longer assume that young people will 
grow naturally and normally into the practices and faith of democracy. On 
the contrary, there is evidence that the naive impulses of youth lend them- 
selves readily to authoritarian creeds.” These facts suggest that schools must 
undertake more directly than heretofore a conscious introduction of young 
people to the democratic tradition: ‘Democracy requires an ideology as well 
as a way of life.”” While his method would differ from the old forthright 
indoctrination, it would not admit the extreme lack of direction and guidance 
in thinking advocated by the earlier Progressives. His philosophy ‘‘assumes a 
definite responsibility to guide the thought and the behavior of young people 
in socially desirable directions, but it would exercise this influence in an 
educative manner.” Hence, he would exclude from the school all those who 
might attempt to inculcate an ideology incompatible with the democratic 
tradition, both Communists and Fascists. 

Despite the bright new cloak of social-centeredness, American Progressivism 
is still naturalistic and materialistic. The true democratic tradition is not of 


this parentage. 
' Fordham U. School of Education. HELEN LAHEY. 
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Tue Aras Heritace. Edited by Nabih Amin Faris.‘ Princeton: Princeton 

University Press, 1944. Pp. xii, 279. $3.00. 

The papers gathered in this volume were read at the third Summer Seminar 
in Arabic and Islamic Studies at Princeton University, a Seminar whose 
existence and success are due very largely to the enthusiasm of Dr. Philip K. 
Hitti, whose paper on “American and the Arab Heritage” opens the volume. 

The question of the Arab heritage is one of perennial interest. Periodically 
Biblical scholars discover that Arabia is the back door of the Holy Land, 
and we have a period of intense interest in Arab culture, often based on the 
entirely erroneous assumption that the Arab culture reflected in the Muslim 
literature, or found in actual life in Muslim lands today, represents what 
Arab culture was in ancient times. Spasmodically the Mediaevalists become 
interested in the Arabs as the transmitters of much Hellenic learning to the 
Europe of the Middle Ages, and then discover that Saracenic culture has an 
interest in and for itself. The number of articles on the Near East in the 
popular magazines is sufficient evidence of current interest in the problems 
of the modern Arab world, which many observers think has more explosive 
elements than any other single area which is to be the concern of postwar 
reconstruction plans. These popular articles, moreover, with their gross over- 
statements, or oversimplifications, and often complete misapprehension of the 
elements involved in the situation, are eloguent witness to the need for some 
understanding of the background of Arab history, religion and culture, so that 
any competent presentation of any part of the Arab heritage is welcome. 

The present volume contains nine papers, and ranges from pre-Islamic 
Arabia to Arabic studies in modern America. As is the case with most books 
of this type, the papers vary enormously in quality. P. K. Hitti’s opening 
paper is the reworking of one he read before the American Oriental Society 
at its meetings in Boston in 1942. After a brief account of the main features 
of the contributions to culture through the medium of Arabic, and of Islam 
as the religion dominant in the culture expressed through Arabic, he surveys 
the history of Arabic studies in Europe, and then in America, and pleads for 
a wider appreciation in our Colleges and Universities of the value of Arabic 
studies. America he sees as a fruitful field for such studies, and he deprecates 
the way in which they are left to the water-tight compartments of the Graduate 
Schools, instead of being made to serve the wider horizons of the under- 
graduate body and the increasing number of interested laymen. 

Appropriately enough the next paper by G. Levi della Vida deals with 
“Pre-Islamic Arabia,” taking us as far back as we can safely go in the history 
of the peninsula, to show us what the earliest Arab culture was. Unfor- 
tunately, instead of giving us a summary of what results are assured in the 
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history and culture of early Arabia, the author has sought to incite research 
by pointing out the great gaps in our knowledge, where perhaps interested 
students may be induced to undertake the investigation necessary to fill them. 
The importance of this early period is great, for we must know the world 
into which Muhammad came if we are to understand his message, and a right 
understanding of his message is essential to a correct grasp of much of the 


later history of Islam. 
It is to this question that J. Overmann’s paper, “Islamic Origins; a Study 


in Background and Foundation,” addresses itself. If it is true that Muhammad 
was an Arab nurtured from childhood on the native culture of his Arabian 
environment, and only to be understood if studied as a sixth-century Arab, it 
is also true that the religion he founded was almost wholly the result of his 
contact with the great outside religions of his age—with Judaism and 
Christianity, and to a lesser extent with Iranian religion, both Zoroastrian and 
Manichaean. Not only is the technical religious vocabulary of the Qur’an 
almost wholly made up of words borrowed from these sources, but the 
characters who move through the Qur’an are for the most part those familiar 
to readers of the Bible, and the cultus and doctrinal statement of the new 
religion are modeled for the most part not on pagan Arab patterns, but on 
those of Christianity and Judaism. Thus in religion the Arabs were “trans- 
mitters” in quite as real a sense as they were in science and philosophy. 
Perhaps the one distinctive Arab element in the Arab heritage is its poetry. 
One not infrequently reads lyrical outbursts on the wonder of the Arabic 
language, its copiousness, its flexibility, its rich variety of forms. If one thinks 
of poetry this is true, and the structure of Arabic poetry is just such as can 
best show off the peculiar genius of the Arabic language. Apart from poetry, 
however, there is very serious exaggeration as to the excellence of Arabic 
as a language, and to compare it, as an instrument for the expression of 
thought, with classical Greek, is simply ludicrous. No one who has had to 
read the works of the “Arabian philosophers” can fail to have been impressed 
with how clumsy and awkward and confused is the Arabic expression of 
thoughts which go simply, clearly and accurately into Greek. But in poetry 
it is different, and the more one reads of Arabic poetry, especially the early 
poetry, the greater is one’s amazement at the skill and virtuosity displayed 
by the poets in their handling of the language. It follows, of course, that 
Arab criteria of what is beautiful in poetry are very different from our own. 
They look to form rather than to content. For example in ash-Shangqiti’s 
introduction to his edition of the ancient Arabic poems known as the 
Mu’allaqat, he tells us that by general agreement the finest verse of the poet 


Tarafa is one which reads: 


There are the ruins of Khaulah’s encampment, on the rocky uplands of Thahmad, 
Which show up like the traces of tattooing on the back of the hand. 
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To us the verse seems nothing remarkable, but in Arabic, in formal elegance 
quite apart from meaning, i.e., in the skill with which the poet has chosen 
his words and fitted them to get his effect, it is something at which to wonder. 
The consequence is that relatively little Arabic poetry lends itself to transla- 
tion into Western tongues. Sir Alfred Lyall and R. A. Nicholson have tried 
their hands at presenting some of the more amenable material in an English 
dress, and Fr. Riickert went even further in German, but even the latter’s 
fine scholarship and superlative skill in handling language have not been too 
successful with Arabic verse. G. E. von Griinebaum in his paper on the 
“Growth and Structure of Arabic Poetry, 500-1000 A.D.” gives some 
account of the various forms of Arabic poetry, with selected examples, and 
attempts to blaze out a new trail in tracing the development of certain forms, 
a line of study that promises fruitful results. Neither he, however, nor Dr. 
Hitti in his eulogy of Arabic literature in the introductory chapter, hints 
that while Arabic literature does contain precious gems, these have to be 
_ hunted for through an appalling amount of sad mediocrity. 

In the “Arabian philosophers” we have an interesting side development of 
Aristotelianism with some Neoplatonic coloring, set forth, in most instances, 
within the framework of the Islamic system. Partly through Syriac transla- 
tions, and partly through translations made directly from the Greek, the 
Arabs got possession of a certain part of the Aristotelian writings, whose 
teaching they then proceeded to develop in their own way. In one 
direction this passed over into Judaism, so that it provides material 
of the first importance for the understanding of the Jewish philosophers of the 
Middle Ages. In another direction it passed through Latin translations, some 
of which were from the Hebrew, to the Schoolmen, so that the study of 
Thomism can be greatly enriched by recourse to the works of the “Arabian 
philosophers,” as has been fruitfully demonstrated by the studies of Miguel 
Asin, and more recently of Louis Gardet. Among these Arabian philosophers 
one of the greatest names, in the opinion of some the greatest name, is that 
of al-Ghazzali, whose writings are of importance for the study of Tradition, 
of Sufism and of Muslim dogmatics as well as for Philosophy. Al-Ghazzali 
is the subject of a paper by Nabih Amin Faris, a slight paper which tells us the 
well-known facts about al-Ghazzali’s life and writings, with some indica- 
tion of his influence on later writers both Eastern and Western, but makes 
no attempt to state Ghazzali’s own contribution to the questions raised by 
the philosophic discussions of this School, and, indeed, does not seem to be 
even aware of the Ghazzali problem that has so exercised the minds of 
Western students in this field. 

The two succeeding papers, “Crusade and Jihad,” by John L. Lamonte, 
and “Fourteenth Century Jerusalem and Cairo through Western Eyes,” are 
not by Arabists, like those considered so far, but are by students of the Western 
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documents dealing with the contacts of the West with the Arab world during 
the Crusades and after. Jihad is the Arabic word for the Holy, War to which 
Muslims are called for the purpose of extending their faith. Crusade is also, 
by etymology, a religious word, and there is no doubt of the religious 
element in the ideology that called forth the Crusades. Dr, Lamonte’s thesis, 
however, is that actually the religious motive was but one among many 
motives on both sides, and at times was a very minor motive in the struggles 
we group together under the name of the Crusades. The Crusaders, however, 
revived the interest in pilgrimages to the Holy Land, and fortunately for 
us a number of the pilgrims wrote accounts of their travels to and from the 
Holy Land and its adjacent territories. It is with one of these, Ogier, eighth 
Baron d’Anglure, that Henry L. Savage deals; a pilgrimage that began in 
1395, took the voyager to Jerusalem, to the Convent of St. Catherine on Mt. 
Sinai, to the monasteries of St. Anthony and St. Paul in the Egyptian deserts, 
and brought him home to Anglure in the midsummer of 1396. Being some- 
what of a garrulous person the good Baron sets down a good deal of detail 
as to what he saw and heard, what he did and others did, at the various places 
they visited, so that his account contains much interesting information about 
conditions in those areas toward the end of the fourteenth century. 

Perhaps even more remarkable than the accomplishments of philosophers 
using the Arabic language were the accomplishments of those who treated of 
mathematics, astronomy, and medicine with its related disciplines. Consequent- 
ly Edward Jurji’s paper on the “Course of Arab Scientific Thought,” ought 
to have been the highwater mark of this book. Unfortunately it is the low- 
water mark. It is a badly conceived and badly executed weaving together of 
passages copied from the works of others, and its utter inadequacy ought not 
to be allowed to reflect on the scholars from whose books the material has 
been taken, at times without acknowledgment of the indebtedness even in the 
appended Bibliography. ' , 

The final paper by Richard Ettinghausen is an illustrated one on the 
“Character of Islamic Art,” a subject somewhat outside the reviewer’s range. 
The writer of the paper is conscious that this branch of study is still only in 
its infancy, and that great masses of relevant material are not yet available 
to scholarship, but he thinks it possible even now to venture to make a 
preliminary statement as to the main characteristics of Islamic art. One would 
enter a suggestion, however, that by no means all art in Arab lands can be 
labeled Islamic art, for at times there was very considerable artistic activity 
by non-Muslims. The author rightly emphasizes the limitation placed upon 
artistic development within Islam by religious scruples against figure representa- 
tion, etc., and also emphasizes the curious place that the Arabic script has had 
in decorative art. The illustrations to this paper have been excellently re- 


produced. 
Columbia University. ARTHUR. JEFFERY. 
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PIONEER JESUITS IN’ NORTHERN Mexico. By Peter Masten Dunne, S.]J., 
Ph.D. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1944. Pp. xii, 238. $3.00. 
To most American historians, the word “Jesuit” means what Francis 

Parkman made of it. His brilliant volume on the missionaries of New France 

in the seventeenth century never fails to captivate the undergraduate. Stu- 

dents engaged in research courses find this one study a handy way to plug 

a gap in their knowledge. Professors constantly assign it as required read- 

ing, for to them Parkman may often stand as.a paragon of style and of scholar- 

ship. 

Without in any way entering upon the severe indictment that Father 

Delanglez lately drew against the exactness and care of this “flower of New 

England,” the point should be made that there were other missionaries be- 

sides the heroic figures of early Canada. In fact it might well be argued that 

no missionary effort in past centuries eclipsed that in Mexico, and the Black 

Robes were no insignificant part of the story. They had a large start on 

their northern fellows—no sooner was Mexico rebuilt .by Cortez than the 

search for souls got under way. The Jesuits who began this work in 1591 

went out in numbers dwarfing the contingent of Frenchmen along the St. 

Lawrence and the Great Lakes. And a map of their steady progress covers 

distances of immense magnitude, and covers them thoroughly. As Bolton 

pointed out, the men who brought Christianity and civilization toward our 
southern and southwestern territories advanced mile by mile, through river 


valley and along mountain side, until a pattern had been laid all the way 
from Yucatan to Texas, New Mexico and California. 
In that field Father Dunne is rightly judged a specialist. He has gone 


over much of it on foot or automobile. He knows the terrain and its in- 
habitants from firsthand acquaintance. To this close touch with the ground 
of his story, he adds the scientific control of evidence and the broad sweep 
of documentation needed to give fidelity to his narrative. Over all this his 
style exhibits an urbanity and sympathetic understanding that commend him 
to all who know the area of study. 

This present volume follows his first, Pioneer Black Robes on the West 
Coast, the account of the founding and primary. development of the Sinaloa 
mission enterprise. Here he takes the next step and moves along, as the 
missionaries moved, eastward to the region of Durango and the Lake 
(Laguna) country, and north into the wild ranges of the Tepehuanes and 
Tarahumara. The editor of the series is prepared to publish further exten- 
sions of this field'in the near future. 

A notable feature of the book is its clear portrayal of the relation between 
various mission enterprises, whose sequence baffled earlier writers. How the 
Portuguese and Spaniards planned thei: forward movement; how the various 
religious orders, particularly «he Franciscans and Jesuits, paralleled or antici- 
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pated each other; how the governments in question supported and furthered 
successive foundations; these matters take on a precise definition and enable 
the student to sense the proportions of the contribution which missions made 
to the political and cultural life of the Americas. 

_All of these missions encountered one particularly thorny problem, the in- 
fluence of the medicine man on tribal custom. The present volume attacks 
that problem frontally, and gives a most satisfactory analysis of its various 
elements. Bear in mind that the century under study, the seventeenth, wit- 
nessed the historic outbreaks against witchcraft, and one will find here an 
added incentive to probe the cause of several ferocious outbreaks wherein 
the native rebels came close to ruining both missions and colonial plans. 

A splendid map, neatly and usably bound at the end of the book, illus- 
trates the otherwise strange—because unknown—geography. A four-page 
essay on sources precedes the short but valuable bibliography. The printing 
does credit to the press. Five clear and attractive illustrations point out the 
significant characters in the story. There is a good index. 

University of Detroit. W. EvuGENE SHIELs. 


Our JuNGLE Diptomacy. By William Franklin Sands. In collabora- 
tion with Joseph M. Lalley. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1944. Pp. 250. $2.50. 

Panama, Guatemala and Mexico, as seen by a distinguished American 
diplomat during the first decade of the twentieth century, comprise the 
major part of this valuable contribution to the story of American dip- 
lomacy. The book is the story of Latin American human beings told with 
the charm of a Maurice Baring. It is also a study of the “ineptitude” of 
our State Department dating from the turn of the century. “If our dip- 
lomacy has been lost in the jungle of its ewn creation, the Japanese have 
followed a well-defined path. Not only that; every turning in the path of 
Japanese expansion has been marked by an American precedent; to Korea 
the path was marked ‘Hawaii,’ to Manchuria it was marked ‘Panama.’” 

From the viewpoint of scholarship Our Jungle Diplomacy may fall 
short of meeting the demands of the professional historian. Though sup- 
plied with a good index, the book lacks bibliographical data and boasts 
but ten brief footnotes. However, the absence of such documentary par- 
aphernalia in no way detracts from the volume’s intrinsic worth. 

Mr. Sands was present when history was being made. Before reaching 
the age of twenty-one (he had to wait before his commission could be 
legal) Mr. Sands was appointed second secretary at the legation in Tokyo. 
He was thus, in the year 1896, first of the “career” diplomats under the 
Cleveland-Olney program for training young American diplomats in an 
Oriental or Latin American assignment before sending them into the some- 
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what “deteriorating” atmosphere of the European courts. Under President 
McKinley such early ‘“‘career” diplomats were swept out of office. Through 
Senator Lodge, Mr. Sands obtained from the President an appointment, to the 
only vacant post, as secretary at the legation in Seoul, Korea. In 1899, tem- 
porarily leaving the diplomatic service, “Sands, the American” was appointed 
“Counselor of My Household” by the Emperor of Korea. This period of the 
author’s life is described in Undiplomatic Memories (N. Y., Whittlesey 
House, 1930). In 1904 Mr. Sands re-entered the diplomatic service. At the 
instigation of William Howard Taft, then Secretary of War “acting in the 
place of the absent Secretary of State, John Hay,” Mr. Sands went to Panama 
to straighten out a dangerous conflict that existed between General George 
Davis, Governor of the Canal Zone and John Barrett, Minister to Panama. 

A veritable cavalcade of sharply contrasting characters runs through this 
volume. Intrigue, revolutions and fascinating Latin American etiquette are 
the setting. In Panama there was John Stevens, Chief Engineeer of the Canal 
Zone who blasted forth “sulphurous rhetoric”; Charles E. Magoon in the 
dual office of Governor of the Canal Zone and Minister to Panama; Don 
Francisco de la Osa, Mayor of Panama City; Colonel George Shanton, a 
Wyoming cowpuncher and former star in Buffalo Bill’s first Wild West 
Show ; Colonel Gorgas; Don Santiago de la Guardia who suppressed a mutiny 
of the Colombian garrison with a cigarette. In Guatemala the reader meets 
the United States Minister, Joseph Lee, and his physician, who seems to be 
the “presidential poisoner” in the service of Don Manuel Estrada Cabrera, 
dictator of Guatemala in 1909. j 

A serious clash with Secretary Elihu Root and the State Department only 
served to promote the author to Mexico on the eve of its great revolution. 
Here, as throughout the volume, the author offers frequent penetrating and 
provocative reflections on the religious, economic and racial aspects of the 
contemporary scene in the light of this country’s more recent past. Thus: 
“Diaz made the mistake so many politicians in the United States have made 
of supposing that the whole concern of government should be to foster pros- 
perity through favor to business” (p. 138). The author presents sinarguismo 
as an intensely nativist movement aimed at “making the Indian economically 
self-sufficient, an owner of property” (p. 166). 

Mr. Sands’s study of the “chaotic foreign policies of the United States” 
(p. 3) has led him to believe that “our diplomacy has been operating in a 
political jungle of its own creation” (p. 3). He “can think of no more suita- 
ble metaphor for the international politics of the past four decades” (p. 4). 
At the present time when the United States needs, perhaps more than ever 
before, a stable and just foreign policy, Mr. Sands’s book is a real contribu- 


tion to contemporary thought. 


College of Mount St. Vincent. JosspH G. Dwyer. 
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LITERATURE 


MEN AND Saints. By Charles Péguy. Rendered into English by Anne and 
Julian Green. New York: Pantheon Books Inc., 1944. Pp. 303. $2.75. 
This is a bilingual publication, like Péguy’s Basic Verities. The French 

text is quoted from Péguy’s Cahiers de la Quinzaine (1900-1914). The first 

half includes problems of contemporary civilization: social, political, cultural, 
and religious; the other half contains passages from his poems, Mystéres. In 
the Introduction, Julian Green has penetrated understandingly into the heart 
of Péguy’s poetry and has prepared the reader to interpret it sensitively. 

He appreciates the everyday language, which becomes “incredibly exalted 

and takes on a majesty which can only remind one of the Scriptures” ; his 

ability to see, with Blake, “a world in a grain of sand”; and his logic which 
traces “‘all the steps from the grain of sand to its cosmic fulfillment.” 

In the selections under the first caption, ““The Humanities,” Péguy makes a 
plea for the continuance of culture, of the “healthy gayety which is virtue 
itself,” for heroism which is “an operation of joy.” He deplores the passing 
of Greek culture, one of the four cultures which have created the modern 
world, and believes that by means of the “humanities,” it should be in- 
corporated in the “whole body of artists, philosophers, poets, savants, men of 
action . . . of all righteous and fruitful men.” 

In “Old France,” he praises the morality of old France when the teachers, 
priests and parents all taught the same thing, “this stupid morality which 
had made France and which today still prevents it from going to pieces.” 

Péguy’s love of France runs through “The Modern World” and his grief 
over what he calls the “specialty” of the modern world—its tendency to debase 
not only love, woman, race, family, but even death. 

Under the caption “Portraits,” we have a review of the Dreyfus affair; 
a portraiture of Dreyfus, the “victim of fame’; of the prophet Bernard 
Lazare who believed so deeply “that a man’s conscience was an absolute, 
an invincibility, an eternity, a freedom, that it was opposed victoriously, 
eternally triumphant, to all the grandeurs of the earth”; of Jean Jaurés, the 
Socialist leader whose brilliancy ended in defeat; of Paris, a city of com- 
mingled sin and prayer, of baseness and grandeur; of Jeanne d’Arc, “not 
less eminent in the heroic hierarchy than in the sacred hierarchy.” 

The section “Poetry” offers six monologues, excellently translated by Julian 
Green, of which he says: “What characterizes them is a sort of supernatural 
common sense, and an internal rhythm, a rhythm of thought which lends 
them majesty and pathos... charity and intelligence go hand in hand, intellect 
always ready to efface itself before charity which is, after all, nothing but 
a superior form of understanding.” 

The universe is the audience for these monologues. Jeanne d’Arc cries a 
curse on war; the French peasant, in moving rhythm, decides that “France 
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must go on”; God, the Father, utters His thoughts on mortal sin, on the 
freedom of St. Louis’ love for Him, on Faith “a faithful wife,” on Charity 
“an ardent mother,” and on His “little hope—a tiny girl . . . who rises every 
morning,” on the Holy Innocents “the flowers of the Martyrs,” and, in a 
lyrical outpouring, He praises Night, His own “most beautiful invention . . . 
a first beatitude, forerunner of eternal beatitude.” 

College of New Rochelle. Moruer GRACE. 


WRITERS AND THEIR Critics. By Henri Peyre. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell 

University Press, 1944. Pp. xii, 340. $3.00. 

A well-known authority on French and comparative Literature here studies 
the much discussed problem, whether or not the student of literature should 
be primarily a critic. More radically than other writers on the subject, Henri 
Peyre answers the question with an emphatic yes which does not admit of 
any objection. Uncritical bibliographies, pseudo-scholarly text-editions with 
ridiculous parallels and self-invented sources (p. 302), sociological (p. 304), 
psychological (p. 305) interpretations, statistics on the number of copies sold, 
comparisons of the pretended qualities of different authors, he qualifies as non- 
sensical flights from an exclusively aesthetic task. Professors who are content 
with repeating appraisals and evaluations of standard authors are challenged 
to prove their ability by passing judgment on contemporary poetry and prose. 

One gladly agrees with Mr. Peyre who certainly comes closer to the truth 
than those critics who seek to avoid this difficult and crucial point which will 
in some measure determine the course of literary history in the future. Mr. 
Peyre, however, does not leave the slightest doubt as to the difficulty of the 
task. Unfortunately, highly endowed and intuitively minded critics have 
sometimes uttered the most preposterous judgments about literary master- 
pieces. Samuel Pepys thought Romeo and Juliet to be “a play of itself the 
worst I ever heard in my life” (p. 19). The famous lexicographer Walle:’s 
appraisal of Paradise Lost was: “The want of human interest is always felt” 
(p. 22). Matthew Arnold believed Goethe important only in “what remains 
of the poet when he is translated into prose” (p. 49). Emerson found 
Hawthorne’s writings “not good for anything” (p. 60). Henry James, speak- 
ing of Baudelaire, said: “He signally failed” (p. 67). Goethe, in an hour 
of weakness, stated: “Béranger always reminds me of Horace” (p. 78). 
Voltaire called Saint-Lambert’s insipid Saisons one of “the two best poems 
which have honored France” (p. 88). Barbey d’Aurevilly exclaimed on the 
appearance of Hugo’s Les contemplations: “We must mention his name as 
that of a dead man” (p. 93). The admired critic Jules Lemaitre greeted 
Verlaine’s epochal poetry as “The stuttering of insanity” (p. 109). The idol 
of French conservatives, Pierre Laserre, found Paul Claudel worse than “the 
most abstruse Germanic halfthinkers” (p. 112). 
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This discouraging picture takes on a brighter aspect if one considers certain 
modern and contemporary critics who combine tact, taste, flair, judgment, and 
esprit de finesse, with knowledge and scholarship, and who are consequently . 
incapable of such blunders. Peyre lists among the best of such modern 
English critics: Saintsbury, Chambers, Kerr, Grierson, Lytton Strachey (and 
—but not up to the best—Middleton Murray, Herbert Read, Arthur Quiller- 
Couch) ; of American critics: Edmund Wilson, Alfred Kazin, Orville Pres- 
cott, John Chamberlain (and—though less good—Joseph Wood Krutch, Van 
Wyck Brooks, Mencken, Canby and—far below the others—Kenneth Burke 
and R. P. Blackmur) ; of German critics: Gundolf, Curtius and Strich (Why 
not Vossler who proved his skill in the treatment ot contemporary Italian 
authors and of Jacinto Benavente? Why not Walzel?) ; of French critics: 
André Gide and three reconverted Catholics, Jacques Riviere, Charles du Bos 
and Henri Ghéon who alone in France understood Marcel Proust when his 
first volume appeared (and, less good, Souday, Massis, Thibaudet, Jaloux). 
The decided advantage in the works of these modern critics is their precise 
characterization and their avoidance of Critical Platitudes (Ch. IV): 


“perfectly lovely, ‘ite 


” “marvelous,” “simply grand,” “just divine,” “interesting,” 


“stimulating,” “uplifting” (p. 145). The whole of Chapter IV is a terrific 
outburst of sarcasm on modern superficiality. 

Educators will agree with Mr. Peyre that the best means of educating 
oneself and of training others in methods of precise criticism is to follow the 
French recipe of the Explication de textes (p. 200) too little known and 
practiced outside of France. This method, however, may become clumsy 
and pedantic (I. A. Richards, quoted by Peyre) unless handled by a French 
professor with his inborn pleasure and even volupté (p. 275) for la chose 
littéraire. Mr. Peyre raises a more delicate question when he proposes as a 
second means of improving one’s critical sense the eliminating of prejudices 
caused by religion and morals. If the critic is actually biased, that is, pre- 
vented by an aggressive and fanatical attitude from understanding whatever 
may differ from his own convictions, Peyre is perfectly correct. But how can 
a critic remain sincere if he renounces those values which are inseparable from 
his personality? It seems that such recipes savor somewhat of l’art pour l'art 
and of relativism. This explains why The Search for Standards (Ch. 
VI) appears theoretically so difficult to the author. I hasten to add, how- 
ever, that Mr. Peyre has unconsciously but deeply within himself that old 
literary Christian humanism which reaches without interruption from the 
Jesuit Fathers of the seventeenth century to Abbé Bremond and which has 
qualified him to define and explain, in another excellent book, Le classicisme 
francais. Thus equipped in his for intérieur he can face the most bewildering 
contemporary works with sympathetic and nevertheless conservative criticism. 
So, e.g., the author warns the critic wisely to distinguish between “obscurity” 
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which characterizes deep and rich works, and willed, superficial, snob-alluring 
“obscurism.” Particularly good is the idea of the Myth of Posterity (Ch. VI) 
which rebukes the laziness of critics who excuse their ineptness by leaving to 
posterity the task of judging recent works. 

Is Peyre justified in recommending for this country the publication of a 
central critical Review in order to bring about the formation of an élite 
littéraire or the overemphasizing of literature as such? Literature does not 
occupy the same place or play the same role in all cultures. One thing, however, 
remains certain: all “inhuman or subhuman scholarship” must be eliminated 
from both teaching and research. Non-aesthetical methods too often borrow 
from the natural sciences, and it is a well-established fact that, in the literary 
field, all “objective,” i.e., uncritical “achievements” are worse than the worst 
pseudo-science. Buttressing the study of literature with that of art and music 
will, according to Peyre’s own practice, prove more helpful than adhering to 
wrong methods. It is necessary that the critic of the future acquire “broad 
culture” (p. 272), “sensibility,” the “gift of analytical interpretation,” and 
“his own vision of a book” (p. 277). Such a vision, unscholarly and amateur- 
ish as it may appear, will be keenly appreciated in the circle di loro che sanno 
as differing in no way from any good intuition in the realm of letters, whereas 
“the most consciously objective critic is . . . the most misleading, since he is 
his own dupe” (p. 279). 

Peyre’s competency, his French clarity and esprit, transparent under the 
cloak of the English language in which he publishes for the first time, make 
his book most attractive. Delightful is his optimism which voices the opinion 
that, in the future, our age will be referred to, not as the age of radios, auto- 
mobiles, bathtubs and refrigerators (p. 312), but as The Age of Claudel 


(p. 250). 
The Catholic University. Heitmvut A. Hatzrecp. 


Mary-VERSE OF THE TEUTONIC KNniGHTs. By Sister Mary Ellen Goenner. 
(The Catholic University of America. Studies in German, Vol. XIX.) 
Washington: The Catholic University of America Press, 1943. Pp. xvii, 
246. $2.50. 

Well aware of the fact that those aspects of medieval literature which 
border on the field of theology are to a great extent still unexplored, the 
student of the Middle Ages feels much indebted to the Catholic University 
for a dissertation of this type. The author presents here in a well-rounded 
and logical form all those influences which Mariology has been able to exert 
in its various forms upon the writings of the Teutonic Knights. This order, 
identical with the Knights of St. Mary’s Hospital in Jerusalem, concerned 
itself in its final phase with the Christianization of the Prussian heathens, 
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and from its headquarters in Marienburg (near Danzig) laid the founda- 
tions of modern Prussia. Of the considerable mass of writings produced by 
this Order, however, only the metrical parts, which belong to the fourteenth 
century and comprise wellnigh 200,000 lines, form the basis of the present 
piece of research. Among the most important works thus analyzed, the follow- 
ing are found replete with Marial allusions, allegory and prefigurations: 
Di siben Insigeln (Tilo von Kulm), Apokalypse (Heinrich von Hesler), 
Daniel (anon.), Der Siinden Widerstreit (anon.), and Hester (anon.). In . 
this connection the theologian will be interested in the Virgo Inviolata, the 
sociologist in the Virgo Clemens; a Virgo Benignissima is finally radiated from 
a welter of legendary literature which in a truly medieval fashion is woven 
in numerous stories around the patroness of this Order. Marial biography, 
however, as constructed from the Passional, is characterized by a rather 
majestic and restrained picture. The Middle High German text which offers 
much untranslated material is here obviously for the benefit of the non-reader 
of Old German made accessible in an English paraphrase. The Germanist 
proper will be delighted to see weighty and far-reaching conjectures, made 
merely in an offhand way decades ago by such experts as Strauch, Helm and 
Ziesemer, taken up, analyzed, documented and proved correct. Moreover, 
the hoary problem of the source of the two Marienleben, never so far un- 
raveled by scholarly research, is here solved in a plausible way (source: Vita 
BMV et Salv.). The exactness with which this study has been conducted 
is also corroborated by the fact that in spite of the many hundreds of passages 
in foreign languages this investigation is remarkably free from errors (read 
p. x and 10 “Old German” for “Middle German; p. 80 haben for habe and 
nit for in, probably contained in the source). A very rich bibliography with 
more than five hundred titles, covering texts and source material of the 
Deutschordensdichtung and Mariology, makes this work indispensable for 
the student of this phase of literature. An explieit index enhances the value of 
this work. 

While it would fall far beyond the scope of the above investigation to 
find a common denominator for the immanence of the medieval knight and 
Teutonic Knight, the result of this study—and here lies its intrinsic value— 
offers nevertheless a solid starting point for a series of investigations along 
these lines. It is the belief of this reviewer that future studies of this type 
will soon create a safe and scientific basis for the literary historian to draw 
the final conclusion in the solution of a fundamental problem of the Middle 
Ages, namely, to prove that Mariology was the underlying motive power 
for all Courtly Love and chivalrous poetry of the Troubadour, Trouvére, 
and Minnesinger. Musicology, teo, points toward this goal. Ergo: Vivant 


sequentes. 


Hunter College. Car SELMER. 
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THe Puitosopny oF BERTRAND RussELL. The Library of Living Philos- 
phers, Volume V. Edited by Paul Arthur Schilpp. Evanston and Chicago: 
Northwestern University, 1944. Pp. xvi, 815. $4.00. 

This fifth volume, like its predecessors in the now well known series entitled 
“The Library of Living Philosophers,” is designed to carry out the “general 
idea of a seminar” with an outstanding contemporary philosopher. It contains 
first a twenty-page autobiographical sketch of Russell’s mental development ; 
next, as the main portion of the book, twenty-one essays on various phases 
of Russell’s philosophy, each by a recognized authority in the topic under 
discussion; then Russell’s own reply to these various criticisms; and finally 
an up-to-date bibliography of Russell’s published writings, the first of which 
appeared in 1895. It is interesting to note that his total literary output com- 
prises nearly 350 separate items, including about fifty books. 

The range of Russell’s philosophical interests is clearly indicated by the 
titles of the essays, each of which is carefully documented by copious references 
to his works, with sufficient extracts therefrom to show that the views 
discussed are actually his own. Significantly, these essays cover all phases of 
philosophy from logic and metaphysics to ethics, besides such allied topics 
as the philosophy of language, educational philosophy, the philosophy of 
religion and the philosophy of history. The book is therefore not only a useful 
and even indispensable introduction to a study of the philosophy of Bertrand 
Russell, but a very helpful and stimulating introduction to contemporary 
philosophy as a whole. 

Readers who are not specially interested in one or other of these phases 
of contemporary philosophy would do well to examine at least three of the 
essays: Russell’s intellectual autobiography, Weitz’s paper entitled “Analysis 
and Unity of Russell’s Philosophy,” and Russell’s “Reply to Criticisms.” 
The first of these explains the background and origin of many views which 
his critics find inadequate. It is illuminating to discover, for instance, that at 
the age of eighteen, on finding in Mill’s Autobiography the famous statement 
that “the question ‘Who made me?’ cannot be answered, since it immediately 
suggests the further question ‘Who made God?,’” Russell himself decided 
“in that moment . . . that the First-Cause argument is fallacious.” Weitz’s 
essay, the second in the group, is particularly valuable because Russell him- 
self describes it as “‘a remarkably thorough study,” with which, except for a 
few points specified in his reply, he explicitly agrees. Apart from the exceptions 
noted, it is therefore an authentic account of Russell’s thought. The “Reply 
to Criticisms” is much more detailed and careful than other replies in this 
same series, and must be read in connection with the essays which it dwells 
upon at greater length. 
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Special attention should also be given to Black’s essay on “Russell’s Philos- 
ophy of Language.” It is sufficiently free from difficult technicalities to be 
understood by those unskilled in mathematical logic; and besides serving as a 
useful introduction to those features of Russell’s terminology and method 
which are most generally adopted by modern logicians, it will acquaint the 
reader with the underlying principles of the approach to reality through 
language which is so marked a characteristic of the philosophy of today. 
Incidentally, the force of Black’s comments is not perceptibly diminished 
by Russell’s reply. 

While doing full justice to Russell’s widespread influence on the philo- 
sophical thought of our times, the essays in this volume bear unwitting but 
eloquent testimony to one of the most serious deficiencies of modern philos- 
ophy: its complete unawareness of what medieval thinkers have contributed 
to the solution of perennial problems. Many of the contributors, it is true, 
belong to the older generation and, like Russell himself, received their formal 
training in philosophy at a time when medieval thought was simply ignored 
as nonphilosophical. At least ten of the writers, however, are professionally 
engaged in the department of philosophy of some prominent University, and 
apart from the limited field of their special interests, are presumably acquainted 
with important developments in other fields of philosophy. In spite of the all- 
inclusive range of these essays, the carefully detailed index of the volume 
contains but one reference to a medieval philosopher (William of Ockham is 
mentioned in connection with his much misunderstood razor) ; and none of the 
writers shows any awareness of such careful monographs as, for instance, the 
Etudes de philosophie médiévale series done under Professor Gilson’s direction, 
nor of the periodical literature in French and German during the past thirty 
years which has so clearly indicated the importance of medieval philosophy 
for an understanding of modern problems. 

Professor Schilpp deserves the congratulations of all who are interested in 
contemporary philosophy for having so well performed the laborious task of 
editing this volume under wartime conditions. 

Loyola University, Chicago. 


JoHN WELLMUTH. 


THE Quest ror Mora Law. By Louise Saxe Eby. New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1944. Pp. ix, 289. $3.25. 

This work has two parts. The first is a brief history of the concept of 
moral law. The second is a personal and constructive approach, on the part 
of the author, to ethical problems of the present in the light of an attempted 
systematization of the moral law. The writer’s sincerity, and the respect which 
she has for moral law, are commendable. The quality of her historical scholar- 
ship and personal thinking does not match, however, the lofty purpose of the 
book. This aim is well set forth in the opening chapter. Contemporary ethics, 
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by and large, has lost the reverence for the great rules of morality which 
have, in ages past, enabled men to live good, and sometimes noble, lives. The 
world is the poorer for this loss. Hence, the obvious thing to do is to go 
over the views of great moral thinkers of the past, pick out their best thoughts 
on moral law and then show how, in the present day, the rules of such a law 
may be ethically helpful. All this is very fine—as a purpose. 

The ten chapters of Part I treat rapidly the thought of Confucius, Buddha, 
Socrates, Aristotle, Christ, Thomas Aquinas, Spinoza, Kant and several 
ethicians of the past two centuries. Two things may be said in comment on this 
historical section: the selection of thinkers is remarkable and the interpreta- 
tion of their thoughts is often faulty. The first criticism may be indicated by 
a series of questions. Why Socrates and not Plato? Why no extended treat- 
ment of the Stoic concept of moral law? Was Christ an ethician? Was 
there no important ethical thinking in the more than one thousand years from 
Christ to Thomas Aquinas? Is there no one in English or French philosophy, 
before the Utilitarians, who has anything important to say about moral law? 
These and similar questions cast serious doubts on the validity of the criterion 
used in selecting historical material. More important is the second point of 
criticism. It is part of the function of the historian of philosophy to read 
critically. But it is also of the essence of this function that he read under- 
standingly. There is something amazing and disturbing about an unproved 
mind taking pot-shots at the great thinkers of antiquity. So and so was 
illogical here, inconsistent there, carried away by prejudice at another point, 
and so on. It reminds one of a weakling at a prize-fight, yelling: “Kill him!” 
Could the weakling do it? 

Let us take one example of this sort of unfounded criticism. It is purposely 
chosen from a chapter dealing with a type of ethics with which readers of this 
journal are more or less familiar, but it is typical. St. Thomas Aquinas is 
the subject of chapter VII. In the bibliography and footnotes one finds 
references to the Summa Theologica, Part II, and to the Summa contra 
Gentiles. Presumably the author has used these works—though how one could 
read the Contra Gentiles and then refer to Parts (sic) I and II, is hard 
to understand. The point is that no secondary references to Thomistic inter- 
preters are given or, apparently, used. With this documentary background in 
mind, let us see what happens. Reading the English version of the Summa 
Theologica, the author finds that St. Thomas treats “vengeance” as a virtue. 
Immediately the critical spirit jumps to its task: “one serious misclassification 
from the standpoint of the Christian ethic,” (may be attributed to Thomas 
Aquinas) “when he follows Cicero in saying that vengeance is a virtue an- 
nexed to justice. From the teaching of Jesus it is clear that iie regarded 
vengeance as a vice, but Thomas maintains that it is a virtue both from the 
Christian standpoint and from the Aristotelian standpoint” (p. 106-107). 
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Now the difficulty here lies in the impropriety of translating vindicatio 
by the term vengeance. Almost any neo-Thomistic manual of ethics will ex- 
plain this point. Personal and private vengeance is not a virtue in the view 
of St. Thomas. But should a virtuous person refuse to testify in court, against 
a criminal who has treated the witness unjustly? Of course not. It would be 
the act of a bad citizen to avoid doing so. Now, what should be the motive 
of such a witness? Not private revenge, but a desire to restore a just balance 
in his relations with the criminal, a wish to maintain the legitimate rules of 
the society in which both men live, even an intention to have the criminal 
punished for the good of the criminal himself—these constitute a rather com- 
plicated group of motives for the law-abiding witness. To intend these things 
and to avoid personal animosity is not easy. It requires a special training of 
the will of the witness. The quality that he would acquire as a result of such 
training would be the virtue of vindicatio. It is a mark of the poverty of 
English moral thinking that we do not possess a term which will translate 
this name properly. The application of such a virtue is not restricted, of 
course, to legal procedures but is very broad. To accuse St. Thomas of in- 
fidelity to Christian ethics because he approved such a virtue is unjustifiable. 

The burden of Part II is the reforming of contemporary ethics by building 
a list of moral precepts, based on past theories and present natural science. 
Physiology and psychology are called upon for their contribution. They offer 
hormones and vitamins and psychoses and things like that. An offender may 
be just a sick man, physically unfortunate, oversexed or undervitamined. 
The implication of such employment of modern biological science is that hardly 
anybody is responsible for anything. Butler’s Erewhon is vindicated at last! 

St. Louis University. VERNON J. Bourke. 


Tue Oricin oF Dewey’s INSTRUMENTALISM. By Morton G. White. New 

York: Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. xv, 161. $2.25. 

Mr. White’s study is important for the light it sheds on the manner in 
which Dewey translated his earlier idealism into naturalism by means of 
Darwinian concepts. While this account reveals something of the vitality 
of Dewey’s mind as it reacted to a number of crucial problems facing the 
philosophers of his day, it also suggests to the informed reader a fatal inability 
on the part of Dewey to master the philosophical standpoints against which he 
found himself arrayed. 

The brand of idealism which exerted an influence upon Dewey as a young 
man was largely neo-Hegelianism as seen through the eyes of George Sylvester 
Morris and the English idealists. The author has drawn a fairly vivid picture 
of the philosopher Morris who enthusiastically attached himself to German 
idealism, preferring Hegel to Kant, and who spent much of his life breathing 
fire and brimstone against British empiricism which to him amounted to 
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the negation of philosophy. There was only one hope he held out for the 
British—they knew how to write good verse. Even in this early stage of 
Dewey’s development, the elements which were to dominate his later thought 
are clearly discernible, activism and antidualism, both of which he found in 
idealist currents. 

But it was his avid interest in biological concepts, springing from his study 
of the new psychology under G. Stanley Hall that was to start him 6n the 
path leading to instrumentalism. His first step in the new direction called 
for the “naturalization of idealism” and in time he accomplished this by a few 
ingenious devices. Absolute mind was converted into nature, the individual 
became the organism and the object of knowledge was identified with the 
environment. Human behavior was then equated with the behavior of non- 
human beings and knowledge was viewed in terms of organic evolution. But 
it is his neo-Hegelianism which presided over the construction of his naturalism, 
for he refused to view psychic life as something isolated and in a nonhistorical 
vacuum. Hence his reduction of all psychology to social psychology and his 
insistence that all philosophical problems be seen within a “cultural matrix.” 

Mr. White’s account, while factually valuable, is on the whole uncritical. 
His narrative does not even suggest that Dewey’s renunciation of idealism 
was based on any really profound and searching criticism, nor does he seem 
to sense very acutely the difficulties inherent in Dewey’s later formulations. 
Yet in the light of his exposition it appears that Dewey’s thought is at bottom 
a mechanical blending of neo-Hegelianism and a rather crass materialism. 
Perhaps Dewey might have avoided certain difficulties as regards his naturalism 
if he had made a better utilization of Hegel, or at least the Hegelian method. 
As it is, his naturalism is shot through with contradiction and vagueness 
while abounding in loose ends. Certainly he has failed where he would surely 
have liked to succeed most of all, for he has not escaped Hegelian abstraction- 
ism. Where with Hegel the individual has been absorbed into absolute spirit, 
with Dewey the individual is swallowed up in an all-embracing nature. In 
either case the concrete reality of man is sacrificed to an abstraction. 

Fordham University. Rogert C. PoLiock. 


TRAINING IN CHRISTIANITY. By Séren Kierkegaard. Translated by Walter 
Lowrie, D.D. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1944. Pp. xxvii, 
275. $3.00. 

For SgLr-EXAMINATION and JUDGE FOR YOURSELVES. By Séren Kier- 
kegaard. Translated by Walter Lowrie, D.D. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. Pp. vii, 243. $2.50. 

Until 1936 the name of Séren Kierkegaard meant little to American 
philosophers and theologians. In that year the late Professor David Swenson 
issued his translation of Kierkegaard’s Philosophical Fragments. During the 
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next few years, studies on the great Danish thinker by Haecker, Geismar, 
Swenson, Bain and Allen, together with Lowrie’s detailed biography, in- 
troduced us to the main lines of his life and teaching. Concurrently, the in- 
dispensable labor of translation was going ahead with the aid of the Oxford 
and Princeton University Presses, so that at the present date most of 
Kierkegaard’s writings, the “literature within the literature” of Denmark, are 
available in accurate English translations. We have been more fortunate than 
the Germans and Italians in our translators and expositors, who have 
conscientiously sought to present an honest and balanced view of Kierkegaard’s 
religious efforts without minimizing his radical intent and shortcomings. 
The growing influence here of crisis theology and the philosophy of existence, 
both of which movements owe a considerable debt to Kierkegaard, indicates’ 
his contemporary importance and the need for a careful evaluation of his 
books. 

In no other philosopher is the bond between the man’s life and his writ- 
ings so intimate that the one cannot be rightly understood apart from the 
other. While it is a commonplace of historical study that actions and doctrines 
clarify one another, there is a special sense—intrinsic to his outlook—in 
which this applies to Kierkegaard. For him thought is genuinely true only 
when it issues in or is itself converted into action and life. And the decisive 
action to which he felt summoned was precisely his literary production, 
which became in his last years more transparently the expression of his own 
life and more trenchantly a fit instrument for intervening decisively in actual 
affairs. The present volumes are American reprints of translations by Dr. 
Walter Lowrie (including one discourse translated by Swenson) which first 
appeared in Great Britain in 1941. They were written between 1848 and 
1852, after a soul-stirring religious experience in which Kierkegaard was 
impelled to abandon his previous indirect method for that of direct com- 
munication. Together, these three works and their accompanying discourses 
constitute “Kierkegaard’s Serious Call” (the common title Lowrie suggested, 
had they been published in a single volume), and for a clear appreciation of 
his message they are the best introduction. In order to grasp their relation 
to the events in Kierkegaard’s life, it is advisable to approach them after 
examining chapters two and three of the fifth part of Lowrie’s full-length 
study or, better still, after reading his Short Life of Kierkegaard. They 
emerge at last from the equivocal and partial presentation of the pseudonymous 
writings, although even here Kierkegaard insists that he is speaking only as 
“a poet and thinker,” one who is not yet called upon to be a witness for the 
truth in the unconditional way that was to mark the polemical writings of his 
last few months, before his untimely death in 1855. 

In literary form, these works profess to be Christian expositions of certain 
Biblical texts as they bear upon the religious situation in the mid-nineteenth 
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century, and in most respects this situation has not changed. An American 
of our own day establishes contact with the author almost as immediately 
as did his first Copenhagen audience. Kierkegaard adroitly employs all his 
stylistic powers of satire, serious exhortation, dialectical reasoning and choice 
of striking and often humorous illustrations in order to achieve his single 
end which is to reintroduce Christianity into Christendom. Thus the dialectic 
of his thought had moved forward from the esthetic and ethical themes that 
had previously occupied him to a direct and formal consideration of religious 
existence, not the general inclination men experience toward the Holy but 
the characteristically Christian religious attitude. This latter he considered 
to have been betrayed and all but destroyed when Christians became so 
thoroughly homogeneous with their social environment that the original 
opposition between Christ and the world was discreetly forgotten. The 
Lutheran emphasis placed upon faith alone as guaranteeing man’s salvation 
was all too readily taken as a general dispensation from all practical manifesta- 
tions of Christian love. Some of Kierkegaard’s keenest barbs are reserved 
for those who would justify this depreciation of good works by an appeal to 
a “hidden inwardness” so successfully concealed that to be a Christian now 
has no visible influence and determines no distinctive mode of existence. 

The weapons for this bold polemic against the Established Church of 
Denmark were supplied by the philosophical views developed by Kierkegaard 
during the long years of his struggle against the Hegelian System. In the 
present writings he supposes the conclusions already established in the 
Philosophical Fragments, the Concluding Unscientific Postscript and other 
less formal treatises. Now, however, there is a new certainty and ease with 
which he sets forth his own position, corresponding to a more personal and 
immediate direction of thought to the institutions and accepted authorities of 
his day. Kierkegaard’s own characteristic notions are introduced unobtrusively 
into the argument in the guise of “subordinate clauses (works, existence, 
witnessing and suffering for the truth, works of love, etc.), the subordinate 
clauses of Lutheranism” (For Self-Examination, pp. 49-50). Yet these are 
precisely the themes which mark Kierkegaard as the fruitful source of a good 
deal of the religious renewal and philosophical advance in our time. They 
comprise his strength and his weakness. Both aspects are apparent in these 
last works. Most of Kierkegaard’s major convictions display these two notes 
of broad sanity and onesided exaggeration which make reading him an enrich- 
ing but dangerous experience. Such traits are inherent in his Socratic role 
as a gadfly or, as he phrases it in his Journals, a corrective of the present 
age. The Magister of Irony sometimes forgot in practice his own injunction 
that a corrective must not be erected into an absolute and sufficient norm on 
pain of distorting its negative and salutarily protestant function. 

Thus in his attack upon the moral argument for Christ’s divinity drawn 
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from the duration and spread of Christianity, Kierkegaard exposed the empty 
pretensions of the ‘“world-historical hocus pocus” practiced by the Hegelians 
in their attempt to go beyond faith to a necessary unfolding of the Idea in 
time. A similar repudiation of the omniscient idealist standpoint has been 
made recently by Padovani and other Scholastics a propos the extravagant 
claims made both by neo-Hegelians and by some students of Augustine and 
Vico concerning the philosophy of history. But Kierkegaard is unwarranted 
in proposing the desperate alternative of simply canceling the intervening 
centuries in order to achieve contemporaneity with Christ Himself. Here he 
must in turn be corrected by the Biblical teaching on the faithful as forming 
a plebs sancta, the City of God which gives sacred meaning and orientation 
to the historical process in relation to the Incarnate Word. We are brought 
into Christ’s real presence not by an atemporal heroism but through simple 
faith in the Eucharist. And only belief in the vinculum caritatis can supply 
the social and corporate factor in religion which is so depreciated by 
Kierkegaard’s intense individualism. In the philosophical order, the analogical 
nature of the relation between God and creature must be indicated so that, 
while preserving the distinction between the natural and the supernatural 
as well as between the absolute being and relative beings, a nonpantheistic 
immanence of God to the world can be established. 

If care be taken to supply the considerations left untreated by these little 
works, they achieve in a noble and stirring manner their purpose of arousing 
and edifying the reader. Kierkegaard’s reflections upon inwardness, God’s 
unchangeable love and providence, the disquieting first moment in the move- 
ment of love, seriousness, conscience and childlike simplicity inevitably suggest 
a comparison with Augustine and Newman. In many respects, Kierkegaard 
exemplifies what either of these great thinkers might have been had he 
remained outside the Church and apart from its tradition. Similarly, in his 
insistence upon fundamental intellectual and moral certitudes, concrete per- 
sonal existence, the ordering of thought to being, the transcendence of God, 
man’s contingency, his freedom and responsibility, Kierkegaard champions the 
basic truths of perennial wisdom without being able to overcome his in- 
tellectual parochialism so far as non-Hegelian philosophy is concerned. We 
may gratefully appropriate his satirical refutation of Cartesian doubt, for 
the argument from practical consequences and despair is stated forcefully 
and with keen phenomenological insight into psychic motives and attitudes. 
The doctrine of the analogy of being will not emerge from its present status 
in our textbooks as a highly abstruse and debatable theory unless we can 
show its functional importance in a philosophical anthropology. Here Kierke- 
gaard’s treatment of time and eternity, the absolute and the relative, imagina- 
tion and real duration, dread, fear and trembling, incommensurability, com- 
munication, the test, death, truth as subjectivity (not subjective) and other 
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aspects of human existence offers a notably difficult and stimulating challenge. 
The Christian philosopher must learn to bring his general principles to bear 
upon the great problems of man’s spiritual situation or predicament in a way 
that takes account of the contemporary idiom, difficulties and contributions. 

In this task of intellectual reclamation, Kierkegaard will not suffice as our 
only modern guide, but it would be unwise to spurn his valuable aid. For he 
could testify without exaggeration: 


I have become very thoroughly acquainted with the mysteries of ‘existence,’ and 
also with its mysteriousness, which for many persons certainly have no existence. 
Of this I do not boast, for it was not due to my virtue. But I endeavour honestly 
to use this knowledge to illuminate the humanly True and the humanly Good. And I 
use it again to draw attention if possible to the Holy—concerning which, however, 
I constantly adjoin that this is something no man can comprehend, that in this 
relationship the beginning and the end is worship (Training in Christianity, pp. 
138-139). 

Harvard University. James COoLtins. 


Tue Concept or Dreap. By Soren Kierkegaard. Translated with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Walter Lowrie. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1944. Pp. xiii, 154. $2.00. 

In The Concept of Dread, one of his earliest works, Kierkegaard exhibits 
the same great gift for subtle philosophical analysis of a psychic state that 
marks his treatment elsewhere of temptation, despair, fear and repetition. 
Even more than in his studies devoted to these other basic attitudes, he gives 
critical point to his exposition of the existential concept of ‘dread by constant 
reference to the inability of the Hegelian system to cope with this truly human 
situation. The dozen pages of the Introduction, while extremely compact and 
more than usually difficult to understand, contain in brief statement 
Kierkegaard’s essential position with respect to the shortcomings of German 
idealism, the nature, method and limits of the various philosophical disciplines, 
and their relation to the new ethical science, the philosophia secunda, which 
he believed was taking shape in his own mind and writings. Readers who 
have been nourished upon the Catholic doctrine about Original Sin and who 
recall the profound meditations of St. Augustine upon the Fall of Adam and 
our corporate guilt, will doubtless find the treatment here of this dogma 
unsatisfactory, although they must be grateful to Kierkegaard for many 
profound partial insights. In this work he discusses many themes which are 
at present the subject of intense philosophical investigation: inquietude, 
sexuality, power of example, the instant, seriousness, reserve and openness. 
How much our contemporaries owe to Kierkegaard is evident throughout this 
pioneer essay in existential thinking. 

Harvard Uniwersity. James COLLINs. 
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THE Genius oF Pusitic Worsnip. By C. H. Heimsath. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944. Pp. xiv, 204. $2.50. 

THE Way oF Worsuip. By S. F. Brenner. New York: The Macmillan 

Co., 1944. Pp. xxv, 200. $2.00. 

That the current liturgical movement quickens all the Christian churches 
is a source of rejoicing amid the collapse and conflagration of global warfare. 
Of-the two volumes here reviewed the first is more or less reportorial in 
character, the second, a much more basic study of the “liturgical front” of 
intercredal unification. Doctor Heimsath is a Baptist, Doctor Brenner is of 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church. The general tendency of Doctor 
Heimsath’s volume may perhaps be indicated by the following quotations: 


I have attended every conceivable kind of church service, from Spiritualist to 
Christian Science, from Quaker to Roman Catholic, from Jewish to Greek Orthodox 
(ix). ... We have, of course, never until now recognized the power of worship to 
redeem social life (169). . .. This liturgical revival is certainly one of the most 
significant church movements of our times. It can rightly be called a “renaissance” 
because, like its historical prototype, it has been a return to classical sources. The 
ancient liturgies have been diligently restudied by churches of the Puritan tradition 
and their timeless prayers, litanies and ceremonials have been eagerly appropriated. 
This search for the enduring values in the worship of the past naturally extended 
into the fields of religious music and church architecture. .. . It revitalized the worship 
of the Anglican church. ... The new Oxford Movement, within nonliturgical churches, 
is centered on the enrichment of the Christian ceremonial. . . . Unhampered by a 
doctrine of objective validity, they have introduced into the worship of their churches 
whatever liturgical elements are spiritually satisfying. . . . It has abundantly demon- 
strated that the riches of Catholic liturgy can be appropriated without acceptance of 
the sacramental idea. The Protestant spirit is hungry, but it is still free (187-88). 


Before recounting his multiple worship-experiences, Doctor Heimsath sets 
down his “pattern of worship,” what we formulate as adoration-thanksgiving- 
petition-reparation, composed of the four elements “vision-confession-renewal- 
dedication” (22-28). Tasting and vividly commenting upon the Jewish 
springs of Christian ceremonial in a Chicago synagogue, the author sets 
down what is basic for his position throughout, his attitude toward the 
Eucharist, a conviction, italicized: “Certainly there is no indication in the 
simple record of the Gospel that He intended to establish it as a sacramental, 
or even as a commemorative, rite’ (49). Since sacrifice as such is nowhere 
touched upon, it is not surprising that many kindly observations regarding 
the Byzantine liturgy and the Roman Mass sound strangely incomplete: 
Mass-worship, for the author, means “witnessing a miracle of transubstantia- 
tion,” whereat there is a “moment of speechless adoration” (29, 30, 143, 


passim). 
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Sharing in Lutheran worship has taught the author that “here was the 
Protestant spirit of worship, no mistaking that, but here, too, were visible 
reminders that the great founder of this church never completely broke with 
the Catholic tradition” (80). The Presbyterian pattern, in worship as in 
theology, has been cut on softer lines since Calvin’s day: “The Presbyterian 
and Reformed churches of today have departed from the rigid Calvinism 
from which they sprung. . . . Into their worship has been recovered many 
of the best traditional elements” (88, 89). After sharing Anglican worship 
of widely different strains the author regrets that the Book of Common 
Prayer is not recognized for what it is, “the most Scriptural of all Protestant 
services of worship” (91). The Free Church worship of Baptists, Congre- 
gationalists, Disciples, Methodists, Quakers, Unitarians and Universalists, 
while born of the desire “to discard as much of its inherited forms as seemed 
wise” (97) is now found to have been impoverished, “it is free, but all too 
often empty” (75), and is now recovering from its “unreasoned fear of 
liturgy” (102). Chapters on liturgical art and architecture, sacred music, 
the readoption of the balanced (Scriptural) diet of the Church Year to cure 
“vitamin deficiency” (156-57), bring the author to what is perhaps his best 
chapter, worship and social action. 

Of far heavier caliber and correspondingly wider trajectory is Doctor 
Brenner’s volume. Scott Francis Brenner, besides being a member of the 
Liturgical Commission of the Evangelical and Reformed Church, and co- 
author of that body’s Handbook on Worship (1941), serves on the Com- 
mittee on Ways of Worship for the World Conference on Faith and Order. 
“This book has been beaten into shape by many hammers,” states the Intro- 
duction. “The writer is the author not so much in the sense that he has 
made or shaped it as that he is willing to own it” (vii). Representatives of 
the Episcopalian, the Presbyterian, the United Church of Canada, as well 
as those of the Church of England, convinced that “one of the primary 
objectives of Luther and Calvin was to restore the worship of the Church 
to its primitive norm” (xvii), have combined to formulate this joint pro- 
gram, because “we live in a time when it may be possible to do something 
about it” (xviii). “The common man of the Christiag tradition, though he 
knows it not, hungers and thirsts for that more intimate fellowship which 
only the Holy Communion can supply. . . . The Christian Liturgy is the 
precursor of the Christian society” (xviii). For a work of such multiple 
collaboration it has remarkable consistency and energy, as it seeks to chart 
the way forward “to the new Catholicism” (xx). 

The book’s five chapters are: I, Worship in the Beginning; II, Worship 
and the Word; III, Worship and the Sacraments; IV, Externals; V, Dis- 
integration and Recovery. It is the burden of the opening chapter, which 
ends by quoting the norm of orthodox tradition as formulated by Vincent 
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of Lerins, that “‘beyond all doubt the Church from the very first believed 
that the Lord had instituted and commanded the Sacrament of His own 
Body and Blood to be the peculiar and essential worship of the Christian 
community” (10). The second chapter seeks to set behind preaching the 
higher worship of sacrifice: 

One cannot read at any length the homilies of the Fathers without being impressed 
with the endless references to sacrifice and to all the Old Covenant appointments 
pertaining to it. The allusions to the “high priest,” the “lamb,” “sacrifice,” “shed 
blood,” “broken body,” and the like . .. point . . . to that supreme sacrifice which is 
the very basis of the New Covenant, even the Sacrifice of Calvary. But that is only 
part of their significance. One cannot long study them from an entirely objective 
point of view without discovering a third aspect, their allusions to the Sacrifice of 
the Eucharist. . . . It would appear that from the very beginning of the Christian 
Church the Eucharist was regarded as the one supreme and sufficient sacrifice (50, 51). 


Chapter Three is the heart of the book, essential to its theme that a medi- 
eval corruption, or dislocation of Eucharistic practice, “was one of the pri- 
mary causes of the Reformation” (81). “The Reformers protested in the 
hope that the Eucharist might once again become corporate worship, with 
the layman in full participation” (82). “We should always think of the 
grace of the Sacraments in terms of the ‘divine presence,’ and dissociate that 
presence from crude materialized and localized conceptions. We should 
think of it not so much in terms of Bread and Wine upon the altar as of 
the faithful united in His Name” (64). Chiefly from the people’s disobedi- 
ent neglect of Holy Communion, we are told in a page, there ensued a 
process of sacramental degradation culminating in transubstantiation (70). 
“But in all fairness to the Roman Catholic Church it must be stated that 
no Church in the twentieth century is more seriously and devoutly engaged 
in rectifying this abuse. The liturgical revival, with its emphasis on the 
Eucharist, and the frequent participation of the laity in the service and 
in the Communion itself, is at this time a living and vital influence within 
the Roman Catholic Church, not only working great good in that fold but, 
let us hope, also preparing the way for an ultimate reconciliation between the 
two main branches of Christianity” (77). The author’s main conclusions 
in this connection are thus formulated: “Let us put it in this manner: the 
Protestant Churches must restore the Eucharist to its rightful place as the 
norm of worship. The Roman Catholic Church must restore to the Eucharist 
its Catholic rationale and structure” (84) by giving up the notion of a 
sacrifice effected by reciting the words of institution. 

Chapter Four makes a finely balanced plea that the traditional and digni- 
fied externals of Eucharistic worship “be made at least permissive throughout 
the Church” (114), as is in the context said of vestments. 

“Disintegration and Recovery,” from the documentary point of view, the 
book’s weakest chapter, from that of persuasive writing is the strongest. 
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The Medieval Roman Catholic Church fell into this grave error when it dis- 
couraged communication at the Mass, suppressed the participation of the common 
people, converted the Liturgy from a dialogue to a monologue, and insisted upon using 
a language no longer understood by the common man. Against this the Reformers 
protested. In our own day the Roman Catholic Church is exerting every effort to 
correct these abuses (138)... . There has never been a time of more promise than 
the present (134). . . . The Catholic revival in the Episcopal Church, the liturgical 
emphasis in the Lutheran Communion, and the worship revival in the Church of Scot- 
land and the Church of Holland, not to mention a similar emphasis in the Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Congregational and other American Churches, all testify to the trend... . 
The altar, with its cross or crucifix, candles, vestments, and other aids and ornaments 
of the historic way of worship are ours again. But to what purpose are these unless 
God kindles the flame upon the altar and man turns once more to the House of the 


Leord.<. ? (339). 

No Christian will put aside Doctor Brenner’s book without fervently 
seconding its author’s prayer that “by the help of God we will recover that 
way of worship which was and ever shall be the way of worship within the 
Church, even the way which the Lord Himself ordained” (160). 

St. Mary’s College, Kansas. GERALD ELLArD. 


A History OF THE DoMINICAN LiturGy. By the Rev. William R. Bon- 
niwell, O. P. New York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1944. Pp. xii, 386. $3.75. 
Bishop Eustace of Camden writes in his introduction to this book: “Twenty 

years of arduous research went into his [Father Bonniwell’s] book . . . For 


the first time in the long history of the Dominican Order there is now avail- 
able a complete history of the Dominican rite. It is hardly of less importance 
that this work is a splendid specimen of scholarship and learning” (p. viii). 
Even the mechanics of the scholarship to which His Excellency refers are not 
absent ; an eighteen page index, twelve illustrations, and a bibliography of four 
hundred and twenty-nine entries, including fifty-six manuscripts, the location 
and owner of each being listed. 

The first chapter is a brief survey of the Roman rite from the second to 
the thirteenth century. The history of the origin, development and revisions 
of the Dominican liturgy is begun in the third chapter. The high lights in 
that history are these: 1) “In all likelihood the first Dominicans made use of 
the Roman Rite as they found it observed in the Diocese of Toulouse” (p. 21). 
2) This liturgical uniformity was succeeded by a period of great diversity 
within the Order, after the departure of the friars from Toulouse in 1217. 
The liturgical diversity was due to the prudent custom of the early Dominicans 
of adapting themselves to the liturgical customs of the localities in which 
they labored. 3) A uniform liturgy, in substance the work of St. Dominic 
himself, was introduced to remedy the confusion, certainly by 1235. 4) 
Threats to its existence caused the revision of the Four Friars (1245) fol- 
lowed by the revision of Humbert (1256). This last marks the golden age 
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of Dominican liturgy. No less than eight theories of the source of Humbert’s 
liturgy have been proposed. The falsity of seven is demonstrated by Fr. 
Bonniwell. 5) Golden ages have a way of being short-lived. Even by the 
end of the thirteenth century “the practice begun in the last few years of 
that century of elevating to higher [rank] various feasts, though not wholly 
the Order’s fault, was a bad omen for the future. It marked the beginning 
of an unending encroachment on the Temporale by feasts of the Saints” (p. 
206). 6) From the beginning of the fourteenth century to the time of Pope 
Pius X, the history of this liturgy is largely one of constant revision due to 
the canonization of new saints, the establishment of new feasts, and the arising 
of new dangers to the Order and its liturgy. 7) The revisions of Pope Pius X 
mark the practical obliteration of the Dominican liturgy. 

The combination of distinctive style and significant facts in this book 
command the attention even of those who are neither Dominicans nor 
liturgists. ‘This is an exact historical report, punctuated by the periodic 
recurrence of sentences or phrases combining realism with dry humor. For 
example, speaking of Dominican legislation “obligating all its members to 
hold and to teach the doctrine of Aquinas” Fr. Bonniwell says: “This legisla- 
tion would have been ideal if Thomas Aquinas were infallible, if his manu- 
scripts were safe beyond any possibility of corruption, and if his meaning were 
incapable of misinterpretation. Unfortunately none of these conditions existed” 


(p. 214). 


Under the heading of significant facts the following would occupy an 
important place: 1) Speaking of the Dominican liturgy of Humbert, “. . . the 
Friars Preachers chose the early thirteenth-century (or more accurately, the 


late twelfth-century) rite of Rome and made certain changes in it... But 
the alterations were not sufficiently great to change the classification of the 
Dominican rite from ‘Roman’ to ‘Gallican’” (p. 191). 2) As late as 1256 
the liturgical calendars of Rome were still strictly local. As an international 
Order, the Dominicans, under Humbert, were forced to draw up their own 
international calendar (p. 99). “Not only did it [Humbert’s calendar] 
conform to the highest liturgical ideals in assigning a predominant and in- 
violable place to the Temporale, but it was a most successful effort to impart 
to the Roman calendar that attribute of internationality which Rome herself 
was later to adopt” (p. 117). 3) Dominican resistance to the Humanist 
revision of the Roman hymns, inaugurated under Pope Leo X and authorized 
by his successor, Clement VII, is summarized in this way: “Despite the 
atttitude of the Pope, of the Papal court, and of the so-called intelligentsia 
of that day, the Dominicans and several other orders had the good taste to 
ignore the attempt to substitute the Ciceronian vandalism of Humanism for 
the vigorous, if at times unpolished, hymns of christian antiquity” (p. 259). 
4) There has been, in Fr. Bonniwell’s view, apparent callousness on Rome's 
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part to Dominican liturgical custom. St. Dominic’s feast was moved from 
August fifth to the fourth, after three hundred years, to make room for the 
feast of Our Lady of the Snow, a feast resting on a most dubious legend 
without historical justification, intrinsic or extrinsic (p. 276). The most 
obvious example is the revision of Pope Pius X. 


For all who did not receive a dispensation, the new office went into effect on 
1 January, 1923. On that same date, the ancient Roman office, which the Dominican 
order had preserved and guarded with fidelity for seven centuries, ceased to exist. 
Hespers naively remarks that he did not change the old hymns! He should have 
added that there was something else he left unchanged—namely, the title of the 
breviary. Hespers’ breviary was published with the misleading title: Breviarium 
juxta ritum Ordinis Praedicatorum. It should have read: Breviarium Romanum ad 
usum Ordinis Praedicatorum (p. 352). 


From the wealth of data Father Bonniwell has assembled and ordered, 
his conclusion is inescapable; “It is therefore to be hoped that not only will 
the rite of the Order of Preachers be safeguarded against further losses, but 
that future revisions will efface the blemishes it has received in modern times; 
that more and more the Order will return, as far as is politic in modern 
conditions, to the impressive ceremonies of the old liturgy of Rome.” 

Notre Dame College of S.I., N.Y. James V. MULLANEY, 


‘ SUBDEACONSHIP. By Rev. Aloysius Biskupek, $.V.D. St. Louis: B. Herder 


Book Co., 1944. Pp. xii, 301. $2.50. 

DEACONSHIP. By Rev. Aloysius Biskupek, $.V.D. St. Louis: B. Herder 

Book Co., 1944. Pp. v, 258. $2.50. 

“We [priests] must take the time to consider, to relish the honor and 
privilege of our vocation, to rest and delight in its happiness and peace. This 
consideration should take us frequently back to the altar of ordination, where 
we were made what we are, that we may stir up the grace that is in us 
through the imposition of the bishop’s hands” (Deaconship, p. 237). 

These words suggest the author’s purpose in publishing a generous number 
of conferences built around the rite of ordination. For twenty years Father 
Biskupek has given the ordination retreats at St. Mary’s Mission House, 
Techny, Illinois. Through many years he has witnessed the inspiring manner 
in which the Most Reverend William D. O’Brien has conferred holy orders 
upon the students there. 

Subdeaconship and Deaconship are the fruit of that experience. It is not 
difficult to believe that they have meant much meditation upon the priestly 
vocation and an ever increasing love for it. The richness and variety of their 
contents, the simplicity and sincerity of their style will make the reader 
hope that the author’s promise of a third volume, to be devoted to the 
Rite of Priesthood, may soon be fulfilled. To one who is without a copy 
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of the ordination rite there might appear a certain lack of order and con- 
tinuity. This could have been avoided by a more explicit and complete presenta- 
tion of the rite itself. 

“Bear in mind what you do, let your conduct be in conformity with the 
action you perform.” In the ordination ceremony the Church with masterful 
artistry paints a vivid word picture of the honor and happiness that she 
confers upon her ministers—and of the qualities she expects and demands 
of them. From the symbolism of the instruments and vestments and especially 
from the instructions and prayers of the ordaining prelate Father Biskupek 
has drawn many consoling and helpful thoughts for the priest. 

Clad in alb, girt by the cincture of purity, and bearing in his hand a lighted 
candle, the candidate approaches the sanctuary to hear the invitation: “Let 
those who are to be ordained come forward.” And then, after the Bishop 
has instructed him concerning the dignity and duties of his office, he confers 
that office upon him, invests him with its insignia, and implores from God 
the graces requisite for its accomplishment. 

“You will be bound to the ministry of the church forever,” the Bishop 
warns in his instruction. But, as he presents the empty chalice and paten, 
he exclaims: “Behold whose ministry is entrusted to you.’”’ He imparts the 
power to baptize and to read the Epistles and Gospels in the Church of God; 
he imposes hands and confers the Holy Ghost. 

The Bishop vests the newly ordained with “‘the stole of splendor, the tunic 
of sweetness, the dalmatic of joy.” But the ordaining Church does not 
neglect to indicate the obligations implied by the dignity she imparts. “Be 
such that you may be able to minister worthily in the Divine Sacrifices and 
serve the Church of God, that is the body of Christ.” She is not content 
to speak in a general manner. Very explicitly she presents, one by one, the 
lineaments of the perfect priest. He must be a tireless sentinel of the heavenly 
army—diligent, alert and sober. He must be guarded in his speech and 
fruitful in his works, clean of mind and irreproachable in conduct. His ideal 
is to be the imitation of the saints and his proudest possession the testimony 
of a good conscience. He is ordained to minister to Christ’s mystical Body; 
the faithful, therefore, are not made for the priest but the priest is ordained 
for the people. 

It is by recalling such details of the ordination rite that these two books 
purpose to stir up the grace that is in every priest by virtue of his ordination. 
They open a new avenue to sacerdotal sanctity. They will bring many consoling 
thoughts to the priest who is sincerely trying to live and labor as a priest 
should. And to one who suspects that somehow his life is far below the level 
demanded by the Church and by God they will provide a norm and measure 


for impartial and objective judgment. 


Weston College. Forrest S. DoNAHUE. 
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THE Doctrine OF THE TRINITY. Croall Lectures, 1942-1943. By.Leonard 
Hodgson, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944. Pp. 237. $2.50. 
This book contains the Croall Lectures delivered in Edinburgh in January, 

1943. They constitute a very interesting and stimulating presentation of the 

trinitarian views of a distinguished Liberal Protestant theologian, who is 

Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford. 

The seven lectures cover a wide range of topics: revelation as the source 
of trinitarian doctrine ; the origin and nature of the Christian life; theological, 
philosophical and religious aspects of the doctrine of the Trinity; the classical 
expositions of the doctrine by Augustine, Aquinas and Calvin. The analysis 
of the doctrine of Aquinas is defective. The treatment is “liberal” in its 
spirit, rationalistic in its bent, empirical in its method. Orthodoxy suffers. 

Dr. Hodgson’s general aim is to present the doctrine of the Trinity “in 
terms of the thought of the present day.” Unfortunately he believes that 
this necessitates a revision Of the doctrine so as to bring it into harmony 
with modern “discoveries” of science, literary and historical criticism. In the 
process certain aspects of the traditional doctrine receive rather summary 
treatment. Comparing his results with the teaching of Augustine, Aquinas and 
Calvin, he optimistically concludes that there is essential agreement, with 
certain differences that do “not impair the strength of our common testimony.” 

He omits all discussion of the processions because he has “not the least 
idea of what is meant by either filiation or procession in respect of the divine 
Being.” Confusing the semi-divine Alexandrine Logos with the fully divine 
Word-made-flesh of the Fourth Gospel and of the Church in general, he 
believes that the Logos doctrine, though useful in its day to render the Jewish 
Messiah more acceptable to Gentile thought, has now outlived its usefulness 
and should be abandoned. 

“The scientific discoveries and historical researches of the last century” 
seem to him to demand a revision of the traditional view that “the divine 
revelation was given in the form of propositions to be accepted and believed 
on the authority of the Giver.” Hence he adopts the Liberal Protestant 
theory of revelation in “acts,” largely derived from Ritschl and Rothe, and 
maintains that the revelation of the Trinity was “given in the Divine action, 
in the life, death, resurrection and ascension of Christ, in the coming of the 
Spirit and the adoption of Christians to share in the sonship of their Lord.” 
The doctrine of the Trinity thus becomes “the product of rational reflection” 
on this Divine action, but remains “‘in the fullest sense of the word a revealed 
doctrine because it could not have been discovered without the occurrence of 
those events which drove human reason to see that they required a trinitarian 
God for their cause.” 

Perhaps Dr. Hodgson’s enthusiasm for this theory will continue to blind 
him to its inadequacy and contrary-to-factness. But it is hard to believe that 
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he can long fail to perceive that if Christ was truly God, then His every 
statement about the Trinity was divine revelation given in the form of 
propositions, to be accepted and believed on the authority of the Giver. 

The fourth lecture is of special importance. It deals with the concept of 
unity and its application to the Trinity. Its comparison of “mathematical” 
and “internally constitutive” unities; its criticism of the common views that 
“unity is self-explanatory,” and that the Trinity is an irrational mystery 
because it is unintelligible, are excellent. But its main contention—that the 
inner unity of the Godhead must be regarded as an “internally constitutive 
unity,” analogous to organic unities, since only thus can “the doctrine of God 
required by God’s revelation of Himself be reconciled with the demand of 
our reason for a monotheistic faith”’—is unproved and unsatisfactory. It very 
definitely seems to involve a denial of the absolute simplicity of the divine 
nature. And it leads to the rejection of “the thought of the Father as the 
Source of Godhead” as “a relic of pre-Christian theology” which is “out of 
place in this unity.” 

This last statement is rather astonishing. For Dr. Hodgson could have 
found out so easily that this “thought of the Father as Source of Godhead” 
did not mean for the Church or Augustine or Aquinas that the Father alone 
is God by essence, the other Persons by participation, but merely that in the 
Trinity there is a true ordo originis, which the Quicumque expresses in the 
words: “Pater a nullo est. Filius a Patre solo est genitus. Spiritus Sanctus 


a Patre et Filio procedens.” His failure to do so seems to stem proximately 

from his neglect of the doctrine of processions, ultimately from his attempt to 

present the doctrine of the Trinity without some of its essential elements. 
West Baden College. E. J. FortTMAn. 


LEcTURES ON GODMANHOOD. By V. Solovyev. With an Introduction by 
P. P. Zoubofft. New York: International University Press, 1944. Pp. 233. 
$3.75. 

Vladimir Solovyev is, beyond doubt, the greatest religious philosopher that 
Russia produced in the course of the Petrinian period of her civilization 
(1700-1917). He is also one whose works are of special interest to Catholics 
because of his insistence on the idea that Christ’s Church is one and that 
unity can be restored only through union of the Orthodox with Rome. About 
this aspect of his teaching, readers of THOUGHT will recall the excellent 
article, “The Russian Newman, Wladimir Soloviev,” by Adhémar d’Alés, S.J. 
(vol. 8, pp. 202 ff.). 

Lectures on Godmanhood is one of Solovyev’s most brilliant works. When 
delivered at the University of St. Petersburg, the lectures were enthusiastically 
received by exceptionally large audiences, despite the agnostic and even anti- 
religious attitudes of Russian students of that time. 
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The text is preceded by a valuable introduction written by the translator 
(pp. 11-78). It consists of three chapters of which the first is devoted to 
Solovyev’s biography. The fascinating problem of Solovyev’s conversion to 
Catholicism receives this treatment: for fifteen years, Solovyev’s activities 
were wholly given to a militant profession of Roman Catholicism, so that it 
was only logical that, in 1896, he sacramentally joined the Roman Catholic 
Church. But he believed that the Church was one and therefore did not 
consider that he had forsaken membership in the Orthodox Church. That 
position was unacceptable both to the Catholics and Orthodox, and in the 
course of the last three years of his life Solovyev did not receive Holy Com- 
munion. He died in the course of a journey, and only an Orthodox priest 
was available to give him absolution. 

The second chapter of the introduction is devoted to the background of 
Solovyev’s ideas. There, P. Zouboff gives a good survey of the doctrines of the 
Slavophiles and the Westerners who have both influenced Solovyev. In the 
third and last chapter of the introduction, the place of the idea of God- 
manhood in Solovyev’s philosophy is discussed. The chapter gives a general 
view of Solovyev’s philosophical position, with abundant quotations from his 
many untranslated works. Among other things, Solovyev’s amazing attempt 
to rewrite the main philosophies of the West (except Thomism) in the form 
of two syllogisms is reproduced. 

Fordham University. N. S. TrmMasHEFF. 


WitH THE He tp oF Tuy Grace. By John V. Matthews, S.J. West- 
minster, Md.: Newman Book Shop, 1944. Pp. 114. $1.50. 

This small volume will promptly remind the reader of the honored place 
the catechism has enjoyed in the growth and preservation of the Faith. It will 
also show him why; and why also, even Doctors of the Church, as was the 
case with Saint Peter Canisius, have found this form of exposition a power- 
ful weapon in its defense. It has advantages in regard to clear and precise 
exposition which, in profound dogmatic treatises, are sometimes necessarily 
sacrificed in favor of a more complete and thorough demonstration and 
defense. Its success depends on the ingenuity of the author in making a 
proper selection of the questions to be answered and then in the sequence he 
gives to them. The objectives of simplicity and crystal clarity demand first 
that each step forward be a small one and secondly that their sequence make 
them contribute to a progressive and satisfying completeness. If the author 
succeeds, the reader has before him a work of such powerful simplicity that 
he feels he both knows the subject and could do so easy a job himself. With 
the Help of Thy Grace admirably succeeds in obtaining these objectives, and 
that in a field in which they are not easy of attainment, namely, a treatise 
on Actual Grace. The opening pages give a general definition of Grace and 
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clear distinctions between the various kinds of Grace. This serves to remove 
all vagueness and confusion from our minds and makes the clear under- 
standing of the treatment of Actual Grace itself much easier. To the priest 
the volume will serve as a clear and concise summation of all the theology 
concerning Actual Grace. To the layman it will prove both satisfying and 
easy of comprehension. It needs to be added that to the teacher in any field 
it should appeal as an unusually excellent example of sound pedagogy— 
something unfortunately too rare in printed books. This Catechism need 
not blush to enter into such hallowed company. 
Fordham University. JosepH A. Murpuy. 


TRAITE DE L’UNION A Dieu. Par Saint Albert le Grand (Jean de Castel). 

Montréal: Editions de l’Arbre, 1944. Pp. 45. $.25. 

DoctrinE SPIRITUELLE. Du Pére Louis Lallemant. Montréal: Editions de 
l’Arbre, 1944. Pp. 44. $.25. 

The Borgnet edition of Saint Albert’s Opera Omnia offers the original 
from which this excellent translation of the De Adhaerendo Deo is made. 
In a short but illuminating introduction, Father Brunet refers to the much 
disputed question of authorship and its previous discussion in the Dominican 
reviews, La Vie Spirituelle (Supplément) and Revue Thomiste. Whether or 
not this treatise will finally be attributed to the fifteenth-century Jean de 


Castel, it deserves recognition as an interesting compilation of passages in- 
telligently grouped about the psalm verse: Mihi autem adhaerere Deo bonum 


est. 


Il m’est venu a l’esprit [runs the translation] de dépeindre une chose insurpassable— 
dans la mesure ow c’est possible au milieu de cet exil et de ce pélerinage—en essayant 
de traiter du dépouillement le plus entier qui soit de toutes choses et de l’union 
tranquille et ferme avec Dieu, union que rien n’entrave, ni n’embarrasse; et cela 
d’autant plus que la fin de la perfection chrétienne est la charité qui nous unit 4 


Dieu (p. 11). 


The author then meditates on the difficulties which beset him. How is one 
to recollect the faculties and the powers of the soul so that it may become “un 
seul esprit avec Lui, qu’elle n’ait mémoire que de Dieu, qu’elle ne sente et 
comprenne que Dieu, que toutes ses affections . . . se reposent doucement dans 
la jouissance seule du Créateur” (p. 14). The Enemy will do his utmost to 
prevent the recollection of such a soul, “tantot par une sollicitude superflue 
et un soin indiscret; tantot par le trouble, une vie dissipée, une curiosité 
déraisonnable . . . l’étude de livres subtils” (p. 16). When tempted to with- 
draw from the thought of “ce Présent éternel,” to move about restlessly, to 
grow impatient, to complain, to murmur at wearisome temptations, let her 
ignore them, brush them aside “comme la main sur une téte chauve chasse les 
mouches” (p. 33). How would an English translator have rendered the 
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homely realism of this last line, the unmistakable touch of a monk addressing 
his religious brethren? The French version does not fail to give this and 
even more difficult passages, a smooth and effective rendering which con- 
tributes much to the modern reader’s enjoyment and spiritual enrichment. 
Through it we are made better acquainted with an early writer whose quota- 
tions familiarize us with the thought of his predecessors, Denys the Areopagite 
(p. 29), the holy Isaac of Cassian’s Collationes (p. 36), Saint Bernard 
(p. 44), and Alcher of Clairvaux (p. 23). It might be well to recall here, 
that the scholarly Dom Wilmart is not too ready to accept Alcher of Clairvaux 
as author of the Liber de Spiritu et Anima (Cf. Auteurs spirituels ... du 
moyen age latin, p. 175, note 3). 

Doctrine Spirituelle, which aims at the same state of perfection as Jean 
de Castel’s treatise, is the work of Louis Lallemant, “l’un des spirituels les 
plus originaux de tout le dix-septiéme siécle francais” (p. 7). No one familiar 
with Henri Bremond’s Histoire Littéraire can fail to recall the degree of 
emphasis given Father Lallemant’s teaching. Though no written work of 
his remains, his enthusiastic disciples collected notes of his conferences and 
published them under the title Doctrine Spirituelle. From this, the present 
editor has made a selection that reveals Pére Lallemant’s originality, ‘‘une 
originalité bien a4 lui, une sorte de logique tendre et pressante, un bon sens 
amoureux .. . une trés fine psychologie qui, 4 la rencontre, approche de la 
poésie” (p. 8). 

Separated by bold-face subject-headings such as “La pureté de coeur,” 
“Illusions secretes,” “La docilité et la conduite du Saint-Esprit,” this selection 
has much to help the contemporary seeker after holiness. He is warned against 
creatures that, in deceptive guise, “prennent le masque de Dieu, nous faisant 
accroire qu’elles nous contenteront, en nous donnant de quoi nous remplir” 
(p. 10). Even more strongly does this spiritual guide warn against self-decep- 
tion for “nous nous déguisons sans cesse 4 nous-mémes et aux autres” (p. 14). 
To this lack of sincerity and truth must be added pride, a constant menace to 
correct evaluation. In an abridgment of his instructions, Pére Lallemant 
advises his listeners to be attentive to 
les voies et les mouvements de l’esprit de Dieu en notre Ame, et a fortifier notre 


volonté dans la résolution de les suivre, employant pour cet effet tous les exercices 
de l’oraison, la lecture, les sacrements, la pratique des vertus et des bonnes oeuvres 


(p. 28). 

The idea which dominates in this work is an insistence on a deep interior life 
and constant prayer as a necessary prelude to permanent success in apostolic 
work. Until a deep attachment to God and union with Him has been achieved, 
“nous ne devons sortir en dehors pour le service du prochain, que comme 
faisant des coups d’essai. [1 faut étre comme chiens de chasse qu’on tient encore 
a demi en laisse” (p. 12). 
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Father Brunet and the Editions de l’Arbre have given us in these convenient, 
attractive and inexpensive editions, some of the best spiritual writing from 
medieval and modern sources. If the future selections are at all comparable to 


these, they are assured of a most hearty welcome. 
Mundelein College, Chicago. Sister M. St. IRENE BRANCHAUD. 


THE BONE AND THE Star. By Dorothy Donnelly. New York: Sheed and 

Ward, 1944. Pp. 194. $2.25. 

In The Bone and the Star, Dorothy Donnelly attempts “two explanations 
of the world and man in it.” 

Part I is a synthesis of the mass of scientific data at the disposal of the 
modern scientific man. These data are presented not so much in factual form 
as in the theoretical interpretations of fact and assumptions made by modern 
writers in the fields of anthropology, psychology, comparative religion, and 
emergent evolution. Passages from J. Henri Fabre, Jung, Freud, Levy-Bruhl, 
Frazer, W. Wundt, and others supply the literary thread out of which the 
author has woven a tapestry of what the so-called scientific modern man is 
thinking about the world and man in it. 

The symbolism of the cone is used to give unity to this section, the central 
theme of which is emergent evolution. Just as “The logarithmic spiral 
describes an endless number of circuits around its pole, to which it constantly 
draws nearer without ever being able to reach it,”’ so the theory of emergent 
evolution, beginning with a tiny bit of protoplasm, describes an ever-widening 
conical evolution through more complex organisms up to the ape, the 
prehominid, and finally to man. The subsequent history of “Homo sapiens” 
winds its tortuous way through animism, magic, the evolution of gods and 
myths, the notions of guilt and shame and the need of sacrifice, and ends 
in the irrational rationalism of relativism and nihilism. A sort of Biography 
of Protoplasm is the result. The essay really begins with a “Prehominid 
looking at a star and ends with a Philosopher looking at nothing.” 

Part II is a synthesis of the same mass of data from the Christian point 
of view. To give unity to this section, the symbolism of the circle is used as an 
apt illustration of the revealed interpretation of the origin and purpose of the 
universe with man in it. 

Part I began with the tooth and skull cap of Pithecanthropus. Part II 
begins with Genesis. “In the beginning God created heaven and earth.” And 
after appointing the earth with light and darkness, land and water, the green 
herb, fish, bird, and beast, God created man to His own image and likeness. 
That this process consumed a great span of time is most likely in view of the 
findings of geology and paleontology. In this interpretation, time and space 
are relatively unimportant. Paramount is the consideration that ““The Universe 
with Man in it” is revealed as Thought externalized, the revelation of Love, 
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the song of the Divine Singer. True to Genesis, the account of the fall is 
portrayed. Adam is depicted as a perfect man, his successors as of lower estate. 
This seems to be in keeping with later findings of scientists who have dis- 
covered that “Pithecanthropus is the younger brother of Homo sapiens, in 
spite of being more primitive.” The resultant wanderings of Homo sapiens 
through animism, magic, and sacrificial religion are described and interpreted 
as the tragic struggle of the Prodigal to find his way back to the Father. 
Again this is in keeping with the Father-Son relation which comparative 
religionists find recurring in primitive cults. 

Appropriately the essay ends with the Prologue to the Gospel of St. John, 
the complement to the first chapters of Genesis. The circuit of man’s origin 
from God and subsequent fall is completed by his re-elevation and reunion 
with God through the Word made Flesh. The Circle has returned to its 
principle. 

In Part I, the author is quite faithful to the theme of emergent evolution. 
In Part II, the unity of interpretation is maintained by the key and related 
concepts of thought, love, law, sin and grace. In neither section is the language 
highly technical. Much space is devoted to describing the ‘‘Mandala,” a symbol 
found in various places and which seems to externalize an inner religious 
experience. The lack of technical language, especially in the second synthesis, 
makes for a certain looseness of thought at times, but it is in keeping with the 
general style of the author. This style reveals itself as the weaving of a literary 
tapestry, which effects a fundamental unity among a mass of apparently 
incongruous details. 

The first synthesis is materialistic in viewpoint, the second Christian. 
Although the author implicitly reveals her preference for the second, the 
reader is allowed to form his own judgment as to which is the more satisfying. 

Marquette University. R. A. LASSANCE. 


Humanity, WHAT? WHENcE? WHITHER? By W. E. Orchard, D.D. 

Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1944. Pp. 184. $2.00. 

The fact that many a Protestant liberal has confused faith with reason and, 
as a result, attempted to base his belief on reason accounts in large part for the 
modern agnostic’s cliché to the effect that if he were to become a Christian 
at all, he would certainly be a Catholic, for the intelligent agnostic is apt to 
find the creeds of the Protestant sects utterly irrational while the old Faith 
has a beauty and dignity that appeal deeply to him if he be capable of religious 
belief at all. 

This is by way of leading up to the difficulty that such a book as Humanity, 
What? Whence? Whither? is likely to have for those readers to whom it is 
addressed—non-Catholics. The intelligent, but miseducated modern liberal 
who demands answers to questions about life’s ultimate meanings—and there 
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are many for whom the demand reflects a deep need—is likely to go along 
willingly with Dr. Orchard when he insists with Pope that “the proper study 
of mankind is man,” when, in his survey of humanity, he insists that the 
attempt to reduce man to mere animal or to raise him to pure mind is fraught 
with danger. Such a non-Catholic will, on purely rational grounds, be likely 
to have already recognized in formal materialism the only safe guide man 
has to objective reality. He is aware that modern explanations, idealistic or 
naturalistic, do not explain and that there is a desperate need for a “new 
synthesis.” He may even wish he had the faith of men like Dr. Orchard. 

What the Catholic writer, secure in his own certainties, is apt to forget 
when he writes for non-Catholics is that Faith is extremely difficult even for 
the man who is convinced that all other explanations of life’s meaning and 
man’s destiny are empty, irrational and futile. The kind of agnostic I have in 
mind is literally agnostic; he is not bogged down in scientism, Marxism 
or any other naturalistic faith. If he were, he would not be reading Catholic 
books. Nor is he a devout adherent of any other “religious” creed. The 
text for such non-Catholics is “Unless a man be born again, he shall not 
see God”—and being born again is not wholly a process of reasoning. Never- 
theless, Dr. Orchard’s work should do much to open the eyes of intelligent 
readers to the common sense of the Thomistic tradition and to the con- 
tradictory nature of modern philosophies. For example, the simple reminder 
that “every attempt to disprove the ultimate validity of the intellect has first 
to assume its validity in order to disprove anything” will enlighten many a 
reader as to just how shallow the anti-intellectualists are in their non-thinking 
outlooks. 

Chapters 8 and 9, entitled respectively ‘““The Recourse to Revelation” and 
“The Return to Religion,” are for a non-Catholic like the present reviewer 
the least effective; for although the author makes clear that the recourse to 
revealed truth and the acceptance of Catholicism are not irrational, he fails 
either to persuade or inspire. Faith does not contradict reason; but it is doubt- 
ful whether one who has no faith will arrive at it by purely ratiocinative 
processes. Only God can make a convert. It is apt to be pride that keeps 
a man from Faith, not reason; and the cure for pride is not argument. 
Very often the autobiographies of converts who simply state what hit them 
with no recourse to logic are the most convincing justifications of the Faith. 
However, to bring modern “liberals” around to the Thomistic philosophy 
is itself a tremendous task and any clearly written book that helps accomplish 
that task is significant. Besides, as Dr. Orchard says, 

It is one of the key doctrines of Catholicism—that faith is the gift of God, but it is 
another that the first grace is given to every man. If grace is responded to and faith 


is asked for, grace will be increased and faith be granted; and so their fulness, 
however gradually, is attainable by anyone, however little he may start with. 
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Dr. Orchard does, therefore, keep those truths which one can arrive at by 
the unaided human reason and those one accepts as divinely revealed sharply 
distinct. In practice, furthermore, Thomistic thinking seems, with many of 
the intellectuals, the first step on one of the roads which lead to Rome. 

New York, N.Y. Husert Harr. 


Tar Heet Apostite. Thomas Frederick Price, Cofounder of Maryknoll. 
By John C. Murrett, M.M. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1944. 
Pp. 260. $2.50. 

This is the life story of Father Thomas Frederick Price which began in 
1860 in Wilmington, North Carolina, and ended at Hong Kong in 1919. 
Between these two dates lies the story of an American hero, a missionary in 
his native state of North Carolina, the founder and editor of two magazines, 
Truth and The Orphan Boy, a cofounder of Maryknoll, an apostle in China. 
Only those who read the book will appreciate the difficulties, the trials, the 
disappointments and the misunderstandings which made up his life, and 
the unconquerable zeal, hard work and sacrifices which overcame them all. 
He wanted to convert North Carolina to the faith, and spent twenty-five 
years of his priestly life in that vineyard. But events so shaped themselves 
as to convince him that faith would come to that home mission field only 
when young Americans would first bring the faith to foreign lands. Here- 
tofore we had depended on Europe for the great missionary efforts. The 
first World War made their continuance impossible. American missionary 
efforts were the answer, and so Father Price gave up his plans for North 
Carolina to join the late Bishop James A. Walsh in founding the Foreign 
Missionary Society of America. What American missionaries have done, and 
Maryknoll in particular, has been written in many books, notably Men of 
Maryknoll, Across the World, and All the Day Long, the life story of 
Bishop Walsh. Now this inspiring life of Father Price comes to fill in the 
picture of those early beginnings of missionary effort. What it has done for 
North Carolina will be found in the history of the Diocese of Raleigh. No 
one can read the book without feeling great satisfaction for the work done, 
without great admiration for the men who pioneered the work, and without 
great hope for the future of the United States as a missionary country. 

Fordham University. CHARLES J. DEANE. 


Guiory oF THE Monawks. The Life of the Venerable Catherine 
Tekakwitha. By Rev. Edward Lecompte, S.J. Tr. by Florence Ralston 
Werum, F.R.S.A. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1944. 
Pp. ix, 164. $2.00. 

Another tribute to the saintliness of the Lily of the Mohawks appears in 
this brief biography of Kateri Tekakwitha. Every “tribute” to Kateri had 
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best let the simple, but astonishing and compelling facts of her short career 
on earth be the language which tells of her “glory.” Father Lecompte’s work 
follows this rule in the main, though at times he includes some reflections of 
his own for our edification. 

In the cases of persons who died so long ago that there are no longer 
any eyewitnesses to their heroic virtue, the Church has established within the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, the Historical Section, a board of judges 
competent to pass upon the documentary evidence submitted in the cause for 
beatification and canonization. Such is the case of Kateri Tekakwitha, for 
whom a wealth of testimony by her contemporaries is found in The Positio 
[report] of the Historical Section of the §.C.R. In nearly glowing terms 
this body has accepted the evidence of Kateri’s practice of heroic virtue, so 
that by papal decree she is now styled Venerable. The Positio was Father 
Lecompte’s source material for Glory of the Mohawks. 

Fordham University. Rospert E. Houvanp. 


ONcE IN CorNWALL. By S. M.C. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 

1944. Pp. x, 179. $2.00. 

On the framework of the collected notes of an imaginary friar, trained 
in science and skeptical of fantasy, the English Dominican Sister who wrote 
Brother Petroc’s Return has arranged many Cornish safnts’ legends and 
popular fables into a single narrative. How successful the device is must be 
left to personal decision: many would prefer each story to have a unity 
of its own, as in the Gesta Romanorum, or in the strong, masculine recordings 
of Helen Waddell. The successful handling »f the larger fable is somewhat 
interfered with by the fragments of the separate parts. 

Some of the tales are in the familiar tradition: the saints who reach their 
destination by sailing the sea on altars or on leaf-boats, the silver bell sounding 
from beneath the waves; the use of stags to drag ploughs when domestic 
animals have been removed by tyrants; the devil spitting in a well to poison it. 
Others are painfully grotesque: St. Keverne throwing stones at St. Just, 
who had stolen a chalice; St. Leven, who caught a brace of bream which 
choked his sister’s children to death; St. Keyne, who promised the mastery 
of the married household to whichever partner first drank the waters of her 
well. Others are strong: St. Petroc, who picked a splinter from a dragon’s 
eye and tamed him; St. Milor, whose executioner was promised all the 
land he could see from a mountain top and who was struck blind when he 
reached the summit; Agnes of Perran-porth, who bested a giant by making 
him agree to bloodletting which would fill a narrow crevice—which actually 
emptied into the sea; St. Breoc, who was protected by a ring of wolves; 
Carantoc and the dragon of King Arthur. 


Fordham University. J. E. Tosr. 
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METHODOLOGY OF THE SociAL ScieNcES. By Felix Kaufmann. New York: 

Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. viii, 272. $3.50. 

This volume is not a translation of the author’s Methodenlehre der Soxial- 
wissenschaften (Vienna, 1936), but “a very different book” (p. vii). For the 
author now asserts that “methodology must be clearly distinguished from 
deductive logic and recognized as an autonomous rational discipline” (p. vii). 
The primary purpose therefore of these pages is to show that “some of the 
most persistent controversies over methods in the social sciences are deeply 
rooted in general problems of the theory of knowledge, and the solution of 
these problems is not beyond our reach” (p. vii). Sociologists should note the 
author’s basic belief that “phenomenology has disclosed the nature of the 
underlying problems” (p. 19) of the origin of elementary meanings in 
language. 

The book is divided into two major sections: General Methodology 
(7-138), and Methodological Issues in Social Science (141-244). Part One 
attempts ‘‘a thorough analysis of the meaning of ‘ground’ in empirical science, 
which may be regarded as the pivotal issue of methodology” (p. 1). Part 
Two applies “the results obtained to a number of basic methodological 
problems in social science” (p. 2). The author announces that “the contrast 
between deductive reasoning (in the strict sense) and empirical procedure” 
(p. 3) is to be “the guiding principle” (p. 3) of analysis, and “the key to 
the solution of many apparently unrelated methodological problems in natural 
and social science” (p. 3). This approach is not designed to ‘“‘comprise all 
relevant aspects of the methodological issues at stake, but, by revealing their 
basic structure, it will be of some aid in the complementary analyses on less 
general levels” (p. 3). 

In “Knowledge and Reality” (7-16) the author exposes “the genetic fal- 
lacy, which consists in confounding analysis of meanings with causal explana- 
tion of facts” (p. 16), and discloses “the peculiar character of the process of 
clarification” (p. 16). For there are “two levels of clarity in understanding 
the meaning of the methods of empirical science. The first is reached as soon 
as it is realized that knowledge of reality is acquired through systematic 
observations and their interpretation in terms of theoretical principles. The 
second is reached when the process of inquiry is freed of all interpretations 
that ascribe to its results an ‘absolute’ validity transcending possible human 
experience” (p. 13). It is asserted therefore in “Language and Meaning” 
(17-32) that “the philosophical problem is not to give a causal explanation of 
the appearance of ideas in the soul (mind), but to clarify the presuppositions 
implicit in thought and to arrange them in their proper logical order” (p. 19). 


Hence a “ ‘synthetic proposition’ should not be defined in terms of ‘truth’ or 
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‘falsity’” (p. 20), but “‘as related to a procedure of control concerning its 
validity” (p. 21). 

The basic elements moreover of empirical procedure are common to “Pre- 
Scientific and Scientific Thinking” (33-47). For in both cases all propositions 
are either legitimately accepted as valid or rejected as unwarranted. Scientific 
thinking therefore is nothing more than “a process of classifying and re- 
classifying propositions by placing them into either of two disjunctive classes 
in accordance with presupposed rules” (p. 40). Thus it is obvious that the 
operation of “The Basic Rules of Scientific Procedure” (48-66) in regard to 
a typical scientific decision d may be formulated as follows: “Is d correct in 
terms of a system of rules R,, R, ... Ra in a given scientific situation? If so, 
a proposition p verified by d may be called ‘objectively valid’” (p. 55). Be- 
cause however “the logical structure of explanation is identical with that of 
prediction” (p. 69), one must recognize, as presupposed, several cognate 
“Goals of Science and Preference Rules” (67-76), in order to “justify any 
choice between alternative approaches to an unsolved problem” (p. 70). To 
suppose however that one could “ultimately establish the truth of synthetic 
propositions that fulfil the conditions required by these ideals . . . is incom- 
patible with the principle of permanent control” (p. 75) by the test of 
empirical verifiability. 

Chapter VI, “Physical Laws and Causality” (77-94), distinguishes two 
types of laws and concludes that in the set form: Every event has a cause, 
the principle of causality is ‘an expression of the methodological resolution not 
to regard any fact as unexplainable in principle and of the belief that the 
attempt to find an explanation is not doomed to failure” (p. 94). In “Truth 
and Probability” (95-113) the author declares that “a probability law is not 
meant to be a statement about reality, i.e., a synthetic proposition, but a scheme 
for the formation of specific rules of procedure, i. e., a procedural rule of 
higher order” (p. 108). Similar analysis in “Life and Mind” (114-127) 
resolves the meaning of organism into: “the field of application of biological 
laws” (p. 122). It also follows that “Value Judgments” (128-138) may be 
called “ ‘objective’ in the sense that they are not concerned with subjective 
preferences but with correct (rational, warranted) preferences, all these 
words being synonyms, defined in terms of presupposed axiological rules” 
(p. 133). The message of Part One is therefore that ‘methodological analy- 
sis is not concerned with the physical aspects of terms but with their meanings, 
and the problem is whether a proposed definition of a term is in accordance 
with its actual usage in scientific procedure” (p. 242). 

The primary question of Part Two is posed in “Natural Sciences and 
Social Sciences” (141-147): Can the very successful method of the natural 
sciences, particularly physics, be applied in the social sciences? Contradictory 
replies have generated violent sociological controversies. It is the function 
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of methodological analysis to resolve these oppositions. ‘Behaviorism and 
Introspectionism” (148-157) are to cooperate by determining “the meaning 
of psychological terms in the strict sense” (p. 157) by reference to “given 
rules of scientific procedure” (p. 157). Similarly the universalist and in- 
dividualist schools can agree on “Social Facts and Their Interpretation” 
(158-168) by methodological analysis. The author also maintains that 
“Physical Laws and Social Laws” (169-181), when properly reduced, are 
not as diverse in logical structure as modern controversy supposes. There 
can thus be no doubt about “The Objectivity of Social Science” (182-198) 
among social scientists “who agree about the rules of procedure of empirical 
inquiry” (p. 192). For any disagreement concerning the rules would be 
“disagreement with respect to the meaning of scientific knowledge” (p. 192). 
Therefore “Value Problems in the Social Sciences” (199-211) disintegrate 
when the social scientist is careful to “indicate the criteria of correct evalua- 
tion which he implicitly supposes when he makes use of value terms” (p. 
202). These criteria moreover are to be justified “in terms of presupposed 
rules of higher order” (p. 205), until one arrives—to repeat the author’s 
legal metaphor—at a constitution which is “ ‘unconditionally valid’ in terms 
of the implicitly presupposed definition of the particular legal order” (p. 210). 
This is likewise true of “The Principles of Economic Theory” (212-228). 
The final chapter presents a “Summary and Conclusions” (229-244). The 
message of Part Two therefore is that “one of the most important conse- 
quences to be expected from methodological analysis is the removal of obstacles 
that aprioristic and relativistic fallacies have put in the way of cooperation 
between social scientists” (p. 243). 

This book is a notable achievement in phenomenological criticism along 
logical positivist lines. The familiar tools of such analysis are here employed 
with the deft technique and monumental patience of a master of the trade. 
The author reveals a commendable reverence for scientific objectivity and 
humanitarian ideals. The specialized erudition is immense, the reasoning 
is trenchant, the expression is meticulously thorough. In its own field of 
inquiry this book succeeds. 

But many will, I think, protest against the fundamental substitution of 
consciousness for being in the realm of the sciences. There is of course a 
genuine problem of knowledge. Every generation must confront it squarely. 
It seems to me that St. Thomas tried to solve that problem in the Summa 
Theologica 1. 85. 2. Does not Professor Kaufmann dissolve the problem with 
the catalyst of dialectics? The unity of science is moreover a commonly 
recognized intellectual ideal. And many philosophers are making creditable 
attempts to find that unity in a higher synthesis. Does not.Professor Kauf- 
mann presume to have discovered that unity in a denatured syncretism? 
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Such a procedure would seem to eviscerate epistemology, to emasculate meta- 

physics, to sterilize science, to confuse unison with unity, to mistake com- 
promise for cooperation, and the pacificist for the peacemaker. This book is 
indeed a magnificent construction of the human mind. But is it more than a 
tragic tour de force? 

There are of course many good points in this volume which are of uni- 
versal value. But these are the fruits of logic and independent of the 
author’s phenomenological postulate. It is to be regretted that Professor 
Kaufmann nowhere refers to such classic criticisms of this basic belief as 
Distinguer pour Unir, ou Les Degrés du Savoir (Paris, Desclée de Brouwer, 
1932) by Jacques Maritain, and the several able studies by Erich Przywara, 
S. J., as for example: “Drei Richtungen der Phanomenologie,” Stimmen der 
Zeit 115 (1929) 252-264, nor to the well-informed and scholarly literature 
that has developed around these discussions. 

There are eighteen pages (245-263) of notes to the successive chapters. 
Many will find the allusions to medieval Scholasticism too general and too 
brief to be adequate. See for example note 4 to Chapter VIII (p. 257). 
Typographical errors are few. But read: Philosophia prima sive ontologia 
for Philosophia prima sine ontologia (p. 259), and Sup. genes. ad lit. for 
Sup. genes. at lit. (p. 257). The volume closes with an adequate index of 
subjects and terms (265-269) and an index of proper names (270-272). 
Woodstock College. JosgePpH T. CLARK. 






A SciENTIFIC THEORY OF CULTURE AND OTHER Essays. By B. Malinowsky. 
Chapel Hill: North Carolina University Press, 1944. Pp. ix, 228. $3.00. 
In this posthumous volume, the functional theory, now greatly in vogue 

both in sociology and ethnology, appears in the final shape it received in the 
mind of its originator and most brilliant protagonist. The volume consists of 
three essays. The first, by far the largest, has given the title to the volume; 
the second is a masterful summary of the first; the third is devoted to the 
refutation of Sir J. S. Frazier’s “psychological approach,” in the purpose 
of once more vindicating functionalism. 

What is functionalism? Dr. Malinowsky is well aware of the possibility 
of “a rough approach” to it, reducing it to the meaningless proposition that, 
in society and culture, “everything is related to everything.” To avoid this 
pitfall, the science of culture must use the procedure of isolation, and, accord- 
ing to Malinowsky, “the functional isolate is Institution.” This is a rather 
unfortunate terminology since Malinowsky’s institution almost coincides with 
what every sociologist would call “a real social group.” A simple enumeration 
of “‘institutioms” treated by Malinowsky is conclusive; these are the family, 
the clan, the local or municipal group, the tribe (in the two varieties of tribe- 
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nation and tribe-State), the sex and age group (such as men’s clubs in 
primitive society), occupational and professional groups. In each institution, 
according to Malinowsky, we have such elements as “the charter” (a body 
of constitutional rules plus, perhaps, a kind of basic mythology), personnel, 
the norms of cooperation and conduct and material setting. Each institution 
carries out a social function, and function means the satisfaction of a need. 
The classification of needs is therefore basic in Malinowsky’s thought system. 
At this place he suggests two “axioms for the science of culture”: (1) every 
culture must satisfy the biological system of needs, such as nutrition, procrea- 
tion, protection against the damaging forces of climate, dangerous animals 
and men, occasional relaxation and the regulation of growth; (2) every 
cultural achievement that implies the use of artifacts and symbols is an in- 
strumental enhancement of human anatomy and refers directly or indirectly 
to the satisfaction of a bodily need. In the conclusion to the second essay he 
expresses the conviction that he has been able “to link up functionally the 
various types of cultural response, such as economic, legal, educational, 
scientific, magic, religious and artistic, to the biological needs, elementary or 
derived.” For instance, “the functional explanation of art, recreation and 
public ceremonial might have to refer to directly physical reactions of the 
organism to rhythm, sound, color, line, form and to their combinations.” 

Dr. Malinowsky displays great mastery in the “reductions” of the type just 
described, especially in showing how “the instrumental performance” (the 
use of artifacts and symbols) replaces the elementary responses through which 
the elementary drives are satisfied. His insistence on the necessity to use, in 
culture analysis, our knowledge of learned behavior, is timely. In the present 
reviewer's opinion, this is the only way empirically to understand the reality 
of culture, i.e., of the durable products of human interaction. 

Dr. Malinowsky is, however, much less successful when offering concrete 
“tables” of basic needs and cultural responses. A great anthropologist, he 
probably never had the opportunity to go through sociological and socio- 
psychological literature. This probably explains why, in our day, he could 
offer a classification but little differing from those completed by Albion 
Small in 1906 or MacDougall in 1908 and now unanimously rejected 
by sociologists and social psychologists. Like those of his predecessors, 
Malinowsky’s classification “works” so long as rather elementary facts are 
concerned. When analysis shifts to higher forms of conduct, the findings 
become vague and ambiguous. Why? Because the relationship of these forms 
of conduct to the basic needs is not the whole story. What escapes Malinowsky’s 
attention is the fact that learning is preceded by deliberation and choice and 
that choice, though effected within a limited range of possibilities, is free. 
Therefore, the relationship of a culture configuration to the basic needs is 
indeterminate, in contradistinction to the mechanically determined relation- 
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ship between a configuration of material elements and the properties and 
initial positions of these elements. 

The fundamental premises of functionalism, as taught by Malinowsky, 
are consequently wrong. But the work as such is a brilliant development of 
a consistent body of propositions derived from a few basic axioms. As a 
masterpiece of modern science, it must be read by every student of social 


phenomena. 
Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


MoperN Po iticaAL PHILOSOPHIES AND WHAT THEY MEAN. By Louis 
Wasserman. Philadelphia: The Blakiston Company, 1944. Pp. 287. $0.69. 
This volume is a recent addition to The New Home Library, although 

parts of it were published elsewhere in 1941. It consists of separate chapters 
on nineteen contemporary political isms ranging in importance from ideologies 
like Guild Socialism, Utopianism, and the Single Tax to world-shaking move- 
ments like Nazism, Fascism, Democracy, and Soviet Communism. Some of 
the “political philosophies” are rather economic systems, such as Capitalism 
itself. One page is devoted to the Catholic position. 

In addition, the author has provided at the end a “Glossary of World 
Governments” in which he gives thumbnail sketches of sixty contemporary 
governmental systems, country by country. For ready reference this appendix 
is rather useful, at least in the case of less well-known countries like Estonia, 
Yugoslavia, and Thailand. The accounts of the larger countries are “‘slanted”’ 
somewhat in favor of Socialism, although the accounts of the United States 
and Great Britain are objective enough. 

The bias of the author is toward left-wing secularism. His description of 
Soviet Communism is fairly accurate, even in regard to its religious policy. 
But throughout the volume the Church is aligned with reactionary and even 
fascist regimes—or at least with regimes the author designates as fascist. 

That superstitions die hard is shown by the remark that the Declaration 
of Independence was “inspired chiefly by Locke and Rousseau.” Professors 
Carl Becker and Gilbert Chinard have proven this untrue fifteen and twentv 


years ago. 
Fordham University. Rogsert C. HARTNETT. 


THE GREAT TRANSFORMATION. By Karl Polanyi. New York: Farrar & 

Rinehart, Inc., 1944. Pp. xv, 305. $3.00. 

The title of Mr. Polanyi’s volume, The Great Transformation, designates 
the metamorphosis which occurred in western society from the sixteenth to 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth century. It was the change from an 
agricultural society based on the practical ideal of subsistence to an industrial 
society based on (to Polanyi) the impractical ideal of gain in the sense of 
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self-interest. The latter system hinged on the establishment of a free market 
where fluctuating prices were left to serve, as best they could, as the only 
regulator of the economy. The employment and wages of labor, the pro- 
duction of wealth, and the entire process of distribution were geared to the 
motive of self-interest in exploiting the monetary opportunities of a free 
market. 

The author condemns this system because it subordinated the well-being 
of society to the advantages of private gain. This is, of course, a perfectly 
valid criticism. It is not, however, an original one. Over fifty years ago 
Pope Leo XIII upheld the dignity of individual men and the welfare of 
society as a whole against the inequities and injustices of the form the In- 
dustrial Revolution had been allowed to take. 

Perhaps no volume has been written in which it is more conclusively 
proven how unaware economists and sociologists are of the social teaching 
of the Catholic Church, and of its historic role in upholding the rights of 
the community against the asserted rights of individuals to make havoc of 
social order. 

This unawareness is proven, first of all, by the complete silence of the 
author (and of Professor R. M. Maclver in his lucid Foreword) about the 
role of the Catholic Church in Europe prior to the Reformation. Polanyi 
makes a serious mistake in concentrating too exclusively on the post-Reforma- 
tion era. It never occurs to him, though the question has been written about 
sufficiently, that the upheaval of the Reformation was a rebellion against 
the most effective agency of social control in Europe up to the sixteenth 
century, namely, the Catholic Church. The Church, of course, is primarily 
a religious society. But it has exerted a considerable influence over the forms 
of social life whenever it was in a position to do so. And long before 
Mr. Polanyi, it vindicated the duty of the State to intervene. 

But the evidence of this unawareness is more explicit than the evidence 
of silence. “Robert Owen,” we are told, “was the first in the industrial 
age to see that Christianity denied the reality of society” (p. 256). This 
statement shows an amazing lacuna in the author’s knowledge of the history 
and doctrines of the Christian religion. In the first place, Catholic Christianity, 
which was the only form in which Christianity existed for sixteen centuries, 
has always based itself on the doctrine that the Founder of our religion 
established it as a society. How one can speak of “the individualization of man 
by the Churches” when the Catholic Church from the beginning asserted its 
rights as a divinely established society to teach and govern all men insofar 
as they became its members is very hard to see. The Protestant Reformation 
of course, disrupted the religious unity of Europe by asserting such com- 
pletely individualistic doctrines as the right of private judgment in interpret- 
ing the Scriptures, and by denying the ecclesiastical authority by which the 


religious society of the Church was held together. 
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As a re-examination of many historical events, especially of English political 
experience vis-a-vis the Industrial Revolution, this volume deserves some of 
the lavish praise Professor MacIver has bestowed upon it. But it is a com- 
plicated book, and appears to lack a careful methodology. For incidental 
insights it is assuredly worth studying. Its main thesis, that economics must 
be subordinated to the needs of society as a whole, can hardly be questioned. 
The difficult question, which the author neglects, is how to exercise social 
control so as to safeguard the interests of the cemmunity without crippling 


the dynamics of industrial capitalism. 
Fordham, N.Y. Rosert C. HARTNETT. 


THE Moratity oF AMERICAN EUGENICAL STERILIZATION. By Joseph B. 
Lehane. (Studies in Sacred Theology, No. 83.) Washington, D. C.: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1944. Pp. x, 118. 

This doctoral dissertation gives an account of the sterilizing operations and 
their effects, an historical account of legal sterilization with a rather detailed 
report of the State laws in the United States, an estimate of the scientific status 
of eugenical sterilization at present, and of its morality in the light of Catholic 
teaching. 

The author concludes from his study of the scientific side of the question 
that “the results of the best scientific investigations into the question of steriliza- 
tion have been the establishment of a grave doubt concerning the validity of the 
sterilization principle. The claims of some eugenists that form a basis for the 
application of sterilization through law have been proved mistaken or mislead- 
ing in many respects.” 

As to the morality of eugenical sterilization by law: 

For Catholics the question has been decided by the consensus of the opinion of 
theologians speaking with the Church as well as the statements of the Supreme Pontiff 
and the decisions of the Holy Office. These have concluded that the State has not the 
power to impose sterilization on its subjects for eugenic reasons and that there is 
no place under the moral law for such usurpation of authority on the part of civil 
legislators. 

The discussion and summary of the arguments by which this view is evinced 

will be useful to the moralist. The author concludes his essay : 


“It is clear that the eugenic program for Catholics must be almost entirely positive 
in nature. Together with the positive obligation to promote the welfare of the 
family however, there occur the negative obligations (1) to resist any future attempts 
by legislators to enact further sterilization laws or to put existing statutes into actual 
use; (2) to promote the removal of existing sterilization laws from the lawbooks 
wherever possible; (3) to refuse in conscience to cooperate with the enforcement 
of sterilization laws in accordance with Catholic teaching on cooperation. In this 
fashion may Catholics supply the necessary aid for mankind in the common goal of 
resistance to objectionable negative eugenic measures and support to the ideal of 
the Christian family which draws its strength from the fountain of love itself: the 


most Sacred Heart of the Son of God.” 


Weston College. Joun C. Foro. 

















